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Echoes From the Conventions 





One function of modern advertising is to regain the 
confidence of the buyer by proving to him that the 
dealer has the desire and ability to offer practical serv- 

ice. The panic of 1930 may do as 

Ohio much for the lumber industry as the 
. panic of 1893 did for the steel busi- 
Retailers for it has convinced the people 
ef the desirability and safety of own- 


ness ¢ 


ing their homes.—F. E. STILEs. 

\ dealer can not do aggressive selling unless he han- 
dles quality merchandise. Aggressive selling creates new 
business. Fourteen people called at my home in one 
But no one ever calls in 
an effort to sell products handled by lumber yards. 
OrvILLE H. GREENE, 


day offering articles for sale. 


\ survey of 2,000 homes by two college girls for 
modernization prospects brought direct business, indi- 
cated how advertising should be directed, and built con- 
tractor good will by giving these men jobs.—J. W. 


WELSH. 


Our company put on a special gate campaign and 
nearly doubled its gates sales. This is a splendid time 
to sell fencing. If every farmer put all his fences in 
good order, dealers would not be 


able to handle the business. If Northwestern 
every farmer simply replaced rot- 
ten and broken posts, the fence Lumbermen 


The lum- 
ber retailer has the finest line of merchandise known. 
No other business has such an opportunity. 


trade would be tripled. 


It is time 
This is the time to ask 
but “Where is business?” and 
to go there with intelligent effort—E. W. Donson. 


to “Say it with salesmanship.” 
not “How is business ?” 


Too many dealers base the capacity of a territcry on 
the volume produced by new construction in past years. 
New construction should be a secondary consideration. 
every farm within profitable delivery distance of a yard 
is a continuing prospect for repairs amounting each year 
percent of the the buildings. 
You should sell the farmer an average of at least $150 
worth each year over a period of years.—W. F. SuHaw. 


to 2 assessed value of 








Colorado is in excellent condition, with better crop 
returns noted than for many years, in spite of the fact 
that farmers are not getting the prices they should. The 
value of crops alone in this sec- 
tion was in excess of $140,000,000 
R. M. Mupcerr. 


Mountain 
States Dealers 


last year.- 

| believe we are now at the bot- 
tom of the worst depression this country has ever had. 
However, we must be gratified to know that this region 
for the last 15 consecutive months has been the one fa- 
vored spot on the business map of the country.—PRor. 


Ie-LMORE PETERSON. 


We need proper cost accounting sys.ems, an industry- 
owned home finance plan, better trade relations between 
manufacturer and distributer. We must sell the banker 
the idea that home building is the best possible risk; we 
advertise more than must co- 
operate with the manufacturers to better our distribu- 


must ever before: we 


tion.—A. J. HAGER. 





We intend to stock a better class of lumber this year 
and then hold the price. If we continue to give good 
stock and good service we won't lose on price differ- 

ences.—H. L. Dix. 

The farmer has more buildings than Indiana 
Retailers 


any one else. No other industry of 
like proportions has the acreage of 
roofing. There must be residence, barn, corn crib and 
other buildings, silo, driveways. The farmer is willing 
to pay for good lumber, but he wants to be sure he gets 
good lumber when he pays for it—ArTuHUR C. PAGE. 

In a buyer’s market such as now obtains the retailer 
must sell what the consumer wants and needs in the way 
he wants to buy it. As lumber is not really sold until it 
is in the hands of the consumer, the high cost of selling 
to this consumer is the problem of manufacturer, whole- 


saler and retailer alike —E. Sr. Etmo Lewis. 
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LUMBER TRAIN LEAVING SOUTH CABLE TERMINAL 


California Sugar Pine 
California Pondosa Pine 


Representative train of lum- 
ber manufactured from our fine 
tract of California pine timber 
en route to the yard at Camino. 
We accurately manufacture 
lumber of splendid widths and 
cutting values, and carefully 
season it to meet your require- 
ments. 


We are equipped for prompt shipment of Factory lumber. 


Michigan-California Lumber Company 


Camino, California 


50 YEARS SUPPLY OF TIMBER 
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Would You Repeat 1930? 


Idaho 





Why not? It’s been a great year in many 
respects. It has provided the best possible 
check-up on that important phase of busi- 
ness—selling. Certainly it is easier to have 
customers come to you and buy rather than 
have you go to them and sell. 


The past year has proved to hundreds of 
lumber dealers that remodeling jobs can be 
sold. Ask the dealer who went after this 
type of work what success he had and he 
will show you proof that going after busi- 
ness is the best way to get it. He can prob- 
ably point to jobs of remodeling in homes, 
offices, and public buildings that he did not 
know existed. 1931 offers you the same op- 
portunity—and it’s going to be a big year 
for plywood because no other material is 
so adaptable to remodeling work. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
NEW LONDON WISCONSIN 


White Pine 
That's Better 


It's from the Northern Panhandle of 
Idaho where timber grows to unusual 
perfection. Our 4/4 Idaho White Pine 
is dressed to 13/16" and is therefore 
stronger and more durable. 


Mixed cars of Idaho White Pine, Pon- 
dosa Pine, Englemann Spruce, White Fir, 
Fir, Larch, and Idaho Red Cedar. 


Order from Panhandle and get the best. 


Mills at 
Spirit Lake, Idaho and lone Wash. 


PANHANDLE 
LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


SPIRIT LAKE, 








Plywood of Recognized Quality | 
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STOP THAT GRUMBLING! 

They tell us out-side that “the lumbermen 
in the Saginaw Valley are aset of great grum- 
blers;”and there are several grains of truth in 
what they say,too. We do grumble too much 
out this way,that is a fact. Stillthere isa conso- 
lation in it all,since we are not one whit worse 
in that particular than are lumbermen in other 
localities. We know that the majority is on 
our side, and everybody hurrahs for the ma- 
jority. Yet why not stop grumbling and set 
the music (0 a more cheery tune. Lumber- 
men are damaging their cause tearfully by 
talking so much about hard times, dull sales 
and meager profits. By this means they have 
lead consumers to belicve that the country is 
overflooded with lumber, and that about two 
thirds of its producers are on the very verge 
of bankruptcy. The result is they have paid 
them their own pries for lumber, while manu- 
facturers, panic stricken and demoralized,have 
been almost led to conclude that the world is 
overstocked with their wares, and thus add 
another sigh, and sell still another cargo for 
a mere song. Now, there is a way out of 
this fog, and lumbermen everywhere want to 
stand square on their feet and view the situa- 
tion calmly and good naturedly. Someof our 
wisest judges are now coming to the conclu- 
sion that the total timber supply of the coun- 
try is not excessive, and that all our opera- 
tors need, to insure better prices, is to -assert 
a little more independence’and demand them. 
Just as long as the trade persist in telling the 
whole out side world that they are hampered 
and must sell, just so long will they be com- 
pelled to knuckle down to the bnyer’s terms. 
The trade as a whole is not poor, they have 
but little need to grumble. In fact if you 
were to scratch the world over with a fine 
toothed comb, you could not find a better fed, 
bitter clothed, or better housed lot of men 
than these lumbermen; and if Gabriel were 
to blow that historic trump to day, calling for 
an inventory of stocks and a halancing of led- 
gers, there could not be found a class of toil- 
ers, from the preachers of the word down, 
whe could step to the front and pay dollar 
for dollar any more promptly than these same 
subjects of King Pine. They have been 
somewhat demoralized for the past three years, 
it is true, by the coming on of the panic just 
after many had been investing largely in mills, 
lands and real estate, and the mighty falling 
off in profits has rather staggered them for 
the time being; but alittle shrewd financiermng 
1s bound tobring them outall right again. No 
fraternity of manufacturers have pulled 
through the prolonged stagnation any more 
successfully. All,that is now needed is more 
positiveness, and less grumbling. Let -no 
sales he made at less than a fair profit and, 
then consumers will cease beating down pri- 
ces. It isthe only way our lumbermen can 
get their noses from the grindstone. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Bookings Exceed Cut by 20 Percent; 
Prices Are Slightly Firmer 


Southern pine mills made an even better showing in the 
week ended Jan. 17 than they did the preceding week. They 
sold 20 percent more than their production. A good pro- 
portion of the sales must be to large users, for there has 
been a call for railroad material and for mattress material 
for river work, and box makers are said to be interested 
in stocking ahead at present prices. Co-operative mer- 
chandising with retailers is undoubtedly helping yard de- 
mand. City yards in a good part of the territory show a 
disposition to fill out their assortments, but retailers in 
general are disinclined to go much beyond their immediate 
needs. The export market has been rather quiet. Many of 
the mills are taking a firmer attitude on prices, but the mar- 
ket appears to be too highly competitive to permit much 
of a gain until nearer the spring. 


Inland Empire Sales Far Above Cut; Prices Stronger; 
California Pine Shipments Heavy 


Identical Inland Empire pine mills both produced and 
sold about three-quarters as much in the week ended Jan. 
17 as they did in the same week last year. Total orders 
were 45 percent and shipments were 73 percent above the 
actual cut. There has been somewhat more factory buying, 
and Pondosa shop prices are holding. Pondosa inch D 
selects and Nos. 2 and 3 common were all stronger in the 
period ended Jan. 19 than in the preceding week, and most 
Idaho pine prices had advanced a little. The call for box 
grades has been rather good. Retailers are a bit hesitant 
about buying, but their stocks are low and they are send- 
ing in more inquiry, on which mill prices are firm. 

California pine production is quite low, for Jan. 1-10 
having been 65 percent of last year’s, while bookings were 
72 percent of last year’s. Shipments have been running 
ahead of orders since the first of the year. 


West Coast Orders Continue Much Above Production; 
Most Rail Prices Stronger 


Reports of West Coast mills for the week ended Jan. 17 
show that production remains low, at 36 percent of ca- 
pacity, though that is more than it was expected to be 
during the present month. Demand, however, has consid- 
erably improved, 198 identical mills having booked almost 
4 percent more business than they did the preceding week, 
and total bookings 18.5 percent ahead of output. 

Rail trade was better than it has averaged for ten weeks. 
The market appears to be stronger on most of the principal 
items, but No. 1 boards are an exception, prices of four 
widths averaging $12.12 compared with $14.25 the preced- 
ing week, the weakening having occurred mostly in 10- 
and 12-inch. Flooring averaged $24.10 the three days 
ended Jan. 10, compared with $23.87 the preceding week ; 
drop siding was $19.20 compared with $18.05, and No. 1 
dimension, 2x4-inch, was up to $13.82 compared with 
$13.29. Buyers realize that prices depend largely on rate 
of production compared with demand, and despite present 
level being low they are reluctant to buy too far ahead. 

The domestic cargo movement kept up to the preceding 
Wweek’s level. On the Atlantic coast there are indications 
ot better trade, but retailers are not inclined to buy ahead, 
lor wholesale supplies are abundant and some sellers are 
urgently offering transit lots. Some mills are inclined to 
ask $1 more for Atlantic schedules. February cargo space 
is said to be easy, with the rate rather unsettled, so that a 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


steamship conference is to be held toward the end of this 
month. California trade remains quiet, but shipments are 
being absorbed and prices are fairly firm. 

Foreign trade is slow, but Europe and the Orient have 
been sending in some orders, and rates on lumber to both 
destinations are a bit stronger. 


Arkansas Pine Mills Selling Straight Cars of Uppers; 
Small-Mill Commons Are Soft 


The smaller mills in Arkansas soft pine producing sec- 
tion appear to be getting the major part of the large indus- 
trial orders now being placed, but these bear prices that are 
unacceptable to big mills. Retailers, as a rule, are more 
willing to place orders than they are to take deliveries, for 
most of them feel that prices are at bottom, but a few, 
being in no hurry for stock, are seeking concessions. So 
far, there has been little re-stocking done by northern 
yards, but many buyers are taking care to provide them- 
selves with shed items, and a few straight-car orders have 
been placed. Common is being offered at such low prices 
by small mills that the larger ones are not selling much 
of it, but their stocks of common are far from heavy and 
some items are in low supply, so that better prices are 
expected to prevail when spring buying starts. 


Northern Pine Week's Sales Above Those of Last Year; 
Northern Hemlock Prices Cut 


Production of northern pine is very small—about one- 
quarter what it was a year ago—but demand is making a 
good showing, identical mills having reported booking 60 
percent more orders in the week ended Jan. 10 than they 
did the corresponding week of last year. While stocks are 
not heavy, last year’s shipments having taken 95 percent 
of output, unfilled orders amount to only 7 percent of them. 
Figures on carload distribution for 1930 indicate that stocks 
in the principal consuming States must be very low, but 
as they are near to the mills they can rely on quick delivery 
and have not yet entered the market for large amounts. 
Retailers have been placing more mixed car orders, but 
industrial purchases continue light. 

Northern hemlock orders in the week ended Jan. 10 were 
about twice as large as in the preceding two weeks, but are 
much below last year’s at identical mills, and below output, 
which increases at this season. To stimulate trade the mills 
have marked down prices another $1, to $8 off list, and a 
few are offering $8.50 off. 


Hardwood Consumers Buying a Little More But Orders 
Are Largely for Immediate Needs 


Southern hardwood production has been running at only 
about 40 percent of last year’s at identical mills, while 
orders have about 15 percent less than last year’s and tend 
to increase as more industrial consumers enter the market. 
Prices have improved hardly at all, but if mill stocks con- 
tinue to decline there should be a stiffening in lists. Fur- 
niture makers are the best domestic buyers, but more 
orders are coming from automotive plants, and as stocks of 
these are low they urge immediate delivery. Flooring oak 
is dull and flooring prices have declined. There is a little 
business from millwork plants, and retailers are interested 
in filling out assortments. Foreign trade is fair. 


In the week ended Jan. 17, southern mills sold 7 percent 
more than they cut, but sales of northerri mills were only 
about half their production, which is little more than half 
what it was at this time last year. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 72 to 76 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


Dual Purpose Wooden Containers 


I am between the devil and the deep 
concerning the manufacture of wood pro- 
ducts. I wish to tap my sugar bush, but 
lack containers to hold the sap. I wish to 
find someone that can make me, say, 1,000 
containers out of wood that will hold 16 
quarts (dry measure) that can be used for 
gathering sap and later on for handling 
onions, potatoes, and other commercial pro- 
ducts. 

When I was on earth the first time there 
used to be local factories that would function 
in this regard, but, alas, they have all van- 
ished like a lover’s dream (after marriage). 
Without daring to encroach on the sacred 
precincts of the Lumberman Poet, I will say: 

“I'd love to dwell in marble halls, 
And live on the fat of the land; 
But alas, alack, must be content 
To live on pigs’ feet canned.” 
—INQUIRY No. 2,571. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by a Michi- 
gan lumberman. There may be some doubt 
about the economy of buying containers tight 
enough to hold liquid to be used later tor 
handling vegetables. There are in his own and 
in other States many local manufacturers of 
crates and baskets for fruits and vegetables, 
but manufacturers of cooperage perhaps are not 
so plentiful. To this inquirer have been sent 
the names of several manufacturers of coop- 
erage, some of whom may be interested in sup- 
plying the containers he desires. The name of 
the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
Epitor. | 


sea 


Forms for Dry Kiln Record 


Will you kindly send us a sample form of 
various dry kiln record that you are 
in a position to furnish? 

We are changing over our dry kiln system 
and desire a dry kiln record sheet for use in 
connection with the Imrie -INQUIRY 
No. 2,576. 


sheets 


system. 


[This inquiry is made by a Michigan wood 
specialty concern. The company has been re- 
ferred to one or two sources of forms for kiln 
record, but as no source of the sheets them- 
selves other than the manufacturers of different 
types of kiln is known at this time this inquiry 
is published. Operators of dry kilns are in- 
vited to send in samples of their kiln records 
for the information of this inquirer and other 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
name of the inquirer will be supplied on request. 
—EDpITor. } 





Roof for Gymnasium 


We have a prospect for a gymnasium build- 
ing 60 feet wide by 125 feet long and would 
like a little information on what kind of a 
roof would advisable. It will be a frame 
building with 14-foot sidewalls with 2x6 
studding and with common fir drop siding 
covering, studding spaced 24 inches on centers. 
We figure that a round roof would be the most 
practical but are wondering if the side walls 
of the construction that we have described 
would hold the roof trusses if spaced about 
14 feet apart. These trusses would have to 
be 60 feet long, of course. 

We want to build the cheapest 
ble and still have one that will be serviceable. 
We wonder if you have any descriptions of 
such roofs, and diagrams of trusses for such 


be 


roof possi- 


a roof or can tell us where we could get the 
desired information. This would not have to 
be a round roof as even a gable roof would 


be all right if cheaper and just as substantial. 

We saw an advertisement in your paper 
some time ago about a new form of roof con- 
struction which was called the Lamella roof 
or some such name, I believe. I would like 
to get in touch with these people if you can 
give me the correct name and address.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,577. 

[This inquiry comes from a retail dealer in 
Nebraska. In response the address of the 


Lamella Syndicate (Inc.) has been given. The 
National lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has published a booklet on the Lamella type 
of roof construction and that organization has 
been asked to send the inquirer a copy of the 
booklet. 

In addition, the attention of the inquirer has 
been called to the book entitled “Wood Con- 
struction,” which contains about 30 pages on 
roof and bridge trusses, including the Lamella 
roof. This book is described in the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN’S catalog of Books for Lumbermen 
and is supplied regularly at the publisher’s price, 
$6 a copy, delivered.—Ebiror. | 


Layout for Retail Yard 


We recently acquired a piece of property 
formerly used as a lumber yard and we also 
are considering opening this yard in the same 
line. 


The property is about 67 feet wide and 500 
feet long, with a railroad siding running 
through the center. There are a few old 


buildings and old lumber sheds now on it, but 
we desire to have the yard laid out properly 
now to permit the efficient handling of lumber 
and millwork. 

Can you advise us who could assist us in 
this idea as to laying the property out for 
storage, most efficient lumber sheds, office, 
garage and warehouses?—INQUIRY No. 2,578. 

| This inquiry comes from Delaware. In re- 
sponse the name and address of a consulting 
engineer specializing in lumber shed planning 
have been given. Also two booklets have been 
sent which contain articles describing and illus- 
trating retail yard layouts that have appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The name of 


the inquirer 
Eprtor. | 


will 


be supplied on request. 


Camp, Cottage, Gas Station Plan; 


Please 


gasoline 
we may 


advise 
way of plans for tourist 
stations. If 

obtain 


if you have anything in the 
camps, cottages ang 
not let us know where 


something in this line— 


INQUIRY No. 2,579. 


| This inquiry 


Canadian retail 


is made by the secretary of q 
lumber dealers’ association, |p 


response the name has been given of a concer, 
supplying gasoline pumps and accessories which 


has prepared a 
stations. 


very attractive booklet on gas 


Also, reference has been made to the 


fact that the Long-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long 
Suilding, Kansas City, Mo., has published , 
booklet entitled “Tourist Cabin Camps, Hoy 


to Build Them,’ 


’ which contains some excellent 


suggestions that should be helpful to this in. 


quirer. 


The name has been given also of som 


other concerns that may give some helpful in. 


formation. 


In addition reference has been made to the 
contests conducted in 1927 and ensuing year: 
by the American Civic Association of Washing. 
ton, D. C., in co-operation with the Art Center 
of New York with a view to improving the 
architecture of wayside stands. 

It is believed that the trade possibilities a; 
well as other aspects of the matter warrant 
the giving of more attention to the construc. 


tion of tourist camps, gasoline 
wayside structures generally. 


stations and 
The AMeEriIcay 


LUMBERMAN will be very glad indeed to receive 
information regarding sources of plans of these 


structures. 


E-piror. | 
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Messrs. Cross, Austin & Co.'s | The C. 
yard in Brooklyn, N. Y., is one 
of the oldest established in the 
city, having been in operation | in 
about 30 years. Their trade is 
exclusively retail and they sell 
about 20,000,000 feet 
one half of which is white pine 
and the balance spruce, hem- 
lock and Georgia pine. No yard | 
in Brooklyn or New York does | 


point. 


June. It 


of Maine. 


and manufacturers. 
. e 


In Fredericksburg, Va., fuel} all the 
is so scarce that the municipal 
authorities have taken posses- 
sion of all the wood in the city | it 
to insure its sale at reasonable 


prices. 


up. 


* @# # 


During the last year the St. | mill 
Louis River has been opened|and 38,000,000 
up to lumbering, and Duluth] firm also has a 


and Knife Falls are developing 
into large manufacturing 
points. I think in the near fu- 
ture that corner of Minnesota 
will produce more lumber than 
any other district of equal ex- 
tent in the Northwest. The 
Knife Falls Lumber Co. is run- 
ning its mill day and night and 
will continue to do so during 
the year in order to manufac- 
ture its stock of logs which is 
about 11,000,000 feet at that 


Sweet that a 





Schofield & Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., have cut at their home 
5,000,000 feet of lumber 


River that has cut during the 
season, 1,000,000 feet. 
e« *# @ 


The American Engineer ad- 
vocates the suggestion of Prof. 
new 
ginist” be adopted as a com- 
panion work to machinist. The 
new word is proposed as the 
title of the man who does the 
actual work about a steam en- 
gine, in contradistinction to the 
term engineer, which has been 


N. Nelson Co. | 
is building a mill which it ex- 
pects to have in running order | 
is putting in 
16,000,000 feet of logs and will 
saw them next season. 
yearly, * 4 
Worms are still making sad 
ravages among the spruce trees 
Thousands of acres 
have been desolated. 
a larger business with builders * 
The Menasha (Wis.) Wood-| 
enware Co. is contracting for | 
hardwood 
It intends to fit up a mill near| 
the Stevens Point boom to work | 


it can 


get. 


shingles. The | 
mill at Red 


word “en- 





assigned to the man who, as a 
rule, holds down a chair and 
does the heavy bossing. 

* * o 

The mumps have broken out 
in the Gates & Fay’s camp 
the Au Gres River. 

oe o . 

Capt. P. C. Smith, of Baj 
City, Mich., has purchased his 
brother's interest in the rafting 
tugs “Peter Smith” and “Sol 
S. Ramage” and is negotiating 
for the purchase of a light 
draft steamer to run in cor 
nection with them for log raft- 
ing on Saginaw Bay and the 
shoal waters of the Pine, Rifle 
and Au Gres rivers. He has 
just contracted for five sets of 
boom sticks to be delivered in 
the spring which, with what 
he already possessed, will et 
able him to avoid all shortage 
of booms, such as is said to 
have been experienced during 
the past season. Mr. Smith de- 
livered 60,000,000 feet of logs 
to the Saginaw River from 
the shore booms last year. 

« * a 

The Cable Lumber Co., Dav 
enport, Iowa, cut 12,000,00 
feet of lumber, 2,800,000. shit- 
gles, 3,000,000 lath and 25,00 
pickets last year. 
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What Volume Should Your 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Territory Produce? 


Fifty-six percent of the retail lumber dealers 
in the United States do 96 percent of the retail 
lumber business. Twenty-one percent of their 
customers provide 75 percent of that business. 
Only 40 percent of these dealers make outside 
sales efforts. There are three cold statistical 
facts tossed into the hopper at the beginning 
of a 20-minute talk on What |’olume Should 
Your Territory Produce. 

And I will take my second minute to show 
that there still is such a thing as volume and 
that it pays to study how to take it into profit- 
able relationship in your business every day 
in the year. I am privileged to quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the managing owner of 
a string of yards in a prosperous State east of 
the Mississippi: 

We have just finished today checking up 
the year’s work of our manager who has been 


so much interested in intensified selling 
among the farmers, and find that his net 
profits for the year were close to 20 percent 
on his capital stock, which will give him and 
the rest of us 10 percent on our stock and 
the company 10 percent surplus. Not very 
many lumber yards in this State will have 
any profit for 1930 and only those lumber 
yards who have done a good job of solicit- 
ing, such as your men and mine are doing, 
will wind up the year in black. 

There is a clear matter-of-fact record of a 


yard manager who thinks in terms of profitable 
volume of business and who knows instinctively 
what to do to maintain a‘ steady flow of busi- 
ness. The owner is putting on an extra man 
this year to circulate among his yards in an 
effort to arrange the time of the yard managers 
so that more of it can be given to what he prop- 
erly calls “intensive solicitation of repairs and 
remodeling.” 


New Sales—New Viewpoints 


He realizes that only one thing in the world 
will keep his sales up this year, and that is new 
sales ideas injected from the top and new view- 
points on some of his present selling policies. 
And that stamps him as a progressive mer- 
chant who is likely to succeed under any busi- 
ness condition. He knows that people, not 
geography, determine markets. 

The first step for the dealer who seeks to 
know the volume his territory should produce 
is an analysis of the profit possibilities of that 
territory. He will need to know many facts; 
among them the number and location of his 
competitors; their territorial policy; size and 
nature of their stocks; their special lines; the 
directions in which farm and residential growth 
is extending; real estate values; credit situa- 
tions; transportation facilities;—in short, a 
complete physical analysis of the territory. 

You want to know how much building ma- 
terial your territory can consume in a year if 
you see to it that every place in which lumber 
is needed, lumber is used, and that you sell it. 


New Building a Secondary Matter 


Too many dealers base the capacity of a ter- 
ritory on the volume produced by new construc- 
tion that area has produced in past years. New 
construction is more or less normal, automatic, 
certain to develop without your activity or in- 
terest. It should be a secondary consideration. 

\eep your sights primed on that great body of 
existing buildings which is flexible to dealer 
responsive to individual initiative, and 
always turning up year after year with unex- 
pected treasures df profitable business. 


—. 


*Address made before Northwestern Lumber- 
mens Association, Minneapolis, Jan. 20, 1931. 


To illustrate. Let us look at Dodge County, 
Minnesota. Nine of its 135 retailers of mer- 
chandise are lumber dealers; 2,889 automobiles 
carry 3,034 families to the doors of 2,963 homes 
in which live 4,630 adult male buyers; 1,763 
farms have buildings worth $8,820,645 backed 
by $2,751,000 in bank deposits ; annual depreci- 
ation on these buildings is conservatively set 
at $176,000. The value of these buildings per 
dealer is $980,000 and the annual depreciation 
per dealer amounts to $19,500. 

In Barnes County, North Dakota, the an- 
nual depreciation on farm buildings valued at 
$8,500,000 is $170,000 which means $11,500 for 
each of fifteen lumber dealers. Similarly the 
nine dealers in Brookings County, South Da- 
kota, have each a depreciation in value of farm 
buildings amounting to $13,333. Thirteen deal- 
ers in Green County, lowa, figure each to have 
an allocation of $13,846. A valuable statistical 
chart of important facts about your territory is 
readily obtained and should be in the working 
kit of every building material dealer. Upon 
request we will undertake to supply these facts 
to any dealer or to collaborate with your as- 
sociation in supplying the data. 


A Mark to Shoot At 


“Just another fellow quoting a lot of figures” 
you say. “Yes,” and undoubtedly more than 
figures and percents enter this picture but while 
we are busy with figures it is interesting to note 
that the newly issued national census of distribu- 
tion charts for nine typical cities show that the 
amount of business done is not in proportion 
to the size of the city nor to the population per 
lumber yard. Chicago has the largest sales per 
yard ($242,550) but Trenton, N. J., has prac- 
tically as great, while Spokane shows only 
half the sale of Seattle although there is the 
same ratio of dealers to population. The aver- 
age lumber yard in these nine cities serves a 
city population of 6,219 and makes 3% percent 
of all retail sales made in the city. The record 
is 8 percent. There is a mark to shoot at. 
What is your present record? 

Do you know if you are getting your share 
of the seasonal business? A dealer whose sales 
are practically uniform for each month of the 
year may be doing a creditable business for the 
low months but he is losing some business he 
should have during the heavy selling days of 
spring and fall. Check your monthly average 
in its relation to the year, as a whole against 
the table below and see where you are falling 
short : 


. ae 2 a. Serer errr 9% 
on toe 2 OO ae 9% 
Eas hook wae 7% September ...... 10% 
MEE avcveaswuus ase 9% 
| SSR SS 12% November ...... 8% 
SN hea ued a aches es 11% December ...... 5% 


In addition to this territorial analysis there 
must be (2) a consumer analysis to determine 
the type of trade from which largest profits 
may be drawn and the kind of salesmanship to 
be used; (3) establishment of a sales quota to 
test your selling methods and gage your budget- 
ing of expenses, and (4) a special rural mer- 
chandising analysis to answer such questions 
aa 

How many farms are in your territory? 

How many buildings do they support? 

What is their valuation? Their annual de- 
preciation? 

Have I made a budget for annual building 
materials requirements for each farm? 

Have I my share of farm names on the 
company books? 

Am I getting my share of business from 
each in any systematic way? 

Am TI personally equipped to supply valu- 


27 


By Walter F. Shaw, Trade 
Extension Manager, 
National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


able information on farm _ buildings 
equipment to all prospective customers? 

In developing your campaign you will find it 
helpful to keep in mind the fact that every 
farm within profitable delivery distance of your 
yard is a continuing prospect for repairs 
amounting each year to 2 percent of the assessed 
valuation of the buildings. The average farm 
has seven buildings. The buildings on a typ- 
ical farm are valued at $8,000. You should 
sell the farmer an average of at least $150 
worth of material each year over a period of 
years. It can be done. It is being done over 
widely scattered areas in the United States but 
not by those 60 percent of the dealers who 
make little if any sales efforts outside the four 
walls of their offices. 


He Went Where Business Was 


Nothing is so stimulating as the actual re- 
ports of these men who are succeeding in their 
carefully planned intensive merchandising ef- 
forts. So let us read excerpts from the hour- 
by-hour record of what they did. I could read 
for a long time from reports I have with 
me. I must because of time’ limitation 
select from only one record. This man 
went where the business was. He _ went 
prepared to meet competition. He quoted prices 
on the completed job right then and there. He 
was no high-powered salesman, he had no spe- 
cial training, and he represented no additional 
cash outlay to the company employing him. He 
has taken no bad accounts; he can sell on easy 
payments if necessary; he has increased his 
sales monthly; he secured new business and it 
wasn’t figured to meet some competitor’s price 
on the same job. He now finds the original 
territory ample to keep him engaged twelve 
months in the year profitably. When he fin- 
ishes canvassing the territory, he starts it over 
again. He helps keep the company business in 
the black. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation believes these records, and an analysis 
of the plan itself, should be in the hands of 
every interested dealer. We are printing them 
with alist of more than 600 suggested farm 
building and equipment improvements in an 
early issue of Lumber Facts. Those of you 
not now receiving Lumber Facts should ask 
your association secretary to get your name on 
the regular mailing list. There is no charge. 
It is a part of the N. L. M. A. good will serv- 
ice to wide-awake lumber merchants. We have 
assigned the full time of two of our staff to 
spread the idea and give practical help to those 
who want to try out the plan. Listen to this 
record of one day’s work which the salesman 
calls “No Blue Monday.” [The record then 
read by Mr. Shaw appeared on page 43 of the 
Nov. 8, 1930, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. | 

Elsewhere in a report I find this paragraph: 

I know of no reason why this sales plan 
can not be successfully used in any normal 
community. There are, of course, a few 
necessary factors which will suggest them- 
selves at once. It would be necessary to 
make prompt delivery of material without 
inconvenience to the customer. The salesmen 
should be enthusiastic and persistent, know 
their product, and have a fair knolwedge of 
human nature. These factors in combination 
should increase the business of any concern 
with a reputation for square dealing. 


Sells Customers Lumber They Need 


This closes his report for August, 1930, dur- 
ing which time he operated his car on company 
business 1,447 miles, making 292 calls, and ac- 
tually sold materials amounting to $4,322.85. 

Continued on Page 65) 
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Co-operative Offer Wins Retailers 


Southern Pine Association Presents Consumers Inspection Service as 
Basis for Intensive Merchandising of Grade-Marked Quality Lumber 


New OrLEANS, La., Jan. 19.—With its pro- 
posed consumer inspection service as the piece 
de resistance, the Southern Pine Association 
made an exhibit at the convention of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers in Cleve- 
land last week for the purpose of setting forth, 
to the retail lumbermen in attendance, the basic 
ideas behind this proposed service—a_ service 
which the Southern Pine Association is the 
first to offer to the public in this country. 

The exhibits consisted primarily of charts, 
one showing the jointly controlled co-operation 
as between a retail association and subscribers 


[THERE'S PLENTY | 
GRADE-MARKED LUMBER AVAILABLE 
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turers of lumber. Eight clearly and definitely 
stated points were indicated. 


Is Non-Association Grading Correct? 


Inasmuch as there has been set up as an 
argument against grade-marking in practice, 
the statement that not enough lumber is grade- 
marked to take care of the requirements of 
those who might specify it, the Southern Pine 
Association, forgetting that southern pine is a 
species unto itself, made public a chart copied 
from material obtained from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which clearly 
shows the amount of grade-marked lumber now 
being produced in the various species of hard- 
woods and softwoods. This does not take into 
account the amount of lumber on which cer- 


The illustrations appearing on this page 
are reproductions of the charts presented 
by the Southern Pine Association to con- 
ventions of retail lumber associations, 
which show that grade-marked lumber, 
inspection of which is supervised, is 
more on-grade; that there is plenty of it 
available; that it should be specified; 
that the buyer may now secure protection 
through official inspection of any de- 
livery, and that the manufacturers of 
southern pine are back of the retailer’s 
efforts to merchandise it. 
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tificates of inspection of their own species can 
be obtained from the various associations, but 
is distinctly concerned with every piece of lum- 
ber which is actually grade-marked with rubber 
stamps or otherwise. 

Since the statement often has been made that 
lumber is just as well produced, so far as grade 
is concerned, by mills which are not associated 
with any trade organization, the Southern Pine 
Association, from the record of its own official 
inspection department, published the results of 
claim inspections made during the last year on 
products of subscribers to the association and 
of those who are not. 


Supervision Necessary to Good Grading 


This illuminating chart shows that lumber 
graded by men who are not policed or super- 
vised by inspectors representing the official in- 
spection department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is not so nearly on-grade as that which 
is so policed. “Grade-marking,” says J. E. 
Jones, official inspector for the Southern Pine 
Association, “is based wholly upon the policing 
or supervision given to those mills which have 
the right to put the official grade-mark upon 
their lumber. It is a well known fact that 
grading of lumber which is not policed or super- 
vised is never so nearly perfect as that which 
is—and this holds good in the ordinary activi- 
ties of life, whether it be in an office or in a 
manufacturing plant of any sort.” 

The chart which attracted more than usual 
attention was one that called upon retail lum- 
bermen, architects, engineers and contractors to 
specify their lumber, regardless of the species, 
just as the Ohio highway department is calling 
for its lumber—with the official grade-mark or 


the official inspection certificate attached to the 
shipment. 


Consumer May Secure Official Inspection 


The consumers inspection service which the 
Southern Pine Association has adopted as one 
of its principal activities, will be based on the 
experiment now being made in Ohio. This 
service provides that the architect, builder, or 
contractor who is not satisfied with the quality 
or the grade of southern pine which has been 
delivered on the job, without regard to the 
quantity, may call upon the delivering retailer 


| YES, S.PA.MILL LUMBER IS BETTER. 
F RECORD OF CLAM IWSPECTIONS 


BY Me SUN UEXSOUTIN: 

% OF INVOICE 

BELOW GRADE 
1927 - S.PA. SUBSCAIBERS 41.80% 
NON: SUBSCAHIBERS 2/.25 % 
1928 - SPA SUBSCRIBERS 9.99% 
WON: SUBSCRIBERS 20 .66 % 
1929 - S.RA. SUBSCRIBERS 10.47 % 
NONW-SUBSCRIBERS 2/.26% 

1930 - SPA SUBSCRIBERS 13.22% 

NON: SUBSCRIBERS 23 .OS% 


REMEMBER: These fi igures are based only 
upon those shipments agaust 
which complaint was registered). 


eS 


for the Southern Pine consumer inspection serv- 
ice. Thereupon, an official representative of the 
inspection department of the Southern Pine 
Association will make an inspection of that 
small lot of lumber, and will report to the re- 
tailer and to the association the quality of grade 
of the lumber. In such a case he does not need 
to know what the specifications were—he merely 
reports the grade or quality which was de- 
livered. 


l — _ — 


A Foundation for Intensive Co-operation 


The consumers inspection service is the basis 
or foundation for all the work which is pro- 
posed for intensive co-operation with retailers. 
Such co-operation has become paramount in 
the work of the Southern Pine Association, be- 
cause of the pronouncement of President C. C. 





1 SPA _plan for Cooperatt 
with aa Eualieden * wie 


2 ddvisory educational service on 
luuber stocks now in retail 
yards, especially as to qrades 


3 Survey of Yndustrial consumption 
cj lumber. to effect economies 
through recommendation of suit - 
able grades, sizes and lengths for 
siveific uses 





4. Conferences with architects on 
their specification for 
Southern Pine 











JOINTLY CONTROLLED COOPERATION 
OHIO RETAILERS ~-SOUTHERN PINE MFRS. 


S Conferences with Highway and other 
Stale departments for discussion 
ct grades and assurance of co- 
operation. 


6 furtherance of campaiqn in interest 
of dry lumber. 


7 Continued explanation as to why 
stock from dssociation mills ts 
better standardized than from 
non-association niills. 


8. General endeavor toward developing 
closer business dealings beluwen 
members of the two Associations 
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January 24, 1931 


Sheppard, at the Memphis meeting in the mid- 
dle of 1930, following which a tentative plan 
for intensive co-operation with retailers has 
been formulated, and is being placed before 
special committees, or trade relations commit- 
tees, of the various State and regional retail 
associations throughout Southern Pine consum- 
ing territory. In this connection Mr. Sheppard 
said : 

The wonderful response which has come to 
us as a result of our presentation of the 
tentative plan to the retail secretaries is not 
only a surprise, but actually amazes me, be- 
cause I did not realize that we were stepping 
so far forward in the proper merchandising 
of lumber as is indicated by the wholesome 
and whole-hearted way in which the secre- 
taries as well as various committeemen of 
the State and regional associations have en- 
dorsed the plan in their letters to us. 


Retailers Enthusiastically Endorse Plan 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, said: 

I have already attended two of the State 
conventions of retail lumbermen, and I am 
somewhat astounded by the reaction to the 
plan which President Sheppard proposed 
some months ago to the subscribers of our 
association, notwithstanding the fact that 
the subscribers themselves became enthusias- 
tic over the idea. I think Paul Sanderson, 
chairman of the special committee which 
President Sheppard appointed, is to be given 
a large amount of the credit for the active 
work which has been done, and the pro- 
nouncement which he made at the first meet- 
ing of his committee should be given all 
possible emphasis. President Sheppard has 
already seen, from these two retail associa- 
tion meetings of the last week, what are 
the reactions. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Sanderson could not see and hear the things 
which we have heard and seen in Indiana and 
Ohio. The reaction is marvelous. 


Uni-Blox IXL Hardwood Flooring 


For nearly fifty years the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., has special- 
ized in the manufacture of hardwood flooring 
and throughout this period it has striven to 
adapt its products and its methods of manufac- 
ture to meet changes in methods of construc- 
tion and in the requirements for flooring. 

“Accepting the challenge of changing condi- 
tions, emphasized by the efforts of leading floor- 
ing contractors . to obtain a dependable 
hardwood flooring block for mastic application,” 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. has devel- 
oped its IXL Uni-Blox Flooring. The company 
has just published a booklet of specifications and 
data in which are set down the facts and prin- 
ciples governing the manufacture and applica- 
tion of flooring. Inasmuch as the booklet is 
brief at the same time that it is comprehensive 
and authoritative, interested persons will want 
to read this booklet itself rather than the review 
of it. It will be a valuable addition to the tech- 
nical library of every retail lumberman and 
flooring contractor. Copies may be secured on 
request from the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 








Dry Kiln for College in India 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 17.—That interest in 
the proper seasoning of lumber is world-wide 
may be noted from the fact that the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co. recently shipped from its North 
Portland plant some equipment for experimental 
dry kiln installation at the Forest Research In- 
stitute and College, Dehra Dun, India. Dr. 
5. N. Kapor, who has charge of seasoning 
operations at the college, spent some time in 
the United States more than a year ago, mak- 
ing a particular study of kiln drying systems 
used in this country. This research kiln to be 
installed at Dehra Dun, India, will be of 
Moore’s reversible cross circulation type, fea- 
turing ¢ mtrollable rate of air circulation, as 
well as automatic temperature and humidity 
control. This kiln will be used principally in 
research work in drying valuable hardwoods 
which constitute the principal forests of India. 
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‘Douglas Fir Timbers Support. 


Crushing Load 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Douglas fir tim- 
bers which recently supported a crushing live 
load of 11,000 tons came through the experi- 
ence undamaged and every piece was salvaged 
for further construction uses, according to in- 
formation received by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. The timbers were used as 
a carpet between a concrete base and steel rails 
used in moving an 8-story office building, said 
to be the heaviest structure ever moved, fifty- 
one feet and pivoting it a quarter turn to place 
it in a new location. The building was the 
central plant and office of the Indiana Bell Tel- 
epkone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Douglas fir was chosen for the job because 
of its great strength, resiliency and lightness. 
After it had served its purpose in the moving 
of the building the lumber was purchased by 
the contractor who moved the building from the 
contractor who prepared the carpet for further 
use as shoring, cribbing, etc., on other jobs. 
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apolis, had the contract for preparing the area 
over which the building was to move. The 
Eichely Co., Indianapolis, had the moving con- 
tract. 





lowa Yard Changes Name 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Jan. 19.— Clyde Schubert 
announces the sale of his interest in the Walker- 
Schubert Co. here to W. C. Walker, effective 
Jan. 1. The name of the company has been 
changed to Walker Lumber Co., Mr. Walker 
now being sole owner. This is a live and up- 
to-date yard handling paint and builders’ hard- 
ware as well as lumber. It has made rather a 
specialty of paint merchandising with unusual 
sucess, sales in this line having increased 600 
percent in five years. 


Calendar Is Miniature Window 
Frame 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan.17.—Chief Chinook, of 
the Chinook Lumber & Manufacturing Co., this 
city, is sending the com- 











Pondosa pine window frame, in miniature, made by Chinook Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Spokane, Wash. 


In preparing for moving the building, an 8- 
inch solid concrete slab, reinforced every 12 
inches in each direction, was laid over the en- 
tire area to be crossed by the building. On top 
of this slab was laid 125,000 feet of 6x8-inch 
Douglas fir timbers. The timbers were spaced 
eight inches apart. Over these were laid cross 
ties to support the steel rails. Three-inch roll- 
ers were placed on the rails. 

Forty-one 100-ton jacks were placed laterally 
against the understructure. Each jack was 
manned by an experienced operator who, work- 
ing under a captain’s signals, “pumped” six 
times and then rested until the next sound of 
the whistle. On each stroke of the jack handle 
the building traveled one-sixteenth of an inch. 

About thirty days were required to move the 
building. During this entire period the activ- 
ity of the telephone company was undisturbed, 
even to the operation of elevators. 

Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Indianapolis 
architectural firm, were engineers for the job. 

Leslie Colvin, general contractor of Indian- 





pany’s friends and cus- 

tomers a unique calen- 

dar easel in the form of 

a miniature No. 411 

Spokane Chinook soft- 

textured Pondosa Pine 
| window frame, made 

with molded head. 
He writes: This frame 
is made exactly like our 
| full-sized frame except 
| for the pulley - stile, 
| which we have made 
complete, including the 
blind stop and parting 
bead, from one piece of 
lumber. The dadoing, 
notching, mitering, and 
sawing out the sill, were 
| all done on the same 
| machines we use in 
manufacturing our large 
frames.” 

The fine workman- 
ship of the frame and 
the perfection of the 

| small moldings give evi- 
dence of the soft tex- 

| ture of the high quality 
| Chinook Pondosa pine 
| used in its manufacture. 
In addition to win- 
| dow, door and special 
frames, the company 
also makes trim, cut-to- 
length moldings and box 
shook, hesides the usual 
grades of selects, shop 
and common Pondosa 
pine lumber. 

E. H. Stanton is 
-president and _ general 
manager; A. W. Teng- 
lund is assistant -mana- 
ger; F. C. Dodds is secretary; and J. H. 
Knaggs is sales manager of the company: 





Distributes Bonus to Employees 


SuHREvVeEPORT, La., Jan. 19.—Pursuing its usual 
policy of sharing its profits with the employees 
in the shape of a bonus,’ the Bgayy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., during the recent holidays, ‘dis- 
tributed among its employees.a bonus ‘totaling 
$10,000. This was divided equally among the 
officers, foremen and laborers, the l6west paid 
man on the job receiving the same amount as 
the highest paid one. Commenting upon” this 
annual bonus distribution, an officer of the com- 
pany said: “We would have liked to~ have 
paid a larger bonus but the condition of the 
lumber market would not permit.” : 

This bonus distribution was greatly appreci- 
ated by the employees, especially in view of the 
depressed condition of the lumber industry dur- 
ing the greater part of last year. 








Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 17.—The Huntting- 
Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd. ), here, lays claim to 
the title of being “the largest producer of high- 
est grades of edge grain red cedar shingles in 
the world.” The company bases this statement 
on its ability to produce over 400,000 squares of 
shingles a year, its output consisting mostly of 
the 18-inch No. 1 Pertections (the company’s 
volume seller), 24-inch Royals, and 16-inch 
XXXXX, all of which are 100 percent edge 
grain, 100 percent free from knots, and 100 per- 
cent heartwood. Comparatively few flat, or 
slash grain shingles are made, as the company 
does not believe such shingles make a satisfac- 
tory roof, and refuses to sell them in straight 
car loads, manufacturing them only for such 
customers as think they must have slash grain 
shingles. The company discourages the use of 
slash grain shingles as a roofing material, and 
tries to educate all dealers to use the edge 
grain kind. 

Vancouver is the greatest log market of the 
Province. Into it come logs from all the tim- 
bered areas of the Province west of the Cascade 
Mountains. Railroad trains and puffing tugs, 
alike, bring their tonnage of logs to Vancouver 
Harbor for conversion into forest products at 
the mills in this vicinity. From the lower main- 
land, from areas adjacent to the mighty Fraser 
River, from Vancouver Island and northward 
from Vancouver in a radius of perhaps a hun- 
dred miles comes the finest red cedar in the 
Province. And it is, indeed, fine. 

Selecting its needs from this ample supply of 
red cedar logs, the Huntting-Merritt Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) tows the logs to its plant located at 
the foot of Granville Street—the main artery 
of commerce of the city—on the north arm of 
Fraser River. The logs for the company’s 
high grade shingles are chosen because of their 
fine grain, soft texture, and large amount of 
heartwood that is free from knots. Such logs 
come largely from trees that tower 150 to 200 
feet into the air, and are often 6, 7 and some- 
times even 8 feet in diameter at the stump. It 
is the company’s policy to buy such logs as will 
meet its rigid requirements any time they are 
offered for sale, 15,000,000 feet of logs being 
its average supply on hand. Purchases are re- 
stricted only when its large storage space is 
completely filled. By buying in this manner 
the company is assured of a continuous supply 
of the quality logs necessary for making its 
highest grades of shingles. 

After reaching the log 


storage booms the 
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logs await their turns up the log slip and into 
the mill. When a log reaches the mill deck the 


big swinging 84-inch inserted tooth cut-off saw 
cuts it into blocks of the lengths required. The 
entire log is cut up in this way, as in this mill 














Cut-off saws ready to slice off a block from 
this giant red cedar log from which to make 
Huntting-Merritt brand red cedar shingles. This 

log is 7 feet, 8 inches in diameter 
nothing is made of red cedar except shingles. 
The blocks vary in length according to the 
length of shingles that are to be made. 

The log shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations is 7 feet 8 inches in diameter, ready 
to be cut into blocks. The cylindrical blocks 
are then placed on the moving chain feed table 
(illustrated) which passes them through the 
two splitter saws which split the block into four 
or moré pieces. A moving chain takes each 
piece to the next operator—the knee bolter— 
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[Zed Cedar Shingles Made 
This Way Satisfy Users 
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Company Specializes on Qual- 
ity, Unstained or Stained, Shin- 
gles, and Arranges for Loading 
of Other Items in Mixed Cars 


who places the piece on a bolter table carriage 
and pushes it against a whirring circular saw 
in such manner as to remove the bark from 
the piece. Ili the piece is still too large to be 
handled easily it is again divided. Each piece 
is then ready to go to the shingle sawyer. 

One of the illustrations shows the blocks ar- 
riving, via the moving chain, in the sawing 
room. This view shows only a few of the 
twenty-four shingle machines operated by the 
company. Each of these machines is eutirely 
modern; each has two electric motors directly 
connected to drive the two saws and the feeding 
— ism which moves the block into the saw, 
The large saw which slices the shingles from 
the block of wood and the feeding mechanism 
are driven by a 25 horsepower motor ; a 3 horse- 
power motor operates the “clipper” saw, with 
which the sawyer trims the edges of each shin- 
gle to make it into a perfect rectangle. 

When the blocks reach the shingle Sawing 
room they are taken off the moving chain and 
stored on one of the tables beside each shingle 
sawyer. Some of the machines are working 
on 24-inch Royals, several are cutting 18-inch 
Perfections, while some are cutting 16-inch, and 
perhaps one or two are cutting other grades of 
shingles. 

The company manufactures a long list of dif- 
ferent lengths, thicknesses, and widths of red 
cedar shingles, ranging from shingles 12 inches 
long, the butts of which are only 13-inch thick, 
to shingles one inch thick at the butts and 24 
inches long. It furnishes dimension shingles in 


specified widths, these widths ordinarily rang- 
ing from 3 to 8 inches wide—5 and 6-inch 


dimensions being the widths most in demand. 
The company supplies sawn shakes in various 
widths, length and thicknesses. So the shingle 
blocks are sorted and placed at a machine ac- 
cording to the kind of shingles to be made on 
that machine. 


When ready to operate the shingle sawyer 
starts his motors and gets his saws to hum- 


ming. After they have attained a velocity of 
1720 revolutions per minute he places a block in 
the frame, being sure the block is in such po- 
sition as will enable the saw to cut exactly 
across the grain of the wood and produce edge 
grain shingles. He must also watch the shingles 
as they are clipped from the block, and, when- 
ever a defect shows in the face of the block 
from which shingles are being sawn he must 
either turn to the opposite face of the block to 
get clear shingles, or he must, with his clipper 

















Showing part of the 24 modern shingle machines. 
direct connected, are required to drive each machine. One sawyer cuts 
only 22,000 to 25,000 edge-grain Huntting-Merritt brand shingles daily 








Two electric motors, 





Packing Huntting-Merritt brand edge-grain red cedar shingles. The 
packer again grades the shingles and, using the frame in front of him 
for a form, makes a neat bundle of them 
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Airplane view of mill of the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., in which the huge 
matches. This company claims to be the world’s largest producer of high>st 


saw, cut out the defect from the individual 
shingles. 

In this mill the carriage containing the block 
of red cedar is run at a speed which enables 
the saw to cut only 32 slices a minute from 
the shingle block. Some mills which want 
quantity production run their machines faster, 
but the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
officials know the sawyers make better shingles 
when the machines are not speeded up. The 
sawyer takes these slices of cedar and, by using 
the clipper saw, trims the edges to make them 
perfect rectangles. If they are too wide he 
splits them with the clipper saw. After he 
finishes them he grades them by dropping them 
into the proper chute that leads to the packing 
room below. 

In the packing room the shingles are again 
graded before packing. In addition to the grad- 
ing done by the packers, each of whom is held 
responsible for making certain that only shin- 
gles of the required standards are placed in 
each bundle, according to the grade he is pack- 
ing, there is also an inspector whose duty it is 
to check up on the packers’ grades. There are 
similar inspections after the shingles have been 
kiln dried. Each packer throws out such 
shingles as are not up to the grade he is pack- 
ing and any that are miscut. In the boxes to 
the right of the packing frames will be noted, 
by inspection of the photograph of the packing 
room herewith, shingles that are improperly 
manufactured. These shingles are taken back 
to the sawyer who cut them that he may see 
his mistakes and avoid similar errors in the 
luture. Too many miscut shingles will cause 
the dismissal of the sawyer. Such miscut shin- 
gles as may be salvaged are sent to the clipper 
saw again so that the defects may be cut out. 
Ninety percent of the shingles cut in the mill 
are packed four bundles to the square. 

Most of the sawyers have been with the 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) many 
years. Officials say they are paid the highest 
wages of any shingle sawyers in the Province. 
Ninety-five percent of the entire force is white, 
only 5 percent being foreign labor. 

After packing, each bundle of shingles is 
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marked with the packer’s number and placed 
on a moving chain which takes it out of the 
mill and over to the trucks on which it is 
piled with others to go through the dry kiln. 
Segregations are made of the various grades 
and sizes, each being dried separately, as dif- 
ferent lengths of time are required to dry the 
thick and thin shingles, the flat grain and the 
edge grain, and the long and short ones. All 
these things must be taken into consideration 
or the drying will not be properly done. 

The length of time required in the dry kilns 
thus varies, and a schedule which is adhered 
to has been made. The Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) is careful to dry its shingles 
properly, as not to do so materially shortens 
their life as a roofing material. It has found 
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red cedar logs in the storage booms look like 
grades of red cedar shingles 


that this policy pays handsomely, and since its 
inception twelve years ago it has been a strict 
rule. Experiments in governmental laboratories 
have proved that the life of good red cedar 
shingles is greatly enhanced by proper kiln 
drying. 

After drying, the shingles are loaded into 
cars for shipment to customers—the firm has 
customers in every State and Province of the 
United States and Canada and in many foreign 
countries—or they move on a conveyor to the 
staining plant where, while dry, they are hand 
dipped in hot stain. 

Primarily the company is a manufacturer of 
shingles—no other wood product is made in its 
plant, and the entire red cedar log is cut up 
into shingles. However, about three years ago 


The feed chains move the huge block through the two splitter saws which quarter it. The large 
pipe overhead is part of the dust collecting system which sucks the sawdust up, thus making 
working conditions healthier for the employees 
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the concern started staining shingles on the 
request of some of its customers. A chemist 
was employed who makes the stains. The com- 
pany’s instructions to him have always been to 
make the best stain he can, regardless of cost. 
Only pure color pigments, properly ground, in 
linseed oil and then mixed to proper staining 
consistency by the addition of more linseed oil, 
refined creosote oil, and a pure dryer, are used, 
and the immense growth of the company’s 
stained shingle business attests to the high 
quality of the stain. 

The bundles of dried shingles intended for 
staining are broken open and after the shingles 
are hand-dipped in the stain, they are placed in 
a specially constructed draining pan with all 
the butts down and allowed to drain. Naturally 
the stain runs down from the thin, upper end 
of the shingles to the thick butt end, which 
leaves more stain on the end that will be ex- 
posed to the weather. After drying for a 
time each shingle is separately put through a 
set of rollers faced with a thick rug-like ma- 
terial kept constantly saturated with hot stain 
which puts another coat of stain on. Again, after 
standing in another draining trough, and more 
drying, it is put through a set of roller brushes 
which brush to a perfectly smooth finish any 
stain that might cause a “smeary” look. Then, 
after still more drying, the shingles are re- 
graded and are packed into bundles for ship- 
ment. Any shingle that is not 100 percent up to 
grade, or is not nicely stained, is held out by 
the inspector-packer. 

The Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has, at times, sent out an entire trainload of 
shingles. One of the pictures herein shows 
such a shipment. 
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In addition to furnishing all the different 
qualities, widths, lengths and thicknesses of red 
cedar shingles, stained or unstained, which are 
all made in the company’s mill, arrangements 
have been made that will permit the prompt and 
proper filling of orders that call for red cedar 
siding, red cedar, pine or fir lumber, to be 
shipped with Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) shingles. This is a great convenience 
to many retail yards, and this service has met 
with their hearty approval. 

The officers of the Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) are: President, George Kidd 
(also managing director); vice president, H. 
V. Whittall (also in direct charge of manufac- 
turing) ; secretary-treasurer, M. Gray (also in 
charge of office and accounts). 

E. L. (Ted) Connor, sales manager for the 
company, is one of the best known red cedar 
shingle salesmen in the United States. Mr. 
Connor has been connected with the manufac- 
ture and sale of red cedar shingles for the 
last thirty years, and has traveled extensively 
among the trade; hence he numbers among his 
personal friends many of North America’s lead- 
ing lumber retailers, wholesalers, and commis- 
sion salesmen. He is, and has always been, an 
enthusiastic believer in and an ardent propa- 
gandist for good red cedar shingles, having 
faith that the future of the red cedar shingle 
business lies in making only such shingles as 
represent the best the log will produce. The 
recent rapid growth of building code and city 
ordinance regulations encouraging the use of 
edge grain wood shingles for roofing purposes 
bears out the contention he has always made 
that the properly manufactured, edge grain, 
red cedar shingle, has always given perfect 
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roofing satisfaction. He points to houses in the 
New England States roofed with No. 1 Perfee. 
tions 40 years ago that look good for map 
more years of service. Huntting-Merritt edge 
grain shingles, laid in accordance with the jp. 
structions on the label appearing on each bundle 
are guaranteed by the company to make a good 
roof for 40 years with the use of the XXXXx 
grade, 50 years with No. 1 Periections, ang 
60 years with Royals. 

Mr. Connor says: “Our company feels that 
the red cedar shingle business is a real business, 
No other product, costs per year of service con- 
sidered, is equal to good edge grain red cedar 
shingles as a roof. In the Florida hurricane 
in 1926 no roofing withstood the fury of the 
wind as well as edge grain red cedar shingles, 
And, at Dallas, Tex., in the same year, a bom- 
bardment of large hailstones broke tile and 
slate roofs, and punctured and tore off patent 
roofings of various kinds, yet edge grain red 
cedar shingles stayed put. 

“We know our business is an important one 
to the welfare of the people because it is fur. 
nishing roof protection to the homes of North 
America, and we are constantly working to 
make the best shingle we can and to educate 
the dealers and the public to the many advan- 
tages and economies of a properly made, edge 
grain red cedar shingle roof.” 

“The Complete Shingler,’ a 40-page booklet 
describing the manufacture of its edge grain 
red cedar shingles and their various uses and 
adaptations, including plans for eighteen shingle 
homes, has been prepared by the Huntting- 
Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) for the informa- 
tion of architects, home builders and contrac- 
tors. 











Trainload of 57 cars containing approximately 12,000,000 red cedar edge grain shingles shipped 
Huntting-Merritt company, and said to be the largest train of shingles ever to leave the Pacific coast 








to the eastern States several years ago by the 





A Cyclopedia of Woods, Their 
Properties and Uses 


Somewhere about seventy species of wood 
occur in commercial quantities in the United 
States, and are converted into lumber for the 
more than 4,000 uses to which wood is put. 
Wood occupies a prominent and vital place in 
many industries and constitutes an important 
factor in the every day life of the people. 

Nearly everybody who manufactures, dis- 
tributes or uses wood ought to know more about 
it, and most sellers, buyers and converters of 
wood would like to learn-more about the vari- 
ous species and their distinguishing... physical 
properties, if the facts could be made conveni- 
ently accessible to them. ‘ 

In *the-"book “Wood, Lumber and Timbers,” 
by*PhiBips A. Hayward, for the first time, it 
is “believed, have been brought together in ac- 

ceptable form exactly the facts that are needed 
'¢by lumbermen of. all classes and‘by sellers, buy- 
ers and usérs of. lumber. 

‘Phe work opens With a discussion of wood 
- §tru¢ture, occupying morérthan fifty. pages, and 
including numerous plates. and. illustrations. In 


are. ‘tréater| of, and the. important’ commercial 
species are listed. The next hundred pages are 


devétéd to manufacture and utilization, begin- 
ning with American Lumber Standards classi- 
“fications and including the grading rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
the “American Lumber Standards for Softwood 
Lumber”; measuring units used in export of 


lumber, description of the car card system, uti- 
lization of wood waste, and pulp and paper 
making. Next about fifteen pages are assigned 
to the identification of woods, followed by five 
pages on “Woods at a Glance,” listing the 
species alphabetically, and giving briefly “out- 
standing properties” and “limitations” of each. 
Then comes a comprehensive listing of “indi- 
vidual uses” which is a grouping of species by 
use, running through fifteen pages. 

In the remainder of the book proper, com- 
prising about 260 pages, the species of woods 
are arranged alphabetically and the following 
facts are set out regarding each species or 
genus: Botanical name, annual production, 
average mill value, timber stand, producing 
States in order of importance, range of species, 
common and regional or local names; technical 
description of the. wood, its qualities, uses, 
classifications, grades, sizes, shipping weights, 
instructions about ordering, specifications and 
varfous references. In the appendices are nu- 
merous. tables and other data. 

- The work has a very comprehensive, sub- 
divided alphabetical index. It has also a con- 


,venient table of contents, and the arrangement 
«of the text as well as the classification of sub- 
this :sectio: physical and« mechanical properties 


jects makes quiek reference easy. On the whole 
“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” is designed along 
practical lines,.to supply quickly the informa- 
tion needed by the busy seller, buyer and user 
to guide him in his daily work. This is a work 
of 521 pages 8% by 11 inches, and is strongly 
bound in synthetic leather. The book is sup- 
plied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $10 a copy, delivered. 


Might Learn a Lesson From the 
Hens 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 17.—That natural in- 
stinct is superior to science in spite of the 
maryelous inventions of this modern age, is 
strikingly demonstrated from time to time. 


Out here in Oregon eggs have been ridicu- 
lously cheap during the winter, down to some- 
thing like 20 or 25 cents a dozen, whereas 
normally at this time they would range around 
50 or 60. 

Commenting on this situation unfortunate for 
the farmers, the editor of the Bulletin of Har- 
risburg remarks: 

Contrary to their reputation, we claim that 
the hens of Oregon are real sensible, more 
so than their owners sometimes. Why should 
they make much of an effort to lay when 
the price of eggs is down so low, and what 
better way to get the price up again than to 
cut off the supply? 


The lumber industry may find in this 4 
parallel or a parable worthy of consideration. 


During the last few years chicken ranchers 
have been sitting up nights figuring how to 
make the old hen think that winter is summer 
and that the thing to do is to lay an egg a day 
for ever and aye. 

The hens fell for it so hard and stubbornly 
that now the magicians are overwhelmed with 
eggs in every basket worth barely enough to 
take to town. 
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Good Fences Are a Real Farm Asset 
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Dealers Should Be Prepared to Give Sound Advice 


Fencing is a major part of farm construction 
and one that easily adds to or takes away from 
farm efficiency. It has long been considered an 
important index in judging the value of a farm 
as well as the thrift and enterprise of its 
owner. Location and construction are of about 
equal importance. Fencing receives hard serv- 
ice because of its exposure and the nature of 
the service it must render; and certainly the 
shape, size and relative location of fields make 
a difference in general efficiency. One of the 
important remodeling jobs on many a farm is 
the pulling out of fences that were first built 
years ago to fit the accident of the first distri- 
bution of crops. 

Lumber dealers can add to their sales and to 
their reputation for customer service by carry- 
ing fencing materials of a tested kind and by 
collecting some knowledge about proper con- 
struction and the proper layout of fields. Such 
knowledge can be gotten from almost any farm 
college or experiment station. 

A poor fence not only fails to perform its 
primary duty of keeping stock where it belongs 
but also may be a menace to that stock. Loose 
wires, posts too far apart, or attempts to make 
a couple of strands of wire serve the purpose, 
have been the causes of many injuries to live 
stock, especially horses. It takes nearly as 
much labor to build a poor fence as a good one, 
and the extra cost of materials is repaid over 
and over by years of safe service. 

Several factors of a good fence will occur to 
any person who has ever built one. Among 
these is the item of corner posts, which must 
be strong enough and well enough anchored to 
hold the strain of the high tension which a good 
fence must have. 


Good Gates Are Highly Important 


Still another is the item of gates. Every 
farm boy remembers the old wire gate that 
was either so loose that sagging wires were a 
danger to stock or else so tight that closing 
it meant a struggle and probably torn overalls. 
When open and laid back against the fence it 
was a deadly trap for any wandering farm 
animal. Ready-made gates of hardwood or of 
metal and wire construction are a great boon 
to farmers. In building any permanent fence 
it is important to haye enough gates of a kind 
easily opened and that when closed are as effi- 
cient barriers as the fence itself. A sufficient 
number of gates that are properly located add 
to the efficiency of farm work and especially to 
the efficiency of handling stock. 

_ Another element is that of good posts. A 
fence will not last longer than its posts, any 
more than a shingle roof will last longer than 
its nails. In earlier days posts were usually 
cut from native woods, such as oak, locust, 
Osage orange and the like. But the supply of 
these woods is running low. Creosoted yellow 
pine is an excellent material, and metal posts 








are in general use and give good service. 
Manufacturers have worked out such things as 
correct alloys, shapes for strength, weight and 
methods of attaching the wire. One great ad- 
vantage of the steel post is that it can be 
driven without the digging of a hole or the 
tamping of the post in place. 


Make Sure of Weight and Gage 


Perhaps the most important improvement in 
the last generation is the making of woven or 
web fence. This fence is sheep and hog tight. 
Customers need to be informed about the im- 
portance of weight and wire gage; for some of 
the out-of-town competition makes use of gage 
numbers that do not correspond to general 
manufacturing practice, and fence is sold that 
is lighter and less serviceable than the line 
handled by local dealers. Woven wire, topped 














Good steel posts give excellent service 


by one or more strands of barbed, makes the 
ideal general purpose and permanent farm fenc- 
ing. It has become a favorite practice in the 
corn belt to build fence with alternate posts of 
wood and of steel. Fields permanently fenced 
with web make possible the rotation of crops 
and the frequent changing of hogs from field to 
field. Experience has shown that young pigs 
should be raised in fields where the soil has 
not become infected with swine diseases, and 
this infection persists in the soil for several 
years after the hogs have been sent to other 
pastures. This fencing makes possible the hog- 
ging down of corn; a practice that is widely 
followed in the corn belt. 

At times it is necessary to put up temporary 


} 





fences; as, for instance, when only part of a 
corn field is to be hogged down. Steel posts 
and woven fence are useful for the purpose. 
Posts can be lightly driven and wire attached 
with the minimum of labor. 

While the size, shape and general location of 
fields must be determined more or less by the 
routine of crop rotation on each farm, there 
are probably few farms that have accomplished 
this planning with complete efficiency. Fields 
of different and irregular size, some of which 
are hog tight and some not, result in over- 
cropping part of the farm and under-cropping 
the rest. Soil exhaustion for some fields and 
too low return from others follows this faulty 
planning. 


Planning the Layout of Fields 


Local needs must decide these things; but it 
may be said in general that fields of equal 
size, about twice their width in length and all 
easily accessible are usually best. A simple 
problem is that of an 80-acre farm, half a mile 
long and a quarter of a mile wide, located at 
the corner of the section. If the farmer wants 
four fields he can get them by dividing the 
farm each way with a cross fence. But imme- 
diately he finds that the field which does not 
touch the road can be reached only by crossing 
another field. If the two adjoining are in crops 
and the isolated one is in pasture, it can be 
reached only by building a lane. If on the 
other hand the farmer builds three cross fences 
the short way of the farm he will have his 
divisions with the same length of interior 
fences, and each field will touch the road. Sup- 
pose the farm is a quarter-section, and the 
owner wants eight fields of 20 acres each. He 
can use the same layout that was used with 
the 80-acre farm, simply by dividing it into 
two 80-acre tracts and building a lane along 
the division line, three-eighths of a mile long. 
The lane need extend only to, and not through, 
the back fields. Since one division fence must 
be built anyway, the addition of another fence 
120 rods long gives central access to all fields; 
and if the group of farm buildings is placed at 
the end of the lane, next the road, the efficiency 
of the arrangement is apparent. This is men- 
tioned, not to indicate that it is the only pos- 
sible layout, but merely to indicate the import- 
ance of design in laying out the farm in fields. 

Dealers usually offer their customers the use 
of fence stretchers and post drivers. Some even 
loan engineers’ levels for the purpose of get- 
ting the line straight. But the most important 
service is carrying standard materials and in 
being able to offer some suggestions about 
height, kind of posts and their distance apart, 
size of mesh of the web and something about 
the principles of field layout. It seems sure 
that this next year will see much fence built. 
It is important that these fences really are per- 
manent and efficient. 








Left—Alternate steel and creosoted wood posts. Right—Mr. Hog is stopped at the frontier by a good general purpose fence 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Retailing in the Heart 
of the Corn Belt + + 


Burlington is one of Iowa’s 
river cities that shared in a 
large way in the early manufac- 
ture and distribution of lumber 
from the lake pineries. It was 
an admirable arrangement of 
natural and created resources. 
The logs, cut in the great white 
pine forests, were floated down 
the various tributaries to the 
Mississippi River. Railroads, 
running into the then compara- 
tively new prairie country, 
crossed this river at regular in- 
tervals. Great sawmills were 
built in the towns where the rail 
lines crossed the river; and in 
these mills the logs were cut 
into lumber and the lumber was 
loaded out to the rapidly expand- 
ing communities in the treeless 
lands to the West. Without the 
lumber, these communities 
would have grown but slowly; 
depending for their building ma- 
terials upon the scattered hard- 
woods along the streams. With- 
out the railroads, these pioneer 
ing farmers could hardly have 
marketed their crops; and with- 
out the lumber markets thus 
opened up the northern pineries 
would have been much retarded 
in their development. The river, 
the railroads and the new settle- 
ments combined to settle the 
great valley west of the Father 
of Waters with a speed and with 
a creation of wealth seldom if 
ever seen elsewhere in the 
world. 


Traditions of Rafting Days 

Naturally these old sawmills 
have disappeared, for logs have 
become too valuable to be ex- 
posed to the waste and breakage 
of old-time rafting. Some of the 
plants, up and down the Missis- 
sippi, have been changed into 
sash and door factories, and 
some of the sawmill men have 
followed the supply of virgin 


timber to the Northwest. But 
these river towns still have 


lively traditions of the old raft- 
ing and sawing days, and there 
are plenty of people who still 
remember the big booms 
stretched across the river to 
hold the logs. 

The Burlington Lumber Co. 
and the Rand Lumber Co. are 
two concerns that have the same 
stockholders and the same of- 
ficers. William Carson, the vice 
president, is interested in west- 


ern lumber manufacture and was 
in the West at the time of the 
Realm’s call, looking after his 
interests. These companies are 
successors of the early white 
pine manufacturing on the riv- 
er; and the Rand yard has some 
buildings that are quite old, 
probably dating back to the late 
50s. H. S. Rand, president and 
treasurer, was ill at the time we 
visited Burlington. We talked 
with W. F. Gilman, secretary 
and manager. 


Changes in Lumber Yard 
Stocks 
The Burlington yard is:a large 
plant and splendidly equipped 
with well-kept buildings. While 
both yards are operated and 





Reminiscences of Mississippi River 
Sawmilling Days—Some Yards With 


Long Histories—A Great Line-Yard 
Center—Displays of Goods 


a long time ago, in the days 
when they were made by black- 
smiths. 

The Ellis Lumber Co. is an- 
other concern with a long story 
behind it. Arthur Ellis, the 
president, was not at the office. 
P. N. Benson said the city had 
had a large amount of building, 
especially in the fall; mostly 
large buildings, to be sure, 
which do not yield many sales 
to local yards but which do em- 
ploy labor and provide payrolls. 
A church, an addition to the big 
hotel, some _ school buildings 
and swarms of oil stations were 
in the list. The Ellis yard is 


near the retail center of town. 
Here we saw the usual displays 
of garage doors, 


hardware and 











The Central Lumber & Supply Co.., 


and as a service to farm 


probably will be for an indefinite 
time to come, it is likely that at 
some time or other the Burling- 
ton yard will take over all the 
business. The Rand is on quite 
valuable ground; and in fact 
part of the tract has been sold 
to an oil company. Mr. Gilman 
said with a smile that he really 
didn’t know much about lumber 
any more, since only about 40 
percent of the sales came exactly 
under that classification. The 
lumber business everywhere is 
merging into the building mate- 
rial business, and it could hardly 
be otherwise; since no modern 
structure is ever built entirely 
of wood. A person would have 
to go back to the very old days 
of framing with wooden pins to 
find a real wood structure. This 
department doesn’t know when 
nails were first used, but it was 


of Burlington, Iowa, handles paints 


trade makes free deliveries 


paint which supplement the 
modern lumber stock. 
G. C. Otto, of the Central 


Lumber & Supply Co., said the 
company had for a time oper- 
ated a down-town store with 
paint as the chief item of stock. 
Competition became so overload- 
ed in these specialties that the 
store was moved out to the north 
side of the city, to the yard. 
Paint is still sold for new work, 
especially for farm buildings; 
but not much effort is made to 
get repainting jobs. These gen- 
erally are given to paint con- 
tractors. 

This yard has extensive coun- 
try trade, and Mr. Otto tells us 
that he makes deliveries 15 
miles or more into the country 
on the same basis as city deliv- 
eries. There are several reasons 
It’s pretty hard 


for this policy. 


to make a farmer see that his 
trade isn’t worth the same sery- 
ice that is given to city deliver. 
ies. Then it’s no more labor to 
load and unload a truck for farm 
sales than to do the same thing 
in town. The extra haul is usu- 
ally compensated for by the fact 
that farm loads are big, while 
city loads are likely to be jag 


lots. Lumbermen have felt 
much apprehension over these 
expanding country deliveries, 


and with reason; but it’s becom- 
ing clear that both city and 
country deliveries are a problem 
that hasn’t been worked out on 
any exact basis. 

This yard handles 4-Square 
lumber and finds a good many 
special purposes for it. 


Many Yards Managed from 
Galesburg 
Galesburg, Ill., is a line-yara 
center. All but one of the local 
yards are parts of lines, with 
head offices in this city. Prob- 
ably 60 or 80 yards are man- 

aged from here. 

The W. E. Terry Lumber Co. 
operates 19 plants and has its 
head offices at the Galesburg 
yard. W. E. Terry, sr., gives 
most of his time to a sand and 
gravel company, with offices in 
the same building, and W. E. 
Terry, jr., acts as manager of 
the line. 

The local yard is a big place, 
covering a quarter of a large 
block, The warehouses are around 
a square, with a big umbrella 
shed in the center. Rather, the 


shed is near the rear, with 4a 
wide space left for parking 
trucks and cars; a useful ar- 


rangement, for parking space is 
very much at a premium on the 
streets, and this open space is 
a convenience and _ time-saver 
both for the yard and for the 
customers. H. W. Rose tells us 
that the open space is covered 
with cinders. There was much 
trouble with Gust until Mr. Rose 
experimented with used crank- 
case oil. This was applied quite 
simply by getting large sprinkler 
cans and enlarging the holes 
with a spike. Two applications 
did the trick. This oil, in Mr. 
Rose’s opinion is much superior 
to road oil, for it isn’t sticky 
and doesn’t cling to shoes to be 
tracked all over the place. 
There has been more country 
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trade in the local Terry yard 
this year than for several years. 
Farmers are doing some new 
puilding and are catching up on 
much needed repair. Perhaps 
this country trade helps explain 
the big jump in the sale of cedar 
shingles. The yard carries only 
clear, edge-grain shingles, so 
there isn’t a chance that the 
puyer of a poor wood shingle 
will be coming back with a com- 
plaint. Mr. Rose thinks that the 
wood shingle is staging a big 
return and that it is due to re- 
capture much of its old market. 
We noticed a large stock of fur- 
ring strips, for which there are 
a number of uses. Metal ceilings 
in business rooms call for their 
share of these strips. 

The yard has a steady sale 
of insulating material and car- 
ries, among others, such brands 
as Celotex and Balsam Wool. 
Sales went slowly until experi- 
ence began indicating the value 
of insulation; and now this is 
standard in all new construction. 
Central Illinois lacks much of 
being the coldest part of the 
country, and this insulation is 
as much against summer heat 
as against winter cold. The 
general office was finished with 
insulation and now serves as a 
selling demonstration, especially 
on a hot day. A customer is 
taken into these cool and com- 
fortable rooms, and after he has 
savored them fully he is taken 
into an adjoining room that is 
not insulated. The difference in 
temperature is highly convinc- 
ing. 

Devising Window Displays 

The Simpson-McClure Lumber 
Co. operates three yards, and the 
Simpson Lumber Co. has 14. In- 


deed, Mr. Simpson has a third 
corporation with headquarters 
here. The local Simpson-Mc- 


Clure yard is close to the retail 
center and makes good use of 
window displays. J. R. Mce- 
Clure said that these advertising 
displays were good sales aids 
but rather taxed the ingenuity 
of the staff in keeping them 
fresh and interesting. His way 
of managing this is to divide 
the windows among members of 
the office force and thus to in- 
troduce the interest of mild 
competition for ideas and ar- 
rangements. Sometimes he takes 
a window, himself. The general 
idea is to keep them fresh and 
timely. Naturally accessories of 
various kinds, such as paints, 
storm windows and the like 
have the call. It’s pretty hard 
to display lumber in an interest- 
ing way, for the public’s interest 
in lumber is secondary and ar- 
tives through finished articles 
that are made of lumber. 

Mr. McClure says that there 
has been a little speculative 
building in Galesburg. Now and 
then a contractor will build a 
few houses and will sell them 
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after they’re finished. Still an- 
other type of speculative build- 
ing is done by people who are 
not builders. A family will have 
a house built, move into it and 
then put a For Sale card in the 
window. A house shows to best 
advantage, of course, when it 
has furniture and draperies in 
place. This kind of speculative 
building is not likely to do dam- 
age to the local market, for it 
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be unsatisfactory. If the cellar 
isn’t ceiled, such skimping as 
this can be detected; but there 
are plenty of weaknesses in 
framing that even an experi- 
enced person can’t detect in a 
new house. 


An Attractive Sales Display 


The Hinchliff-Yates Lumber 
Co. operates seven yards. The 
city is building a huge sewer 


Local yard of the W. E. Terry Lumber Co. at Galesburg, Ill., a concern 
that operates nineteen plants, with headquarters at Galesburg 


never runs far ahead of the ac- 
tual movement of real estate. 
If the house doesn’t sell, the 
owner continues living in it. If 
it does, there is immediate need 
for another house, with a family 
waiting to move into it. 

Mr. McClure commented upon 
the fact that the lumber industry 
is suffering more or less from 
the storm of poorly built houses 
that swept over the country 
after the war. I don’t think this 
has hurt Galesburg much and 
perhaps not at all. But it has 
appeared in so many places that 
customers are becoming gun 
shy, even in towns where the 
plague was mild. This is one 
of a number of things which 
are leading lumbermen to a seri- 
ous consideration of so expand- 


system and has dug up the street 
in front of the Galesburg yard 
to lay a large main. Not alto- 
gether on account of this, but 
largely to connect the office with 
a permanent display, the office 
has been moved to the other end 
of the main warehouse and next 
to a music studio building. This 
studio is a sturdy old building 
that has been remodeled into a 
handsome structure; and in the 
upstairs wing next the office is 
a suite of rooms containing dis- 
plays of millwork and flooring. 
Entrance to the display is 
through a passage from the of- 
fice. 

Most if not all the millwork 
is Curtis products. The Curtis 
people have developed much 
skill in arranging these dis- 











The “studio” of the Hinchliff-Yates Lumber Co. at Galesburg, IIl., which 
houses the company’s extensive and attractive exhibits 


ing their services that they can 
have some control over the 
quality of finished houses. 
They suffer from this poor qual- 
ity of houses, even when it 
is in no sense their fault. If 
a contractor puts 6-inch floor 
joists thirty inches on center, 
the joists can be of excellent 
quality and yet the house will 


plays; as, for that matter, sev- 
eral of the large manufacturers 
have done. There are built-in 
cabinets, stair rails and the like. 
Various types of flooring are 
shown. While it isn’t a finished 
apartment that could be lived in 
without change, it is laid out in 
a suite of rooms in such a way 
that the various items have the 
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settings which display them to 
the best advantage. 

The company was much inter- 
ested in the construction of the 
stout old house, as disclosed 
when it was cut into, and in the 
back of one cabinet there was 
inserted a glass panel through 
which can be seen the original 
lath. These lath are of oak, 
about two inches wide. Appar- 
ently they were made by ripping 
strips off an oak plank. 

This is another concern that 
has been in business a long time. 
E. E. Hinchliff, in showing the 
Realm through the display suite, 
called attention to an old freight 
bill dated back in the ’60s. This 
bill showed that the freight on 
a car of lumber in those days 
was exactly $33 a car. As a 
contrasting exhibit was a more 
recent freight bill for a car 
shipped from the West Coast. 
Hauling this consignment cost 
in excess of $600. And some 
customers wonder why lumber 
has advanced in price! 


A Year of Large Construction 


Mr. Hinchliff tells us that 
Galesburg has been doing exten- 
sive building, especially in the 
fall of 1930. Much of this, as 
in Burlington, has been large 
construction. But if it has not 
meant as much to the local 
yards as the same volume of 
house building it has at least 
kept labor employed and has 
added large payrolls to local 
prosperity. The sewer project 
mentioned above has been in 
course of planning for several 
years. Rather luckily it reached 
the point of action in time to 
offer employment to labor that 
otherwise might have had some 
trouble in getting work. We 
were told in several offices that 
common labor did rather better 
than skilled mechanics of the 
building trades. But at that the 
local conditions seem not to have 
been at all distressing. 

The H. L. Hansen Lumber 
Co. is the one Galesburg yard 
that is not part of a line. Mr. 
Hansen said comfortably that he 
got along without trouble in the 
midst of his line competitors. 
He’s been used to line-yard com- 
petition all his life and finds it 
pretty reasonable; a statement 
a person hears often in the mid- 
dle West. One reason, perhaps, 
why line yards are slow about 
having price troubles is that the 
local manager, who is up against 
the usual heat and stress of 
competition, has to explain price 
cuts to an auditor who hasn’t 
had the same chance to get up a 
temperature over the matter. 

Mr. Hansen said trade had 
been fair; not so bad, not so 
good. It would be hard to say 
how often the Realm heard that 
precise phrase in the last six 
months. It seems to describe 
the second half of 1930. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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How’s Your Phone Service? 


Not long ago George F. Weis, manager of 
the George F. Weis Lumber Co., Los Ange- 
les, Calif., discovered that he was losing some 
business because his telephone system was not 
adequate. He had two trunk lines into the 
offices, but learned from a number of his reg- 
ular customers that they had tried several times 
to phone the firm to order materials, but had 
got a “busy” answer. Necessity demanded im- 
mediate delivery of materials, so they had had 
to call on other firms. 

Needless to say that steps were immediately 
taken to correct the situation. Three trunk 
lines now come into the place, instead of two, 
and there is provision on the switchboard for 
two more. The board carries lines for twelve 
interdepartment ‘phones, but only eight are 
being used. One of them is in the far corner 
of the yards, which saves considerable time 
in case someone in the office desires to reach 
and talk to the yard foreman wherever he 
may be. 

It may be due to the nature of the products 
handled and the type of customers catered to 


that the telephone is such a vital factor in 
this firm’s business. Hardwoods of many and 
various kinds constitute the bulk of the mate- 
rials handled. The customers for the most part 
are industrial concerns, which as a rule want 
materials in a hurry when the need for them 
turns up. The telephone, naturally, is the 
agency through which “rush” orders are placed. 

Because of the nature of the merchandise, 
and of the customers, Mr. Weis has found 
one of his best advertisements to be a desk 
memo pad on which the customers may con- 
veniently make notations. Its special effective- 
ness is due to the listing, down the left side, 
of all of the varieties of woods carried, which 
includes some of the more unusual types, such 
as pecan, magnolia, chestnut, sycamore etc., so 
a customer does not need to wonder where he 
might be able to obtain any of these woods. 

“Most of our business comes through friend- 
ships created by personal calls,” Mr. Weis ex- 
plained. “Not much of it is obtained from 
building contractors. Hence a desk pad is our 
calling card, and it also serves to keep our 
name, ‘phone number and list of materials be- 
fore the customer.” 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Runs Narrow-Gage Track Into Shed 


The Gabriel Lumber & Fuel Co., of Clinton, Iowa, has in operation 
in its yard a unique but very effective way of reducing the cost of 
handling lumber and other building materials received into the yard. 
This involved the construction of a miniature railway, but a little 
thing like that of course did not deter this enterprising retail concern 
from proceeding to put its ideas into effect. 





Inasmuch as it was not 











stock. 





convenient to have the regular switch-track run direct into the shed, 
a satisfactory solution was found by building a narrow-gage railroad 
track alongside of the regular switch-track. These narrow-gage rails 
run into both of the shed driveways, along one side of each. Lumber 
and other materials are unloaded from the railroad cars on to the 
small narrow-gage “shifters” shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, and these little cars are towed by a truck into the yard and 
spotted at the proper location for unloading into the bins. 
method not only reduces the cost of handling materials into the 
yard, but also speeds up the process of unloading and storing the 


This 











This Should Be a Good Seller 


A lawn chair, knocked-down and cartop. 
packed, is the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corpo. 
ration’s latest offering to the lumber trade. At 
present the chair is manufactured of Douglas 
fir at the Long-Bell plant at Longview, Wash,: 
however, it, and other carton-packed lawn fur. 
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niture, may be manufactured from other woods 
later in the year. 

As indicated by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the Long-Bell lawn chair is an attractive 
piece of furniture. And those who have used 
it say it is as comfortable as it is attractive. 
Carton-packed, it is convenient to stock and 
easily and quickly assembled. 

This new Long-Bell product is distributed 
exclusively through retail lumber dealers, and 
opens up a new and profitable field for many 
dealers, due to the ever-increasing demand for 
lawn furniture for homes, apartment-hotels, golf 
courses, public playgrounds and wherever peo- 
ple congregate out-doors. 


Log Cabin Sales Helps 


Lodged somewhere in the consciousness of 
every normal person is a wish, generally joined 
with an expectation, that at some future time 
not too remote he will have a summer cottage 
or summer home. His notion may be crude 
or more or less vague with respect to the kind 
of structure and its location, but as years pass 
his purpose remains unaltered and awaits only 
the stimulus of suggestion to bring it to 
realization. 


There may have been a time when the sum- 
mer home was a possibility only for the wealthy 
or the well-to-do, but now families with only 
moderate means can so husband their resources 
as to give the mother and children, at least, a 
few weeks in the woods or in the country. 
Already scattered throughout the resort sections 
of the United States are thousands of rustic 
cottages that during a larger and larger part 
of each year are havens of rest and recreation 
for a great part of the country’s population. 

In many parts of the country the supplying 
of material and plans for summer or week-en 
cottages may well prove to be a profitable part 
of the business of retail lumbermen. In times 
past there was some difficulty in securing the 
appearance of a log cabin or the log cabif 
effect within moderate financial range. How- 
ever, the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., o 
Minneapolis, Minn., has produced this effect 
with what it calls “Shevlin Log Siding,” which 
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is 2x6 and 2x8 dimension rounded on one side 
and worked to shiplap edge. 

This company has not, however, stopped with 
supplying the material, but has prepared a very 
attractive booklet showing log cabins, rustic 
hunting lodges and summer homes built with 
this material. It is believed that many persons 
who have long wished for summer homes or 
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remarked that I would be foolish to do so, 


as it is the best known automobile in Cleve- 
land.” 





Occupies Fine New Building 
DELAWARE, OKLA., Jan. 19.—The new store 
and warehouse building of the H. E. Ketcham 
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the oil well supplies, repairs etc. The farm 
implements are carried in the lumber yard, 
just across the street from the main building. 
The new building has been so designed as to 
provide maximum efficiency, the merchandise 
being attractively displayed in show cases. A 
movable stairway leads to the balcony, where 
are displayed furniture, household goods etc. 


—— summer cottages will immediately recognize in Lumber Co. at this point would be a credit to Large plate glass windows afford facilities 
this form of construction the means of realiz- a much larger town than Delaware. A. I for effective displays of merchandise, especially 
ing their long deferred plans. Both text and Capps, manager of the Ketcham interests in as they are brilliantly lighted at night. 
illustrations in the booklet are ingeniously de- this county, is justly proud of the new mer- The lumber yard proper is under the man- 

rton- signed to appeal to the out-of-door man, and  chandising facilities. __ agement of E. E. Beu, who with Cecil J. Bond, 

T'po- constitute in themselves an effective sales force. The building is of brick, 35 by 100 feet. In bookkeeper and manager of the hardware de- 

Ad The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. supplies the south end is a deck 35 by 20 feet, and at partment, are Mr. Capps’ efficient lieutenants. 

iglas these booklets in quantities with the names of the rear of the store is a wareroom 16 by 35 The Ketcham company, whose headquarters 

ash, : dealers printed on the cover and in that way feet. This gives ample floor space for display are at Muskogee, Okla., operates about thirty 
fur- makes them the dealer’s own advertising lit- of hardware, furniture, radios etc. in the main retail yards, all in Oklahoma except one at 


erature. It is not too early for lumber dealers 
to begin to get ready for next summer’s vaca- 
tion period and, therefore, they ought to send 
to this company for copies of the booklet, and 
information about the log siding itself. 


Se 

WHEN YOU own your home your standing in 
any community is greatly enhanced. 

“Build with confidence, 
Own with. pride, 
Use good lumber 
And be satisfied.” 

This little piece of good advice in poetical 
form was found in the “Coalumber News,” the 
tiny but meaty house organ of the Terry-Ger- 
bron Co., Bustleton, Philadelphia. 


“Tom Thumb” Car Is Good “Ad” 


About the best known vehicle that travels 
the streets of Cleveland, Ohio, is the pigmy 


building, while the wareroom takes care of 


Losses From Bad 


One of the holes through which too big a 
part of the profits of many lumber dealers dis- 
appear is that of bad accounts created through 
the extension of undeserved credit. 

Of course, no dealer knowingly takes on a 
bad credit risk, but human nature is prone to 
optimism, and often a dealer will take a chance 
just because he has no really unfavorable in- 
formation at hand regarding the applicant, and 
so accepts that person’s own story as to his 
credit availability. 

The only remedy for this, of course, is pos- 
session of advance information regarding the 
applicant’s record for meeting his obligations. 
And in gathering this information the dealers 





Tyro, Kan. 


Accounts Stopped 


desirable credit risk, even including the accounts 
that had been charged off as losses. In fact, they 
dug deep into their records, going back as far 
as four or five years, thus securing the names 
of all customers who had proved to be undesir- 
able credit risks, and who still remained in the 
trade territory. 

This list of names was typed, in alphabetical 
order, on blank stationery, and given into the 
custody of one man selected from the group to 
combine all the names into one alphabetical list, 
and to supply a copy of that list to each dealer. 
This of course resulted in each dealer having 
before him not only the names of his own un- 
desirable customers, but also the names of those 


Austin automobile which carries one of the of a community should co-operate, pooling their with whom the other dealers had had unsatis- 
| salesmen of the Rockport Lumber Co. on his information with regard to bad credit risks, factory credit dealings. 
4 daily rounds about the city. The tiny propor- thus keeping them from “going the rounds” of This was simply a matter of interchange of 
tions of this “pocket edition” automobile make the dealers of a community. credit information, no agreement being entered 
voods it sufficient of a novelty to attract notice from The experience of retail lumber dealers in the into to withhold credit from any person on the 
that standpoint alone. Its power as a magnet trade territory in and around Florence, Sheffield list until he should have redeemed himself with 
istra- for attention is greatly increased by the fact and Tuscumbia, Alabama, along these lines un- the dealer who placed his name _ there, _each 
active that the car is covered all over with signs and doubtedly will be of interest and practical value dealer being free to exercise his individual judg- 
used slogans like Harold ment in that respect, but as a matter of fact, 
ctive. Teen’s “Leaping Lena.” without any definite agreement, that is about 
and Besides signs on each the way it worked out. 
side of the car, giving None of this group of dealers will extend 
buted the name, address and credit to any person whose name appears on the 
, and telephone number of Se. * undesirable list until the dealer who put him 
many the company, the fol- Tom Yo -* there asks that his name be removed, and he of 
d for lowing slogans appear: = ———- course will not do that until the debtor has re- 
, golf “Everything Under P pas Recess THE ROCKPORT _EOMOER CO deemed his standing. In other words, each 
peo- Cover”; “The Home of “dh = * dealer is just as careful not to extend credit to 
Certified Material’’; 








“Only Reliable Builders 


Recommended”; “Mod- 








a man who has been unsatisfactory in his credit 
dealings with a competitor as he would be to 
withhold it from one with whom his own ex- 


ernize Your Home or perience had been unsatisfactory. 
ss of Build a Garage on Easy a This combined list is revised twice a year, 
oined Monthly Payments”; and so is uptodate at all times. The result has 
time “Our Budget Plan been the practical elimination of losses. on ac- 
ttage Available.” count of bad credits, especially on small transac- 
= In addition to the cot ata tions. Occasional failures of large customers 
- kind signs and slogans E. W. - / . . , who apparently were entitled to credit can not 
} pass oi scosiias of the Slogan-bedecked miniature automobile which carries Cleveland (Ohio) always be avoided; at least, this plan is not in- 
_ only Rockport Lumber Co., retail company’s salesman about town. tended to cover that class of accounts so much 
it to hit upon the idea of ; roe ee as it is the elimination of losses from selling 
having the wheel disks so painted as to give to many dealers—especially if it should inspire persons whose previous record, if known, would 
sum- the appearance, when in motion, of turning in them to launch something of the sort in their have indicated the unwisdom of doing so. 
ealthy opposite directions—an optical delusion which own communities. 7 The plan, according to W. M. Richardson, 
only compels attention. The top of the car is about About five years ago the dealers of that terri- president of the Richardson Lumber Co., Flor- 
yurces level with the shoulders of a man of ordinary tory began getting together in an informal way, ence, Ala., one of the members of the group, 
ast, a eight, and its length and breadth are propor- without any organization or officers, simply has! very materially improved the credit situa- 
untry. tionately small. calling themselves, in a joking way, the “Splint- tion in that territory. “We prevent the bad 
ctions Mr. Lesher says that for a month or so after ers’ Club.” They got in the habit of meeting credit risk from going the rounds,” said he. “In 
rustic purchasing the car he did all of his own driving every other Friday evening, and this has been other words, he finds out that if his credit is 
- part therein; and was surprised at the number of kept up steadily and continuously ever since. not good with one dealer it is not good with 
eation people who came up and asked permission to Very naturally, one of the subjects of discus- another, and that he can not buy material any- 
ation. sit in the car as a novel experience. After the sion at the outset was that of bad credit risks, where in the trade territory unless, and until, 
slving first month the car was turned over to one of and the amount of money that was continually he has paid up and got back in good standing 
ke-end the salesmen for his use. being lost because of them. This discussion with the dealer who accommodated him; and 
> part “It always brings a smile and a glad hand- automatically brought out suggestions as to then he knows very well how he must conduct 
times shake when you meet a customer as you step what should be done about it, and this little himself in order to continue receiving credit. 
g the out of this miniature vehicle,” remarked Mr. group of dealers soon worked out some very “We are very much pleased with what has 
cabin Lesher. “We feel that we are getting a lot definite plans, which were put into effect at been accomplished along this line, and feel that 
How- of publicity from it, and that our firm is much once, have been adhered to ever since, and have dealers in any trade territory that will adopt 
‘o., of better known than it was before putting the produced very satisfactory results. this method and consistently follow it will be 
effect car on the streets. I was considering painting In the first place, each dealer went over his bound to receive the same benefits which we 
which it a different color the other day, but a friend books carefully, and made a list of every un- have received and are now experiencing.” 
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Dealers of Carlsbad (N. M.) Are Progressive 


CarLsBaD, N. M., Jan. 19.—Ninety percent of 
Carlsbad’s citizens own their own homes. This 
trend of increasing homes here may have a 
material influence toward a doubled population 
for the next, as for the last, census. A. 
Crawford is starting the Smith-Crawford Black 
River camp, an all-year resort about a pic- 
turesque falls thirteen miles southwest on the 
Cavern road, with thirty cottages at first. 

Speaking of “down-town” business houses, all 
the lumber yards are located on main streets in 
the center of town in close proximity, as if to 
facilitate pooled shipments and friendly chats. 
They do not deliver, explaining to their cus- 
tomers that they benefit by the saving. 

L. L. Felix, who has had the Groves Lumber 
Co, seven years, was previously located at Wil- 
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Lighted from three sides, the office of the Panhandle Lumber Co., at Carlsbad, N. M., affords good opportunity for displays. 


J. B. Morris was manager of the Pecos Val- 
ley Lumber Co., changing its name to J. B. 
Morris Lumber Co. when he bought the yard. 
Good facilities for window display attest Mr. 
Morris’ faith in that form of advertising. He 
is assisted by Stafford Brown as office man, 
and Walter Nichols, yard foreman. 

The writer missed by a few days the monthly 
visit of E. H. Petty, Amarillo, secretary of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., and regional manager 
of southeast New Mexico and adjacent Texas 
yards of the company. M. D. Stevens is the 
manager at Carlsbad, and E. S. Westerfield his 
assistant. 

Frame stucco is much in evidence in Carlsbad, 
along with brick for the better homes, prin- 
cipally of Spanish architecture, and there are 
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as a wood working plant, has added the iron 
and steel equipment of a first-class blacksmith 
shop. Moving from Fox street to a recently 
built concrete building 50 by 112 feet, at 414 
Canal, Mr. Brown has planer, saws, mortiser, 
wood lathe, and a power lawn-mower sharpener 
that proves a profitable asset. He is the pioneer 
in furnishing millwork supplies in southeast 
New Mexico; carries no extensive stock, pre- 
ferring to co-operate with the lumber dealers, 

Usually model houses and similar demonstra- 
tions entail a loss to be transferred to advertis- 
ing account, but after holding it six months 
the Stahlman Lumber Co. disposed of a model 
house for as much as their investment, which 
is in itself an excellent testimonial of the care 
and success in design and selection of materials 





At right is seen the 


modern store front, on a busy corner, of the J. B. Morris Lumber Co., also at Carlsbad 


lard, near Sterling, Colo., a yard he bought 
from the J. G. Noll Lumber Co., but he had a 
long apprenticeship in retailing previous to 
that. L. C. Sadler is Mr. Felix’s assistant. A 
good deal of Williams and Flagstaff, Ariz., 
pine is noted in his stock, with drain board 
material of clear 27 to 30 inches wide. Dimen- 
sion is all fir. On account of peculiar freight 
rates much of their material is trucked from 
El Paso. 


a good many frame houses. A striking example 
of Pueblo architecture, however, is a two-story 
house built of weathered limestone, used already 
for fourteen National Park buildings on “Cav- 
ern Hill” for the Cavern officers. Juniper logs, 
or vegas, protrude, and the massive redwood 
window sills give a western lodge effect. It is 
the home of Thomas Boles, superintendent of 
the Carlsbad Cavern. 


The W. G. Brown Planing Mill, established 


and the construction. At opening it was in- 
spected one Sunday afternoon by 1,600 people, 
this in a town of 5,000 population. 

H. L. Massey is manager of the Stahlman 
Lumber Co., which has headquarters at Big 
Soring, Tex., and other yards at Wink, Tex., 
and Hobbs, N. M. A glass grinding machine 
is to be installed to fit auto glass, with W. H. 
Franklin in charge, who was engaged four 
years in the glass business in Texas. 


New Finance Plan Is Progressing Satisfactorily 


The plan for an industry-owned and controlled 
mortgage company, which was presented at its 
annual convention by the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber and Fuel Dealers of America, in co- 
operation with Ames, Emerich & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, has been in the hands of leading 
dealers and manufacturers now for five weeks 
and according to information received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has enlisted wide- 
spread favorable comment. 

Leading manufacturers of building materials, 
although not yet approached for subscriptions 
to stock in the company, have expressed the 
keenest interest in the program and it is felt 
that the plan will now be in effective operation 
about April 1, the date speciffed in the pros- 
pectus “A Giant Awakens.” It is indicated 
that subscriptions from the retailers will reach 
a total of $2,000,000 prior to the closing of the 
retail founders’ subscription books on Feb. 1. 
Meanwhile, plans are being made for manu- 
facturer subscriptions, and these will be obtained 
during the next two or three weeks. 

Of major interest are the reasons ascribed by 
retailers for becoming a part of this industry- 
owned and controlled mortgage company. The 
following is a summary of the reasons advanced 
by subscribing retailers: 


The credit ratio of 13% to 1 is unusually 
satisfactory. I need these facilities. 

I figure, over a period of 10 years, 
minimum credit of $40 for every 
invest. 


I get a 
dollar I 


All the net profit in financing my -customers 


through this company, comes to me—every 
dollar of it. 
That limited contingent liability is great. 


It is always pegged at a definite ratio to my 
investment. 

This is like a “reserve bank” to take care 
of my customers if other finance agencies go 
sour or leave the market. 


We've been talking about control of our sales 
at a profit—-here’s the first practical plan I 
ever saw for assuring that control. 

Now we'll lick the mail order houses with 
15-year financing—the only plan I’ve ever seen 
for doing it in a practical and safe way. 


I'd call it the “General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation” of the building industry. Look 
at what financing has done for the automo- 
bile dealers and manufacturers. Only our 
opportunities are bigger. 

We're for it. How else 
fidence of the investing 
gages? 

In subscribing to stock, we figure the 3-year 
plan as only the necessary preliminary to the 


can we restore con- 
public in home mort- 


later unlimited financing sales of 


stock to the public. 


Because the bankers can not control it. We, 
the stockholders, will run this company and 
centralize in it all financing of first and 
second mortgages on new jobs and monthly 
payment notes. 

When we get more experience in this new 
company we can safely work out more liberal 
rules for financing—get away from the rigid 
rules established by insurance and mortgage 
companies to protect them from speculative 
builders and irresponsible contractors. These 
rules have handicapped us because of the 
other fellow’s faults. 


No promotion fees. That is almost unheard 
of. Every dollar we invest is our own benefit. 
That is another thing that appeals to us. 

The method of organizing this company is 
sound, We're actually taking part in the 
selection of the organization committee and 
have a big voice in the management. 

Because we're trying to get out of the rut 
of working for the contractors and others by 
selling for ourselves. We're going to take the 
initiative in this mortgage plan as well—it 
all goes together. 

As I see it, the founders of this company 
will, for a long time, reap extra benefits 
through their pioneering this thing. 

Think of the leverage this plan gives us— 


through 
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to control the business of our local contrac- 
tors, realtors and others—at a profit to us! 


Give us this plan, and then let my bankers 
and building and loans, and finance companies 
try to treat me as a beggar instead of as a 
partner in the sound financing of construction 


work. 


We're sick of the whims of local banks and 
other finance agencies that we don’t control— 
and we’ve always been worrying about being 
let down by our present financing connections. 


We're striving for 100 percent efficiency in 
Associated Leaders system, and the 


using the . 
finance plan will help a lot. 


This plan protects our sizable 


investment 
in the retail lumber business. It’s 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


to build up 
Ames, 


Frankly, 


profits we need. 
going to 


help us make a profit on that investment and 
good will as well. 
Emerich & Co., are a 
we've heard about them for years. 
ticipation in this plan means sound, adequate 
and experienced banking counsel at all times. 
we can handle financing ourselves 
—but we're taking this on as a sound and ’ 
profitable investment for our funds. A practical dollar-and-cents plan.that uses 

We'll pay our subscription, 
of the reduction in our accounts receivable 
with some money left over. 

Because this plan will take most of out 
sales out of competition and give us the extrt 


Because this industry-owned and controlled 


company, 


great house; 
Their par- 


we believe, out 


brochure ‘ 


MAN, 


yey 


under the direction 
understanding 
of credit extension to our customers that other 
financing sources have turned down without 
even analyzing them. 

Financing 
woodpile”’ 


the most constructive 
and dealer co-operation. 

Any retailer or manufacturer who is inter- 
ested and who has not received copy of the 
‘A Giant Awakens” 
formation by writing the 
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of sane and 
management, will provide forms 


has been the “nigger in the 


of our business for years and this 
plan solves the greatest problem we have. 


ideas of manufacturer 


may receive in- 
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Basements and Attics Offer Large Sales Field 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—The 
accompanying illustrations show 
how some practically unused space 
in a basement in a Seattle home 
was converted into an attractive 
room for the three boys of the 
household by paneling the walls 
with knotty West Coast hemlock 
and installing built-in bunks sug- 
gestive of a ship. The boys are 
tremendously proud of their room 
and take pains to keep it neat and 
orderly. It is as warm and com- 
fortable as any other room in the 
house, and provides a healthful and 
pleasant place for the boys to study, 
read and entertain their friends. 

The room was planned by F. M. 
Smith, designer for the Seattle 
Home Modernizing Bureau, as part 
of the bureau’s service to Seattle 
home owners. J. I. Ripley, Seattle, 
was the contractor. Twelve-inch 
hemlock boards and 3-inch battens 
were used for paneling. A solid 
Douglas fir door and bunks of the 
same material complete the side- 
walls. The floor is of Douglas fir 
flooring. 

This installation illustrates one 
of the effective uses that may be 
made of unused space in basements 
and attics, and emphasizes the op- 
portunity that exists on every side 
for lumber dealers to create sales 
by interesting home owners in fin- 
ishing off rooms in those parts of 
the house. 

No other part of a house permits 
such freedom of use as do these so 
often overlooked places. The space 
in unfinished basements and attics 
has a number of distinctions. The 
finished rooms of a house usually 
are essential and have a certain set 


function to perform, such as the 
dining room, living room, bath 
room, bedrooms and the kitchen. 
Each must be furnished in a more 
or less standard way according to 
the use made of it. The day-by-day 


of the household, or to meet a spe- 
cial need. Or, it may be parti- 
tioned off to serve several pur- 
poses. 

Maybe the woman of the house 
would like to have a sewing room, 











A view of one end of the room, showing the built-in bunks 


requirements of a family usually 
are fully met by these rooms. 

3ut the attic and basement are 
different. They may be finished, if 
need be, to provide additional bed- 
rooms, or to serve as storage space. 
If the space they offer, though, 
is not needed for these purposes, it 
can be used for some kind of room 
to please the fancy of some member 
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or a studio. If so, the attic is a 
fine place for either of these. Ora 
den can be built there for the hus- 
band or the boys. 

As no standards have been set 
up for rooms of this kind, as has 
been done for most of the other 
rooms in a house, informality and 
originality can be called into play. 
No matter how unconventional the 


furnishings or finish of the rooms 
in an attic or basement may be, the 
fact that they seem set apart from 
the rest of the house in a realm of 
their own, makes them seem very 
much in good taste. 

Stairs to the attic, if these do not 
already exist, usually can be built 
without disturbing the order of the 
lower rooms. An infinite variety 
of finishes may be worked out for 
attic and basement rooms. Boards 
may be used for walls and ceiling 
and for partitions. These may be 
left natural, or painted or stained. 
Of, if a finish is desired, they may 
be covered with tongued and 
grooved boards, such as ceiling, on 
which a more smooth paint job 
may be obtained. Vertical wood 
panels are another easily installed 
and practical finish. 

An additional advantage that 
comes from finishing the attic or 
basement of a house with lumber is 
the insulation that is obtained. 
Wood itself is one of the best in- 
sulators known. When an attic 
or basement is sheathed with wood 
a considerable amount of heat will 
be conserved during cold weather 
and all of the other rooms of a 
house will be more easily kept 
warm. 

The attic of one home has been 
finished to resemble the interior of 
a log cabin. Living in such a room, 
it would be easy to get one’s 
thoughts away from the routine of 
everyday city life. Interiors sug- 
gestive of some other part of the 
world, or of some earlier time in 


history, to suit the fancy of an in- 
dividual, could be reproduced with 
good effect. 











At left—The basement room as it appeared at time the modernizing was begun. At right—General view v of the room after modernizing, showing 
the knotty West Coast hemlock paneling. 
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Can a Young Retailer Gain 
Mill Experience ? 


[The “young retailer” discussion again “strikes sparks,” the fireworks 
this time being set off by a young man who finds some formidable 
“snags” in his path as he attempts to follow the course advised in one of 
the recent contributions to the series. At his request, and for obvious 
reasons, his name and location are not printed. Readers who have 
failed to follow this series of articles, which began in the issue of Dec. 6, 
are missing something. Readers are invited to send in letters telling 
of experiences—or embodying helpful suggestions—pertaining to “learn- 
ing the ropes” .of retail yard operation.—Ep1r0k. } 

Referring to your series of articles on training the college 
graduate to be a lumber retailer, | want to comment on 
some of the points made by your unnamed contributor 
on page 40 of the Jan. 10 issue, who has “gone through 
the mill.” My comments are from the point of view of one 
who is in the mill for the purpose of learning the lumber 
business. 

The program for the logging camp and mill—a month 
or two at each of the jobs mentioned—leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

The difficulty in following such a course is the rareness 
of plant officials, on the West Coast at least, who will 
sanction anything resembling such a comprehensive expe- 
rience. Their very legitimate reasons for hesitating are 
that the process of continually breaking in a man on new 
jobs is expensive for the company, and, more particularly, 
that it disturbs the organization of every department that 
the apprentice passes through. 

Were the mill friend to take the boy’s father seriously 
when he requested that no favors be shown his son, this 
range of training would take nearly as many years as 
your contributor planned in months. The rank and file 
can’t possibly get moved to a new job, on a progressive 
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Young Man Now Working in a 
West Coast Mill With That 
Objective Tells of Obstacles 
in Path to Accomplishment 


plan, every month or two. Treating this boy better than 
the rank and file causes a great deal of comment, mostly 
unfavorable. Before he had been transferred to his third 
or fourth job the boy would discover himself running into 
a foreman or superintendent completely unsympathetic 
toward the idea of providing the boy opportunity to learn 
what he needed, or to getting a transfer, or possibly even 
to his staying on the payroll. Obviously, there are great 
hazards in such a situation, which is quite a regular occur- 
rence and does not necessarily imply improper behavior 
on the boy’s part. 

By no means insignificant is the consideration that for 
the greater part of the period of from one to several years 
that the young man is in camps and mills he will be doing 
common labor and be paid from $75 to $80 a month, 
Counting his special expenses in traveling over the country, 
subscribing to a few trade journals, and buying a few 
books about lumber, he will find there isn’t much left 
for entertainment if he is to be self-supporting. And if 
he is to get along smoothly with his partners on the job, 
he will assume most of their manners, which are rather 
different from those that he went to college to learn. 

While it is not my intention to prove that learning the 
lumber business is not worth while, I think the article 
referred to needs some supplementing. The boy will have 
a better chance of succeeding if he early realizes that it 
is a hazardous and expensive proposition in more ways 
than one; and that if he is going to make it pay, he must 
do a thorough job and be prepared for difficulties. It is 
not without reason that there is a dearth of college men 
with practical training in lumber distribution. 


“Not a Mere Job But an Obligation to Render Service” 


Dear NEPHEW Jim: I can scarcely realize 
that you are twenty-one and the possessor of a 
college degree. I surely do admire your ambi- 
tion to “carry on” in your father’s footsteps 


[By F. J. Chesney, General Manager 
Miles Avenue Lumber Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. | 


has not changed one whit in my twenty-five 
years in the game. Know your man! _ Study 
his needs in the light of your being of service 
to him. Assist, by placing yourself in the po- 





in the retail lumber business, and relieve him of 
some of the burdens incident thereto. I also 


sition of the prospective buyer and see if you 
can honestly convince yourself as you hope to 


appreciate your asking me for pointers out of 
my twenty-five years of experience in the busi- 
ness; and I understand how you fear that your 
father might mistake your consideration of the 
problem for a certain hesitancy or reluctance 
on your part. 

In a way, your problem is somewhat different 
than mine was when I entered the business a 
quarter of a century ago. It is different insofar 
as methods and means of conducting the busi- 
ness are concerned. But, Jim, let me tell you 
that it is identical in this one respect—old 
human nature has not changed one whit in the 
past twenty-five years. 

Jim, look at it this way. You are not enter- 
ing upon a mere job or occupation. In seeking 
the merchandising .of lumber as a profession 
you are rendering service to the public at large. 
You are helping to provide one of the vital nec- 
essities of our high American standard of liv- 
ing. Go into the woods with the cutters; learn 
the intricacies of the saw and planing mill; 
study the wood in its comparative values of 
stress and strain; experiment in the laboratory 
to test its multitude of capacities. In a word— 
exhaust the technical element involved in the 
subject; then if you do not combine your find- 
ings with the realization that yours is a task of 
rendering a public service, I can not predict 


much success for your efforts in the future. 

I can see you, by this time, asking me to “get 
down to particulars” as to your case. You 
have already spent four years covering your col- 
lege course, and you do not feel that you can 
devote two or three .additional years to class- 
room or experimental work. I agree with you, 
and I do not believe that you have to spend this 
additional time. In college you had courses in 
logic and mathematics. Fine—here is your 
present problem. Attack it logically. Go into 
your father’s establishment with an open mind. 
Spend, say, ninety days on the outside train- 
ing. With yeur faculties trained as they are to 
observe, you will quickly master the ordinary 
varieties of lumber that a domestic market: re- 
quires. You will almost instinctively, by asso- 
ciation, become familiar with the measurements 
and dimensions. 

Allot a portion of these ninety days to the 
mill. Observe the processes that change the 
silent slabs into everyday necessities in modern 
construction. My next suggestion to you is 
one for spending sixty days in making every 
possible contact with the lumber buying pros- 
pect. Travel around with one of your father’s 
veteran salesmen as he meets his trade. And 
here again the old college training pops up. 
How about those courses in psychology? Re- 
member, I remarked, that old human nature 





convince this man. 

If you are in earnest, Jim, at the end of this 
five months period you can go to your Dad and 
sincerely tell him that you are ready to dem- 
onstrate your capabilities. And why are you 
bound to succeed? Because, just as the build- 
ing is erected, so you have laid a solid founda- 
tion by those years of college training. Upon 
this you have erected the framework of the 
structure by those five months of observation 
and first-hand contact, and now you are ready 
to “fill in” the framework with the material oi 
real accomplishment—results. 


Remember a man’s career is his masterpiece. 
It must not be—it can not be—created in one, 
two or three years. Only by a slow process 
can anyone achieve the goal. But, my boy, 1 
you will only keep before your eyes that your 
undertaking is not a mere “job,” but a definite 
obligation to the public; not only a means ol 
livelihood, but a most important element 1 
American home life, you will not only enjoy 4 
substantial income but the added satisfaction of 
making the lives of others a little more bright. 

There is not a doubt in my mind, Jim, that 
a boy who has your fine college record can fail 
to attain, by effort and observation, to the 
heights of his chosen career. Remember al- 


ways that “He who merits, bears the prize.” 
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Few Changes in Companies’ 
Personnel 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., Jan. 19.—Few changes 
were made im executive personnel of the Rock 
Island Lumber & Coal Co., Rock Island Sash 
& Door Works and Southern Lumber Co., three 
of the Weyerhaeuser and Denkmann lumber 
group, at annual meetings here Jan. 16. 

John D. Shuler, Des Moines, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Rock Island Lumber 
& Coal Co., succeeding E. P. Denkmann, who 
retired from the office, and T. B. Davis, jr., 
Canton, Miss., was named a director to suc- 
ceed Mr. Denkmann on the Board. John H. 
Hauberg, Rock Island, was re-elected presi- 
dent; John P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, 
Wash., vice president; F. J. Cossitt, Wichita, 
Kan., assistant secretary-treasurer and F. O. 
Brownson, Wichita, general manager. 

Officers of the Rock Island Sash & Door 
Works were re-elected as follows: John P. 
Weyerhaeuser, president and treasurer; John 
H, Hauberg and Victor A. Stibolt, vice presi- 
dents; A. C. Hansen, secretary, general man- 
ager and assistant treasurer; John P. Weyer- 
haeuser, Victor A. Stibolt, John H. Hauberg, 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; Edwin W. 
Davis, Cloquet, Minn.; R. D. Marshall, Rock 
Island; and Charles Esplin, jr., Rock Island, 
directors. 

Officers of the Southern Lumber Co. were 
re-elected as follows: Fred Wyman, Daven- 
port, president; M. N. Richardson, Davenport, 
vice president; George B. Lindsay, St. Paul, 
secretary-treasurer; C. M. Cochrane, Daven- 
port, assistant secretary-treasurer; J. R. Lane, 
Fred Wyman, C. M. Cochrane, M. N. Rich- 
ardson and Edwin B. Lindsay, Davenport: S. 
S. Davis, Rock Island; Calvin Ainsworth, Mo- 
line: and Z. K. Thomas, Warren, Ark., direc- 
tors. Mr. Thomas was re-appointed general 
manager of the company. 





To Tender Annual Entertainment 


New York, Jan. 19—Andrew H. Dykes, 
president of the Dykes Lumber Co., has an- 
nounced that the annual entertainment for mem- 
bers of the organization will be held on Jan. 
31 in the Tavern Room of the Commodore Ho- 
tel. The annual meeting of officers and man- 
agers of the several units of the Dykes chain 
will be held on the previous evening. Mem- 
bers of the organization with their wives and 
sweethearts are invited to be the guests of Mr. 
Dykes. 


Seattle Wood Products Show 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Jan. 19.—First of its kind 
to be held here, a Seattle Wood Products Show 
has been arranged for Feb. 10 to 14 by a com- 
mittee of local lumbermen headed by George 
Pearson, chairman of wood promotion for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
4-L. The entire ground floor of the old 
Fraser-Paterson department store at Second 
Avenue and University Street has been ob- 
tained. 

Outside exhibits already arranged include a 
miniature sawmill, a miniature donkey engine, 
and a miniature farm and buildings. The farm 
will be set up and conducted by Prof. W. J. 
Gilmore, of the Oregon State College, who will 
be present during the show. Similar shows 
have already been given at Tacoma, Spokane 
and Hoquaim, Wash., and at Eugene and Port- 
land, Ore., and the experience gained at these 
exhibitions will be used to make the Seattle 
show even better. 

_ The committee in charge of the show, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Pearson, who is general chairman, 
includes: George B. Blackwell, representing the 
Seattle Sawmill Association; A. D. Chisholm, 
district manager of the 4-L; George O. Gray, 

etail Lumbermen’s Credit Association; 
Charles E. Putman, shingle interests; and A. K. 
Roberts, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
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Inasmuch as the show will be put on by the 
entire local industry, including employees, it 
will be extensively advertised by means of ar- 
ticles and advertising in the local newspapers 
and by means of cards mailed out to lumbermen 
and others who should be interested. One plan 
involves the use of cards which the larger stores 
would be asked to inclose in letters and pack- 
ages. 

Mr. Pearson stated here that the results of 
these: shows 1n the other cities were worth more 
than their cost. These results include educa- 
tion of the general public and, more specifically, 
actual orders as a result of the interest aroused. 
In Tacoma a three-day show drew 18,000 per- 
sons. 





Salvages Hundred-Year-Old 
"'Dug-Out" 


Eau Craire, Wis., Jan. 19.—The accompany- 
ing illustration shows James Murray, noted lo- 
cal log roller, in a dug-out canoe which was 
hauled out of the mill pond of the Rust-Owen 
Lumber Co., at Drummond during the process 





James Murray, Eau Claire, in his “dug-out” 


of salvaging sunken logs. This “dug-out,” 
which is believed by veteran woodsmen to be 
more than 100 years old, was pulled out of 
40 feet of water. It is made from a hollowed 
out log 16 feet long, by Indians or white ex- 
plorers, it is believed, at least 100 years ago. 
Mr. Murray has stored the “dug-out” in Eau 
Claire and plans to use it for exhibition pur- 
poses at water carnivals and log rolling con- 
tests. Later it may be presented to a historical 
society or museum. 





Survey Timber Source for 
Creosoting Plant 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 19.—A survey of 
the marketable timber in the territory served 
by the Tallulah Falls Railroad in western 
North Carolina has been begun through the 
co-operation of the Sawyer Timber & Lumber 
Co., of Richmond, Va., with the idea of deter- 
mining the feasibility of establishing an acid 
and creosoting plant near Franklin, N. C. 

Fighty timber sources have already been re- 
ported, the largest the Nantahala national for- 
est. The incompleted survey shows 650,000 
cords of acid woods, 65,000 cords of pulp, 325,- 
000 cross-ties and 62,000 chestnut poles con- 
tiguous to the railway. An average of twenty- 
five cars of marketable timber can be shipped 
over the railway a day, officials of the road 
estimate. 
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Canadian Saw Companies 
Merge 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 19.—From the gen- 
eral offices of E. C. Atkins & Co., in this city, 
announcement has been made of the merger of 
two leading saw companies in Canada, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Shurly-Dietrich Co., of Galt, Ont. The new 
consolidated company will be known as the 
Shurly-Dietrich-Atkins Co. (Ltd.), with head- 
quarters and main factory at Galt, Ont. The 
consolidated company will continue to manu- 
facture all the lines and brands heretofore made 
by both the companies; also machine knives 
formerly made by E. C. Atkins & Co. at Ham- 
ilton. 


The Shurly-Dietrich Co. is the oldest and 
only Canadian-owned saw manufacturing con- 
cern in Canada, having been established in Galt 
in 1872. In 1927 that company merged with 
T. F. Shurly Co. (Ltd.), of St. Catharines, the 
latter plant being moved to Galt at that time. 
E. C. Atkins & Co.’s factory at Hamilton was 
established in 1907, and now is being moved to 
Galt. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., which maintain branches 
in the principal lumbering, hardware and _ in- 
dustrial districts and sales agencies through- 
out the world, was established in Indianapolis 
in 1857. It has steadily grown until it has 
become one of the largest saw manufacturing 
concerns in the world, employing nearly 2,000 
people in all departments. 


Naturally it is expected that with the com- 
bined. resources of these two great saw concerns 
under one large company, they will be better 
able than ever before to serve the large and 
growing demand for the products of each com- 
pany in the Dominion of Canada and in other 
English colonies. 

Officers of the new company are: President, 
P. G. Dietrich; vice presidents, C. G. McGhie 
and H. C. Atkins: secretary, James Show; 
treasurer, E. L. McArthur; and sales manager, 
R. A. Arbuckle. 





Backgammon Is the Answer 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 17.—How this vogue 
for backgammon, a game that is literally sweep- 
ing the country, solves a problem for a North- 
western lumber manufacturing plant may be 
of suggestive value to other lumber and wood- 
working plants seeking something for which 
there is a wide, current demand. 

The Posey Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, 
recently went into the production of backgam- 
mon boards of Gray’s Harbor spruce. This new 
item was developed in November, and solved a 
manufacturing problem for the company, which 
had long pondered the question of what to do 
with the off cut from piano sounding boards 
which it manufactured. 

The idea of using the off-cut pieces for back- 
gammon boards was immediately placed in 
effect, and increased demand for this product 
which furnishes a game for adults that is now 
in the midst of a great vogue, enjoying nation- 
wide popularity, has been felt. 

About two thousand of the backgammon 
boards were turned out by the plant in the 
Gray’s Harbor section of Washington, where 
spruce abounds, in about two weeks, and it is 
believed that about 100,000 such boards will be 
manufactured for the immediate demand. 


Manufacturers of many lines are turning at- 
tention to the coming of backgammon, or rather 
the come-back of this game, recently revised 
and reintroduced to society, and now taken up 
in the midst of a business depression by most 
everyone. Retailers of department, sporting 
goods, toy, stationery, and specialty stores are 
taking it up, and experiencing ready sale for 
the fashionable and fascinating new game which 
new rules have created from an age-old pastime 
that has been revived and now seems destined 
to set a pace for bridge as a social diversion. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 10, 1931, and revised 


figures for the fifty-three weeks ended Jan. 


ONE WEEE 


Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association...............008:. 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association 


ee 


Total softwoods 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


ccvckinsthaweastWeksaes xa 

i Ce ee eae ee ckwke eas kaehebnea ae 
PIFPTY-THREE WEEES (Revised) 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association. .....ccccccccccces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association.............. 


Total softwoods 


Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Total hardwoods 
ee aaa wk aa big ewe ee Hee wee oe 
*Average weekly number. 











respectively : 
No. of Percent 
Mills Production of 1929 Shipments 
121 33,458,000 62 33,180,000 
198 82,643,000 58 88,071,000 
61 14,405,000 67 22,649,000 
25 3557,000 135 11,663,000 
7 414°000 24 2;477,000 
17 1,147,000 61 461,000 
46 4,378,000 72 4,869,000 
12 6,092,000 68 4,576,000 
487 146,094,000 61 167,946,000 
164 10,£47,000 41 . ,454,000 
17 2°383,000 39 1,511,000 
181 ~~ 43,330,000 40 14,965,000 
651 159,424,000 59 82,911,000 
Mills 
Reporting* 
127 2,528,246,000 82 2,396,751,000 
183 6.615,684,000 76 6.622,998,000 
66 1,862,302,000 62 1,733,161,000 
25 927,845,000 68 1,002.873.000 
7 199. 772,000 69 188,916,000 
25 127,630,000 67 100,730,000 
16 266,381,000 73 255,748,000 
13 320,817,000 85 292,753,000 
492 12,848,677,000 77 12,593,930,000 
187 1,292,823,000 71 1,210,913,000 
25 24 2,307,000 70 171,821,000 
212 1,535,130,000 71 1,382, 734,000 000 
679 14,383,807,000 77 13,976,664,000 


Percent 
of 1929 


68 
77 
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Orders 
36,708,000 

100,796,000 
18,567,000 
11, 466,000 


4,259'000 
5,945,000 
181,275,000 


14,823,000 
979,000 





q 
182'502,000 
90,152,000 
222' 362,000 
289,147,000 





a 


3, 1931, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available. and percentage comparison 
with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930 and 1929, 


Percent 
of 1929 
60 
77 
74 
157 
160 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


p of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Jan. 19.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Jan. 10, and the percentage relationshi 
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North Carolina Pine 


Jan. 19.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 




















No. of atti Unfilled Grtere ot | of figures from 96 mills for the week ended 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent | Jan. 10: Per 
rn ee ONO. oa ccccenendeeeeneeeee 117 940,796,000 $6,264,000 Percent Percent cent 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 166 1,565,745,000 342,802,000 22 | ; Aver.* Actual Ship- 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 86 1,323, 698,000 132,314,000 0 Production Feet Output Output ments 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 aan 810,000 18,902,000 7 Average* 15,630,000 re 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 175 ,020,771,000 177,747,000 i Pee ae 5,782,000 37 sae 
: | Shipments .... 7,155,000 46 124 eine 
| Orderst ...... 5,692,000 36 98 80 
° . . | ‘ | Unfilled 
California Pines _ Southern Pine Barometer | met os oss o00 ee 
. - ’ " P ie - ; ’ *“Average” is of pr due! tion for the last 
San Francisco, Catir., Jan. 20.—Following New eg og a ape — | three years. ill econ ah: 
is the latest report of the California White & pees Mage ee on ag ony Prowl agg |  tAverage of orders per mill this week 
S ° fac = aallanl - é j ) s 5 | amounted to 59,292 feet; preceding week's 
: sy Pine Manuf aaa A —e based average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 | average was 69,146 feet. 
on statistics trom twenty-hve mills: feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), | 
: Percent | report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
I groent of aeeme | ciation: ™ ‘ 
0 rO- 10 . | 
Feet | A DEee, Barta’. | Pet. of output | Northern Pine Shipments 
For Week Ended Jan. 10: | , — 
or Week Ende an. : | Production— — Carst . F eet Av. tual MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The follow- 
pyosuetion 3,900,000 100 | Aver, 3 yrs... .«- ete ko ia °°’ | ing table, prepared by W. A. Ellinger, secretary 
Shipments ....... 13,740,000 352 | ee FeO a 36,222,864 59.1 ey N E \ Spe 
CEE o ckdnewaes 11,705,000 300 Shipments* 1,712 35,952,000 58.74 99.25 orthern Pine lanufacturers’ Association, 
wer 3 St Sam, tee | Orders shows the carload distribution of northern pine 
tna = _ a 7 a we: f Received* F .1,873 39,333,000 64.26 108.59 | lumber shipments by States during 1930, and 
-roduction 5,485, 5 in hand en iv 5 . y 
iiemente 6.0. 17°633,000 390 74 en 4,910 103,110,000 . comparative figures for 1929, but Secretary 
Orders .......... 15'806,000 288 79 cn I isi i Ellinger points out that any comparison should 
Pe pata gee poste a shipments. take account of the fact that two of the largest 
ers an é e ° s § ; } 4 . ° . 
an tnereane 6f 4.90 percent, or 3,501,068 fect, mills in the northern pine producing section 
‘ during the week. were closed down during 1930: 
Carolina Pine Costs Lake States— Worthwest— 
: : ‘ 1930 1929 1930 1929 
NorFo_k, VA., Jan. 19.—The North Carolina Hemlock and Hardwood Illinois 1372 4150 Minn. 1495 2904 
Pine Association reports in November the total Papeete Wis a Indiana 130 338 N. Dak. ... 9 
cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, | H eg H «nd eet tala oe — ro oo Total 1495 2909 
was $20.06 for mills doing their own logging, rer cegell- ardwood Manutacturers /Asso- Wis 1585 3618 Middle West — 
- : : ciation makes the following report for the week 18. stains . r Og 
the range for these being from $13.96 to ened ton 90: wae Towa 263 . 
$26.95, with one firm reporting an extraor- — , Percent Total 4049 10878 — 7 F 
dinary figure of $45.64; $21.15 for mills pur- — Total Per Uatt?s ss Eastern— Kansas 1 
as . ie “17. Hardwoods— ota er Un pacity Jers 7 212 —_ — 
chasing logs, and that the average for all mills | Capacity, 39 units*. 8,166,000 210,000 100 = —— bay Ra. Total 326 667 
was $20.19—the statement being based on 11 | Actual production 3,744,000 96,000 45 Rp : South— 
ioneatin © eaetalieen Gnisemeiiien Seite | SEGUE. cxa2++>- 2,407,000 62,000 29 Penna. 134 341 
sports Irom 8 members repre senting 13 mills. Orders received+.... 2,185,000 56,000 27 Delaware 1 6 Miss. 1 1 
Average cost of logs for mills doing their own | Orders on hand..... 14,445,000 ....... : Maryland ... 3 Alabama 1 
logging, exclusive of stumpage, was $7.05, made | Hemlock— osieeiiais ' —— “ona — Total 1 9 
nf @4 ¢ vaing exnense < | Capacity 55 units*..11,516,000 210,000 100 ota E 
up of $4.96 _ logging pes weg and $2.09 for | Actual production |. 1,910,000 35,000 16 New England— Appalachian— 
log transportation; total cost of manufacturing Shipmentst ........ 932,000 16,000 7 Conn 18 57 Tenn. os a 
f »se mills was $5.95 made $3 6 Orders received}. 1,240,000 23,000 11 : : : West Va. 7 oe 
vous =_ . "t ae eo hes r ae a Orders on hand..... S:910,008 once aee Maine 9 16 Virginia 5 
awmi , 6 cen s- or dry ins and $1.63 tor *Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35. 000 Mass. 60 131 = — 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged | feet is considered one unit. The production N. Hamp. 7 oS Total ‘ . 
$5.69, made up of $1.87 for insurance and taxes, | '§ beard on monet ys o P as monte : : sy “— - 
e1 4G AE $926 fc umber fabricated at mill and used in xports 7 
$1.46 for depreciation, and $2.36 for general | construction work is included in total orders — — — 
overhead, and selling expense amounted to $1.37. | and shipments. Total 99 239 Gr. totals 7914 18345 
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January 24, 1931 


Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 17: 


Association reports as follows 


Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week....... 15,993,000 
SHiIPMeNtS weve eecceeeeeeeeweves 27,678,000 
Geers YOCCIVOE 2 cccsecccecoseses 23,310,000 
Report of 61 mills: 
Operating capacity .............-. 49,980,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 24,160,000 
Actual production for week...... 15,552,000 
Report of 86 mills: 
Average production ...........-. 41,746,000 
ree ee 127,374,000 
Stocks on hand—Jan 17. ...c2ccss 1,308,117,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 
Operating capacity .....ceecess 49,980,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 24,160,000 


Week ended Week ended 


Jan. 17,1931 Jan. 18,1930 
Actual for week.... 15,552,000 20,091,000 
ShipmentS ...ccse- 26,664,000 28,781,000 
Orders received.... 22,296,000 29,205,000 
Identical mills reporting, 85: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 41,421,000 


Week ended Week ended 


Jan. 17,1931 Jan. 18, 1930 

Unfilled orders 126,828,000 119,548,000 
Gross stocks on 

Sr 1,292,240,000 1,195,959,000 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Jan. 17 reported: 
Production — 91,966,000 
Shipments .109,741,000 
Orders .108,985,000 18. 51% over production 
A group of 343 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity 


19.33% over production 


. 300,441,000 


Average weekly cut for 2 weeks— 
ESE SS renee rea e Smee) LP 164,836,000 
UE © abs sie ks Se -il -ss afoar Sk ats ae i ee eve ae 104,895,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 17..... 108,892,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 17 was 91,966,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
a ee 32,558,000 38,805,000 113,489,000 

Domestic 

cargo 55,006,000 45,118,000 184, 910,000 
Export ... 15,593,000 18,479,000 5,7 52,000 
Local 6, 584, 000 Caen 9 ase eew es 
109,741,000 108,986,000 394,151,000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows 


Week ended 

Jan. 17, 1931 
Production 88,687,000 
Shipments 105,505,000 
Orders 104,740,000 


Aver. for 2 weeks 
1931 1930 
85,665,000 124,206,000 
96,788,000 119,069,000 
93,410,000 127, 650, 000 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuinoton, D. C., 


Jan. 19.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 


of the eensus the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 


shingles, C 
selected from the complete list: 


as the average paid Dec. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 


Floo » 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red 
pine fir No. 1 ue e. 5. No. 2v.g. Cedar Cy poe 
Mew Weve, Comte. ccc cvccvss eee $44.00 $40.00 ~~ eS $5.50 
New Bedford, Mass... ..cccceses 38.00 36.00 ee $80.00 6.10 
Pee, EE. Ros accsvieneeas eee 45.00 40.00 a oad 85.00 yee 
ae ge Ms Bphdiwsennewenwes $40.00 ane 37.00 $75.00 80.00 5.50 
Wisk cadens denekenwes 36.00 ie 34.00 85.00 ee 5.25 ee 
Paterson, ee eee 45.00 40.00 37.50 85.00 80.00 5.40 sesh ts 
Philadelphia, aA re 35.00 40.00 37.50 80.00 72.50 6.75 $8.00 
Ee 36.00 45.00 38.00 vee nah aoe Pant 
CO eee 40.00 44.00 37.00 aps 75.00 5.50 
TORREIIOWE, COED. cocccccesvsss 45.00 45.00 35.00 ae enc 5.25 eth 
Cee 43.00 43.00 er 76.50 68.00 5.75 7.50 
ry ef re 50.00 50.00 65.00 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
I, Miwa mine ane nae nw’ 41.50 arate 35.00 72.00 aa 5.90 
I WE cence esedeeiawee 40.00 43.00 40.00 80.00 ee 5.00 
i, Bg cb awit eles cekonnte 37.00 38.00 41.00 55.6 59.50 4.48 
S| Bn is 6 sie vie aierama'e 45.00 45.00 ne ‘ 75.00 5.20 
RS os io ermimone ane . 38.00 39.50 41.00 cece tees 4.56 
Bee Ameees, Call. ..cccccscvere er 31.50 30.50 jane 54.50 4.40 
Zam Pranciace, Calif............ eee 25.00 25.00 sites 50.00 ee 
SEN iak aes vKsearae éocae 16.00 16.00 38.00 3.00 





Orders 28 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to 


WASHINGTON, 


production aggregating 160,020,000 feet, 


D. C., Jan. 22.—Five hundred and _ ninety-five 
tions for the week ended Jan. 17 reported to the National 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


softwood mills of eight associa- 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


shipments, 204,396,000 feet, and orders, 204,729,000 feet. 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 

Southern Pine Associatio€. ....cicaccvecescsesoce 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
North Carolina Pine Association..............0-- 
California Redwood Association................. 


I Saanich nck es cad aula acl kb vce 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ 


Totals, hardwoods.............. é 


ee 





No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
135 34,883,000 37,443,000 41,874,000 
224 91,966,000 109,741,000 108,985,000 
87 15,993,000 27,678,000 23,310,000 
26 3,900,000 13,740,000 11,705,000 
7 506,000 2,248,000 2,682,000 
18 1,384,000 1,242,000 1,553,000 
87 5,014,000 7,162,000 6,282,000 
11 6,374,000 5,142,000 8,338,000 
595 160 02 20, 000 204,396,000 204,729,000 
203 16,546,000 15,736,000 17,572,000 
18 3,845,000 1,732,000 1,947,000 
221 20, 391, 000 17,468,000 19, 519,000 
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Redwood Data for 4 Years 


San Francisco, CA.ir., Jan. 20.—The fol- 
lowing statement of redwood production, ship- 
ments and orders in thousand feet has been 
prepared by the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, and includes figures from thirteen identical 
mills that represent 80 percent of the total red- 
wood production: 











Production— 1930 1929 1928 1927 
ED ance pinamot 337,124 391,614 372,202 365,176 
Shipments— 

Northern Cali- 

ee 111,501 128,915 126,432 139,921 
Southern Cali- 

TOPMEIB® occ cs 73,272 85,773 78,718 87,805 
Western; ...... 3,090 4,038 2,360 1,889 
Masterng .....; 73,562 78,982 71,297 79,822 
Poreign ....... 30,298 62,972 60,743 72,509 

Total ........291,723 360,680 339,550 381,946 
Orders Received— 

Territory 
Northern Cali- 

TOPRIG® .cess 111,636 129,642 121,581 137,440 
Southern Cali- 

SOPMIM® 2 céces 73,364 88,511 84, 130 95,541 
WeOSterny .ccces 2,977 3°546 2°332 1,858 
Easternt ...... 71,619 82,396 74,285 83,638 
oo re 28,006 66,072 62,989 71,468 

Sn ee 287,602 370,167 345,317 389,945 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


7Washington, Oregon, Nevada 
tAll other States and Canada. 


and Arizona. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAir., Jan. 17.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 10: 








Redwood White- 
Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 
Production 5,028,000 100 1,064,000 
Shipments ..... 3,034,000 61 1,164,000 
Orders— 
Received 3,889,000 77 1,678,000 


On hand ..... 21,930,000 4,660,000 
Pee COW bcceee  Seeeowen 98,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

Shipments Orders 


Northern California* 
Southern California* 
Weestern? 


1,287,000 
916,000 


1,515,000 
1,047,000 


Easternt ...........+.--+ 784,000 546,000 
PE ace cinne crn news. e es 47,000 781,000 
3,034,000 3,889,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





December Cement Data 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 19.—American port- 
land cement mills still show a decline in the 
ratio of operations to capacity, as indicated by 
the figures for the twelve months’ period ended 
Dec. 31, according to bureau of mines. statistics. 

The ratio of operations to capacity for the 
twelve months ended that date was 61.5 percent. 
The ratio percentage for the twelve months 
ending Noy. 30, 1930, was 62.6 percent, and for 


the twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1929, was 
66.4 percent. 
During December, 1930, 8,480,000 barrels 


were produced, 5,688,000 barrels were shipped, 
and stocks on hand at the end of the month 
were 25,848,000 barrels. Production in De- 
cember, 1930, was 24.4 percent less, and ship- 
ments 4.4 percent less, than in December, 1929. 
Stocks at the mills were 9.8 percent more than 
they were a year ago. 





A PREDACIOUS BEETLE has been introduced 
successfully by the forest insect field station at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, to aid in the suppression 
of the Douglas fir tussock moth, it was reported 
at the closing session of the annual program 
planning meeting of the northern Rocky moun- 
tain forestry investigative council at the 
chamber of commerce, Spokane, Wash. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Jan. 19.—The Golden 
Jubilee convention of 
the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, 
the first session of which 
was reported on pages 
46 and 47 of idast 
week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LU MBER- 
MAN,continued Wednes- 
day morning according 
to program. The plan 
of the convention in- 
cluded formal afternoon 
sessions, devoted to set 
speeches, and _ round- 
table discussions in the 
forenoons at which the subjects opened the pre- 
vious afternoon were discussed informally. 

But one round-table group met on Wednesday 
forenoon. John M. Wyman, of the American 
Building Association News, Cincinnati, who 
acted as chairman, opened the meeting with a 
further elaboration of the experiences of the 
Shreveport Building & Loan Association, which 
he had mentioned in his Tuesday address. This 
association has had extraordinary success in 
superintending the construction of houses upon 
which it makes loans. 

W. B. Roberts, of the Aluminum Company 
of America, followed with a detailed statement 
about the use of aluminum paint as a priming 
coat. He dealt especially with its application 
by spraying machines at the lumber mill. It is 
being used with notable success on siding, and 
the practice is to cover both sides and all edges 
and ends. Mr. Roberts answered many ques- 
tions and brought a wealth of technical and ex- 
perimental knowledge to the discussion. 


Marketing of Treated Lumber 


Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, discussed the market- 
ing of treated lumber. He stated that since the 
volume of lumber handled seems to be decreas- 
ing, dealers must look more to profits than to 
volume. Substitutes are entering into house 
construction, due to certain failures of untreated 
wood. Steel sash and steel joists are being 
used to overcome the difficulties of decay. Deal- 
ers are losing trade by reason of failing to 
carry treated stock for use in places where 
decay is likely to occur; and since architects 
are specifying treated stock, contractors must 
get it where they can. Mr. Hinckley mentioned 
zinc chloride treated sash stock and creosoted 
timbers. The Department of Commerce and 
the Wood Utilization committee have been 
energetic in getting this matter before the 
public. E. J. Correll, of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association, was present and elab- 
orated upon Mr. Hinckley’s statements. 

F. E. Stiles, of Togan-Stiles (Inc.), Grand 
Rapids, Mich., then discussed advertising as a 
messenger who helps make it clear to the adver- 
tiser as well as to the prospect what the adver- 
tiser is trying to do. The current economic 
struggle really began with the close of the 
World War. Old beliefs that business is a 
hard, cruel affair and that only the ruthless 
survive have defeated their own purpose, for 
they have destroyed the buyer’s confidence. One 
function of modern advertising is to regain that 
confidence by proving to the buyer that the 
dealer has the desire and ability to offer prac- 
tical service. The panic of 1930 may do as 
much for lumber as the panic of 1893 did for 
the steel business; for it has convinced the 
public of the desirability and safety of owning 








L. O. 


KILMER, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio; 
Elected President 
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homes. That men may starve in a land of 
plenty is evidence that there is somewhere a 
failure in the practical methods of handling the 
material side of modern life. A study of these 
basic factors and the necessary experimental 
work that must precede service should issue in 
proper advertising to tell the public the results 
of this study. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the beginning of the Wednesday afternoon 
session President Edgar Cummings introduced 
W. E. Miller, of Mount Gilead, one of the 
founders of the association. 

Al J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., president of the 
National association, opened his address on the 
functions of associations by saying that the 
present is a great era; something often lost to 
sight in the chorus of complaints. The increase 
in population, wealth, railroad mileage and the 
like have been phenomenal during the last gen- 
eration. Americans will not admit that they are 
licked; but their courage deserves leadership. 
Unemployment has resulted from peak industrial 
efficiency; and leadership is needed to redis- 
tribute these idle men to other useful industries. 

The lumber business was sick before the 
stock crash of 1929; for the Harvard business 
survey of 1926 showed that a cross section of 
lumber, coal and building material dealers had 
made but one percent of net profit that year. 
Business is always changing. The automobile, 
radio, motion picture, chemical and electrical 
industries support some 30,000,000 people; and 
yet no one of these industries was more than 
an infant thirty years ago. 

Many difficulties could be pointed out in the 
lumber business. There must be a shift of em- 
phasis from production to selling. There is too 
much price competition and too little intelli- 
gent direction of the use of lumber. There are 
too many dealers, too little cost accounting, too 
easy credits, lack of a national financing plan 
to meet the financing offered by mail-order 
houses, too little attention to trade relations, too 
much direct shipment to consumers, too much 
lack of definite sales policies on the part of 
manufacturers. 

These problems occur in every State; and 
since the difficulties are in this sense national, 
the solutions must also be national. Mr. Hager 
enumerated the efforts of the National associa- 
tion and mentioned especially the efforts being 
made to create local chapters of members in 
cities for the purpose of interchanging informa- 
tion. Mr. Hager closed by repeating his earlier 
statement that there is nothing materially wrong 
with the country or with the industry unless it 
is a lack of clear-visioned leadership. 

Adolph Piund, secretary of the National, fol- 
lowed with a brief word of greeting. He added 
to Mr. Hager’s statements the comment that it 
is impossible for any association to say from 
whom dealers should buy. The agreement of 
association members or even of two dealers to 
refuse to buy from unethical manufacturers is 
held a violation of law; but one dealer can, on 
his own motion, refuse to buy from sources that 
do not respect retailers’ rights. Mr. Pfund 
stated that it was clear from the progress of 
the convention that Ohio looks forward to 1931 
with the idea that the world is just as good as 
it ever was. 


Winners in "Best Competitor’ Contest 


Wilson Compton, Al. J. Hager and Arthur 
A. Hood acted as judges in the “Best Competi- 
tor” contest. In announcing the winners Mr. 
Compton stated that the problem of business is 
one of distribution to be solved by distributers. 
The contest indicates that aggressiveness and 
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Deliberations at Ohio Annual 


Take Firm Stand on Dealer Distribution + Suggest Education 


fair play are not in conflict. The contest indi- 
cates also that positive selling wins over nega- 
tive selling; that creative selling wins over 
parasitic selling ; and that selling for profit wins 
over selling for yolume. 

Two concerns tied for first place; the Potters 
Lumber Co., of East Liverpool, and the A. F. 
Kicos Lumber Co., of Youngstown. The con- 
test was not confined to Ohio, as was indicated 
by the fact that among the concerns receiving 
honorable mention were some as widely separ- 
ated as the States of Pennsylvania and Colo- 
rado. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, appearing 
under the auspices of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then presented a 
rapid-fire and epigrammatic address called 
“Target Talks.” In beginning this discussion 
of merchandising he said he appeared in the role 
of the consumer and not as a technical lumber 
expert. A customer is an ordinary human be- 
ing, seeking happiness and satisfaction. To be 
a merchant, a dealer must know his customers; 
but he is likely to be so familiar with them that 
he knows little about them. Women spend most 
of the money invested in household equipment. 
They own half the Pennsylvania Railroad, get 
65 percent of the divorces and all the alimony. 
Women put the Ford Model T out of produc- 
tion by refusing to ride in it. It’s important 
to have some knowledge of women as customers. 


Why a Dealer Does Not Make Profits 


Two things keep a dealer from making 
profits: “I’m entitled to make a living in my 
business ;” and “Because I run this business I 
know all about it.” Of any group, 10 percent 
have open minds, 40 percent say, “My business 
is different,” and 50 
percent don’t care. One 
reason it is no longer 
easy to get money in- 
vested in houses is that 
speculative houses need 
repairs immediately. 
The owner must pay 
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high prices for patching 
houses that should have 
been competently built 
at the beginning. Every- 
thing comes back to the 
consumer. A_ lumber- 
man is the purchasing 
agent for his commu- 
nity and should work 
for the customer’s inter- 
est. He must protect the customer from his own 
ignorance. If he exploits that ignorance and 
confidence for private and unearned gains he 
has only himself to blame that confidence de- 
serts him. A merchant should be able to answer 
these questions affirmatively: Do you know 
what your public wants? Does your product 
fit your market? Is it styled and priced to 
create a widening market? Are your methods 
efficient ? 

Lumber is valued for what can be produced 
with it, and the customer buys results. Financ- 
ing plans in themselves will not induce people 
to build who do not wish to build. People do 
want houses but fear shoddy construction and 
unfit designs. They want unit sales. An adver- 
tisement for a bumper does not interest people 
in a car. A good house involves not only good 
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materials but also good fabrication, design and 
technical manipulation. 

Mr. Lewis then answered a series of ques- 
tions which he had gathered from association 
secretaries. These answers elaborated his 
earlier statements. 

J. Warren Duffey, representing the Lumber- 
men’s Mortgage Co., of Toledo, then read a 
technical paper on house financing in which he 
argued for the superior qualities of coodpera- 
tive undertakings by local dealers and explained 
in detail the organization of the Toledo com- 
pany. 

Discussed Progressive Merchandising 


Orville H. Greene, of the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., then discussed 
progressive merchandising. He stated that he 
believes in and practices aggressive and pro- 
gressive merchandising and is ready if it seems 
advisable to turn the yard into a circus to gain 
proper results. His company handles every- 
thing that goes into the erection of a house 
except heat, light and plumbing; and he plans 
soon to add those. 

The present is witnessing a buyer’s strike. 
Forty million people work for a living in this 
country; and if each of those persons would 
spend $100, business would be back to normal. 
Mr. Greene suggested a proclamation by the 
President, urging such a course. 

Mr. Greene stated that he always wants to 
know the policy of the manufacturer or whole- 
saler from whom he buys; and whether or not 
this concern has a real interest in the retailer 
who acts as his distributer. A dealer can not 
do aggressive selling unless he handles quality 
merchandise. Wilson & Greene send out sales- 
men and do extensive advertising but do not cut 
prices. The price cutter 
sits on his office chair. 
He creates no new 
business. Aggressive 
selling creates new busi- 
ness and does not 
merely try to take self- 
created business from 
someone else. If deal- 
ers don’t do aggressive 
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selling, the mail-order 
men will! do it for them. 
It isn’t smart merely to 
complain of mail-order 
methods. If they can 
sell, they have some 
good tricks which the 
dealer can learn. One 
of their excellent tricks 
is indicated by the fact that their prices are 
higher than local prices. 

Contractors do not resent sales efforts of 
dealers if they really understand what it is all 
about. Few contractors are good salesmen, but 
they try to do selling in the belief that only in 
this way can they market their labor. Show 
them that they can still market their labor if 
the dealer does the selling, and they are willing 
to have it done for them. 

Wilson & Greene now have solicitors out 
gathering information upon which to base the 
season’s efforts. Fourteen people called at Mr. 
Greene’s home in one day with articles they 
were trying to sell. But no one ever calls in an 
effort to sell any of the products handled by 
lumber yards. Mr. Greene closed with some 
comments about the price cutter. The price 
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Stress Better Merchandising 


al Campaign on Grade-Marking + Debates Feature Meeting 


cutter is worse than criminal; he is a fool. He 
pulls down standards of goods and services. He 
can’t win by fighting fair. Price cutting is not 
business, any more than smallpox is health. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


On Thursday morning three round-table con- 
ferences were held. The one dealing with cost 
accounting was under the chairmanship of Don 
D. Battelle, of Battelle & Battelle, the associa- 
tion accountants. Orville H. Greene, of Syra- 
cuse, was chairman of the group discussing 
financing plans. Arthur A. Hood, of the As- 
sociated Leaders, Chicago, presented the ad- 
vantages of the financing plan represented in 
general by the offerings of the Associated Lead- 
ers, and J. W. Duffey, of Toledo, argued for 
local dealer codperatives. J. W. Welsh, of the 
East Ohio Lumber Co., Warren, was also on 
the program of this conference. 

Arch Klumph, Cuyahoga Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, served as chairman of the group dealing 
with the subject, “Protecting Dealer Distribu- 
tion.” In his opening statement Mr. Klumph 
said that obviously the local merchant should 
sell the lumber used in his locality. But direct 
shipment has become so serious, notably in the 
Cleveland district, that overhead has mounted 
alarmingly. Some time ago the retailers ap- 
pealed to manufacturers and wholesalers to 
make some orderly and ethical arrangements 
about the matter. Retailers offered to go a long 
way; and a tentative code was drafted to which 
retailers and manufacturers were ready to agree. 
It has been difficult to make progress with the 
wholesalers, and there is little chance of agree- 
ment with wholesalers as an _ association, 
although many individual wholesalers are com- 
pletely ethical in their practices. 

L. R. Putman stated that grade-marked lum- 
ber has been an important factor of the stand- 
ardization movement, and standardization is the 
basis of merchandising. The time has come 
when lumbermen organized in associations must 
stand together for sound and ethical merchandis- 
ing. 

V. M. Hawkins, of Boston, stated that any- 
thing that is human can be fixed. Retail dealers 
are entitled to local distribution, including dis- 
tribution to industrials. The few exceptions, 
such as railroad sales, sales to the Government, 
fabricated materials and the like, are well 
defined. 


Speaks for Pine Association 


C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, stated that his own 
companies produce some 300,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year. He personally led the fight for 
grade-marking, and since the practice was 
adopted some eight years ago his companies 
have not shipped a foot of lumber that was not 
grade- and trade-marked. The Southern Pine 
Association is preparing to take over more re- 
sponsibility for southern lumber by making it 
possible for small mills to join the association. 
These mills are being aided in practicing better 
manufacture and better grading. A survey 
shows that retailers distribute 75 to 80 percent 
of S. P. A. production and that Ohio stands 
at least third among the States in consumption 
of southern lumber. Naturally manufacturers 
are interested in retailers and in helping them 
to orderly distribution. There are 800 yards in 
Ohio representing at least an investment of 
$40,000,000. If this alien distribution is not 
checked it may destroy this great industry. 

Harold Crosby, Kansas City, representing 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that the problem has become acute 
because declining lumber consumption has 
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sharpened competition. 
Most of the country has 
been built up, and re- 
placement selling is the 
bulk of the trade. Lum- 
ber is still essentially 
in a production stage 
rather than in a mer- 
chandising stage. Mr. 
Crosby emphasized the 
fact that in all its plans 
the industry must keep 
faith with the public. 

H. C. Berckes, New Springfield, Ohio: 
Orleans, secretary-man- Blected Second 
ager of the Southern Vice President 
Pine Association, stated 
that 65 percent of southern lumber is cut by 
small mills. The effort to bring this production 
within the association will standardize policies. 
Grade-marking will discourage unethical ship- 
pers. One great object of all these efforts is 
the building of consumer confidence. The car- 
lot buyer ought to deal with the retailer, but 
in turn the retailer must render a complete 
service. 

A committee consisting of William Smith, 
Akron, L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, C. C. F. Siev- 
ing, Toledo, and Bert Reid, Cleveland, was ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution on the subject for 
submission to the resolutions committee. 





H. W. BALILINGER, 


Co-operation with the Retailer 


Secretary F. M. Torrence, of Xenia, stated 
that O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.), New Orleans, had 
wired that he could not attend the meeting. 
Mr. Torrence added that the idea is current 
that members of this association, which is essen- 
tially a marketing organization, had been solicit- 
ing direct business; but Mr. Cloud assures him 
that in every transaction a local retailer is in- 
cluded. Mr. Torrence also stated that he had 
phrased the discussion sub-head, “How can we 
encourage the ethical shipper,” with deliberate 
intent. It seemed to him that much effort was 
expended in discouraging the unethical ship- 
per, while the virtuous distributer was rather 
ignored. 

Mr. Putman then briefly outlined a tentative 
plan that has been formulated by the Southern 
Pine Association for intensive co-operation with 
retail lumbermen. This includes consumer in- 
spection service, education of salesmen, a plan 
for retail merchandising, codperative advertis- 
ing, dealer helps, exhibits, home financing and 
modernization, architectural service, develop- 
ment of industrial business and the like. Re- 
tailers are being invited to the Southern Pine 
convention in March, where this matter will 
be considered at length. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session this committee on 
protection of dealer distribution reported a reso- 
lution which was referred to the committee on 
resolutions. The report endorsed dealer dis- 
tribution, recommended the formation of local 
dealer groups to serve as clearing houses be- 
tween dealers and manufacturers to discourage 
unethical local practices and endorsed the em- 
ployment of grade-marking, car cards and local 
inspection. It recommended a joint campaign 
to inform local money lenders, architects and 
the like about the benefits of grade-marking 
and the evils of grade substitutions. 

E, S. Nail, Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., Mansfield, in a genial and happy manner 
announced the winners of the Clean Yard Con- 
test conducted under the auspices of his com- 
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pany. Winner of the first prize in Class A, 
consisting of yards that have planing mills, 
was the Dexter Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 
Awards of merit in this class went to the Brain 
Lumber Co., Springfield, East Dayton Lumber 
Co., Dayton, Fisher Bros., Akron, Kelsey & 
Freeman Lumber Co., Toledo, and the Rock- 
port Lumber Co., Cleveland. First prize in 
Class B, consisting of yards without mills, went 
to the Pearl Road Lumber Co., Cleveland. 
Awards of merit went to H. E. Clemm & Sons, 
Fredericktown, Gordon Lumber Co., Lakeside, 
Lebanon Lumber Co., Lebanon, Lorain Street 
Lumber Co., Cleveland, and George H. Worch 
Lumber Co., Versailles. Secretary Torrence 
gave a prize of $10 in gold to each foreman of 
the two winning yards. 


How to Get Co-operation 


J. W. Welsh, East Ohio Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, in speaking on the subject, “Getting 
Codperation From Local Building Industry 
Factors,” stated that the place to begin is with 
the dealer’s own organization. There are two 
sides to competition; yours toward the competi- 
tor, and his toward you. The first is probably 
the more important. Cultivation of an associa- 
tion and codperative spirit has a large influence 
upon profits. There is never a successful elim- 
ination fight, for invariably the winner loses. 
It is best to send the high-speed salesmen after 
the non-competitive and creative trade. Mr. 
Welsh told of having a survey made of 2,000 
homes, by two college girls, for modernization 
prospects. It brought direct business, indicated 
how advertising should be directed and built 
contractor good-will by giving these men jobs. 
Out of 260 deals, 208 were non-competitive. 
Mail-order trade is cutting in. But this compe- 
tition touches all the factors of local construc- 
tion, and it makes possible the getting of all 
these local people together in a cooperative 
effort. The survey developed prospects for 
items not handled by the company. Turning 
these prospects over to the proper merchants 
developed a reciprocal spirit. It is like the 
fable of the faggots that could be broken sep- 
arately but that could not be broken in a com- 
pact bundle. 

Farl Lesher, Rockport Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, spoke about displays and profits for build- 
ing specialties. His own company has installed 
an attractive display, recently described in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Lesher stated 
that the experience of remodeling an office for 
displays presents much useful information to the 
dealer. He learns much from the specialists 
whom he employs. A successful display pre- 
sents a picture to the prospect of what he is 
trying to do. No other great industry expects 
a prospect to go out into a warehouse or to look 
at unassembled parts when making his selection, 
and the failure to display picture-making goods 
to house builders loses sales. 

Window displays are changed twice a month, 
and there are three feature rooms. Part of the 
success depends upon a complete service; and a 
dealer with a good location can handle and dis- 
play specialties to his own and his customer’s 
profit. 


Debate Proves Interesting Feature 


The debate between Howard Potter, of 
Columbus, and S. S. King, of Dayton, on the 
subject, “Resolved, That the city salesman for 
the retail yard is an economic necessity,” was 
held on this afternoon instead of Friday. 

Mr. Potter, taking the affirmative, defined 
a salesman as a person who sells guods at a 
profit. He ruled out the order-taker and the 
trouble maker. He confined his opening state- 
ment to the assertion that selling is the weak 
point of lumber retailing. A dealer knows his 
own business so well that he assumes everybody 
else does. But they do not. The fact that 80 
percent of the sales made after Mr. Welsh’s 
survey were non-competitive indicates that peo- 
ple bought when the advantages of buying were 
pointed out. If company executives can do this 
canvassing and selling, well and good. Other- 
wise the company should have enough compe- 
tent salesmen to work the territory completely. 
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Mr. King differed with Mr. Potter on the 
point of definition. He called retail lumber 
salesmen “city solicitors’ which, he said, in- 
dicated a prosecutor; a good name, in his opin- 
ion. He enumerated a long list of qualities 
needed by a competent salesman and stated that 
he knew of no such retail lumber salesman. 
Mr. King read a number of letters from dealers 
telling of unfortunate experiences. He _ sub- 
mitted tabulated figures of the cost of hiring 
a salesman and estimated that to justify such a 
cost the salesman would need to sell upwards of 
$50,000 worth of lumber a year. There are in- 
direct costs in the antagonism of trade; and 
public opinion is not an insurable loss. In Mr. 
King’s opinion a salesman can not be kept under 
supervision. He figures jobs already sold by a 
competitor, and these figures are used in later 
sales to reduce the competitor’s prices with re- 
sulting ill will. Good-will is destroyed, compe- 
tition broadens, prices go down, and cutthroat 
tactics prevail. 

In his reply Mr. Potter insisted that he and 
his friendly opponent were not talking about the 
same thing. Salesmen can and should be a 
reflection of the policies, attitude, service and 
spirit of the yard. A company sending out 
order takers and pirates gets what it deserves. 


Stresses Move for Better Manufacture 


C. C. Sheppard, president of the Southern 
Pine Association, in addressing the convention 
reiterated some of the statements made at the 
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morning round-table discussion. He stated that 
he had known for some time that manufacturers 
had not given sufficient consideration to retailers 
in the matter of marketing lumber. A survey 
of the shipments of 140 mills indicated that 
Texas consumed more southern pine than any 
other State. Illinois stood second, and Ohio 
third. Ohio might be second or even first if 
figures could be gotten from the great number 
of small mills. With retailers distributing 75 
to 80 percent of southern production, it is plain 
that unless retailers prosper the mills can not 
prosper. 

The small mills are being brought into the 
association and taught association standards of 
manufacture and grading. The Southern Pine 
Association is formulating a broad, tentative 
program of co-operation with retailers, and Mr. 
Sheppard invited the Ohioans to the convention 
to be held in New Orleans in March, at which 
time retailers from all over the country will be 
present and will aid in developing the plan. 

Grade-marking is an important part of the 
new cooperative service. The Southern Pine 
Association has more than 100 members, operat- 
ing well equipped mills. Mr. Sheppard sug- 
gested, not as a sales argument but as a sug- 
gestion for promoting the development of grade- 
marking, that if all Ohio dealers for a period of 
90 days would specify on all their southern 
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pine purchases that the orders must be filled 
with trade- and grade-marked stock it would 
work a tremendous change in mill practice. 
Dealers would get high grade stock; non-mem- 
ber mills would clamor for admission to the 
association; and their dues would fill the war 
chest which is being used to promote the mutual 
interests of manufacturers and retailers. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 


On Friday, the final day of the convention, 
the morning discussion groups were not assem- 
bled; but the members and visitors spent the 
morning visiting the Pearl Road Lumber Co. 
and the Rockport Lumber Co., both of which 
were winners in the Clean Yard contest. 

The afternoon session contained some of the 
feature addresses of the convention, and it was 
noteworthy that the convention hall was 
crowded to capacity on this the final session of 
a four-day convention. 

The committee on resolutions reported in 
favor of the National association’s stand on 
dealer distribution and suggested local groups 
to serve as clearing houses for handling prob- 
lems of distribution. It endorsed grade-mark- 
ing, local inspection and the use of car cards 
and suggested an educational effort to acquaint 
architects and money lenders and others who 
should be interested with the merits of grade- 
marking and standard lumber. It asked for 
legislation prohibiting the importation of goods 
produced by forced labor. It endorsed the 
practice of extending itemized prices in the 
making of bids rather than lump-sum bidding. 
It suggested to the directors that the constitu- 
tion be amended in order to bring association 
government into line with the best corporation 
practice. Finally it extended thanks to various 
persons aiding in making the convention a suc- 
cess. 

Arch Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, stated at the beginning of his ad- 
dress that distribution is the most serious mat- 
ter confronting the industry; and the question 
of who is the logical distributer of lumber is 
the most serious question. Mr. Klumph re- 
peated some of the statements reported earlier 
about the inability of retailers to agree with 
the wholesale organization upon a_ standard 
practice. An unethical wholesaler can not sell 
to a car-lot buyer and to a retailer at the same 
price without disorganizing the industry; but 
at present in the Cleveland area very large 
volume of business, commonly recognized as 
retail in character, is being sold direct. The 
ease of making money by overstepping the 
limits of fairness is the explanation; but these 
unfair short cuts in other fields have led to 
disaster, and the lumber business is no excep- 
tion. Mr. Klumph quoted President Hoover 
as saying that unfair competition is waste. The 
question resolves itself into whether or not the 
lumber retailer is necessary; and since he is, 
the question of proper distribution answers it- 
self. There seems no way open to an official 
agreement about policy. But if unethical ship- 
pers may sell to whom they please, individual 
retailers may buy from whom they please. 
While dealers can not agree formally on such a 
policy, the one chance of remedy is for each 
individual to find out the policy of the concerns 
from whom he buys and govern himself accord- 
ingly. 

Debate on Independent Dealer 


One of the features of the program was a 
debate on the question, “Can the Independent 
Dealer Survive?” The negative was taken by 
Col. C. O. Sherrill, former city manager of 
Cincinnati and at present vice president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati. The 
affirmative was taken by John B. Garver, of 
Garver Bros., an independent concern that sold 
nearly half a million dollars’ worth of goods 
last year in Strasburg, Ohio, a town of less than 
1,500 people. 

It became clear early in the debate that the 
two speakers were agreeing and were scarcely 
clashing at all. They agreed that any efficient 
merchant, independent or chain, can and will 
survive. 
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Col. Sherrill defined an independent as a 
man who owns and operates one single business. 
Strictly, he could hardly hire clerks, for here 
the item of employment comes in. A chain is 
a concern operating two or more stores by 
means of employees. Success is based upon 
service to the public, and this is its only justifi- 
cation. Such success may arise from better 
goods, lower prices or better and more cour- 
teous service. There is a real place for the 
independent in the grocery business. The em- 
phasis should be placed upon the economic 
soundness of a concern and its conformity to 
current tendencies; for no business can win 
otherwise. It has no inherent right to survive 
but must find and obey the economic law. 

The chain, so Col. Sherrill says, has but a 
single profit between producer and consumer. 
It is able to employ mass buying, highly effi- 
cient engineering and competent management. 
There is no collusion between chain companies. 
The progressive independent is not being de- 
stroyed; only the inefficiency of independent 
management is being weeded out. Failure in 
independent ranks, and the percentage is high, 
is seldom due to competition. It is more often 
due to inexperience and the resulting incompe- 
tent management. 


Why the Independent Can Survive 


Mr. Garver in his reply described at con- 
siderable length the policies and practices which 
have made his old concern a nationally known 
mercantile company. Six chain stores have 
opened in Strasburg in the last ten years, and 
all have disappeared. The chains could not 
establish their claim to save customers money. 
They did not buy the local farmers’ produce. 
They did not take telephone orders, nor did they 
offer prompt delivery. The company has never 
talked against the chains but on the contrary 
welcomed and learned from them. People don’t 
buy for sentimental reasons or because a con- 
cern pays local taxes. It will pay its taxes 
anyway. The company expected no business it 
did not earn by prices, service, styling and 
understanding of the community. 

The independent is in a better position now 
than at any time during the last two years. 
Mass buying has its limits. The chains have 
bought from large concerns, and as a result 
many smaller factories have closed and their 
employees are without work. Even the large 
factories are becoming apprehensive over being 
at the mercy of chains, and many of them are 
revising their policies to put the small dealer 
upon the same level with the chains. Chains 
are not popular with local banks. Independents 
have always carried quality goods, and chains 
have sold on price; and with the price differen- 
tial disappearing, most of the chain advantage 
is going with it. 

Mr. Garver told many dramatic stories of 
the sales and the service offered by his concern, 
mentioning one day’s sale that brought in more 
than $4000. A Cleveland concern, to make a 
one-day sale of equal per capita for the city, 
would have to bring in more than $6,000,000. 
He told of advertising, entertainments, aids to 
persons in trouble. There are 17,000 names on 
the mailing list. All of these incidents and 
dramatic stories pointed the statement that the 
independent can survive if he brings intelligence 
and energy to his task. 


Election of Officers 


At this point the nominations committee re- 
ported, and the following officers were elected: 

President—Lorenz O. Kilmer, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio. 

First vice president—Jud Yoho, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Second vice president—Homer Ballinger, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

G. A. LaVallee, Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
was included in the debate as a middle-ground 
advocate. He stated that there seemed to be 
no middle ground, for the two debaters had 
agreed that the contest was between efficiency 
and inefficiency, not between independent and 
chain. He added that lumbermen are being 
given better tools for their work; and one of 
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these is the tool of adequate display of goods. 
He described the work of the Home Builders 
Studio, organized to aid dealers in designing 
and using displays. He described some of these 
displays and their success in aiding sales. 

Vernon M. Hawkins, Hawkins Companies, 
Boston, in speaking on. “Methods of Distribu- 
tion,” stated that he came not as a spell-binder 
but as a retail lumberman, working and fight- 
ing for retail interests. He elaborated upon the 
theme of Mr. Klumph, that distribution is being 
conducted unfairly. With a wealth of illustra- 
tive material he drove home the statement that 
wholesalers and manufacturers are not all per- 
forming ethically and that this unethical dis- 
tribution is demoralizing the business. The far- 
sighted manufacturer knows the value of the 
retailer. If a manufacturer decides to sell direct, 
does it openly and makes no attempt to deal 
with retailers, that is all right. If he tries to 
sell to retailers and also in competition with 
them, that is all wrong. If he is ethical in one 
State and not in another, that, too, is all wrong; 
for if he will deal sharply with one retailer he 
will with another. Mr. Hawkins told of many 
instances where distributers backed down when 
confronted with their practices. 


Charting a Sales Program 


O’Neill Ryan, sales manager of the Weather- 
wood Co., Chicago, made the final speech of 
the convention on the subject, “Charting a Sales 
Program for a Retail Lumber Business.” Mr. 
Ryan laid most stress upon the value of know- 
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ing, training, trusting and requiring definite 
things from his organization force. This force 
needs opportunities, responsibilities and guid- 
ance. Most salesmen need to have a definite 
requirement placed against them if they are 
to recognize their opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. They should know the mercantile and 
financial details of the company for which they 
work. A retailer needs to control his own 
retail sales; and he should add to the items 
carried all those that complete and round out 
his mercantile service. The mechanism of busi- 
ness has been quite well perfected, and the big- 
gest remaining need is one of personnel; of 
the human element. In closing Mr. Ryan stated 
that the year was opening hopefully. It will 
be one, doubtless, of sober recovery; but that 
recovery seems to be under way. 

Following the report of the auditing com- 
mittee, President Cummings made a brief and 
graceful farewell speech as president. 

The convention has been marked by exten- 
sive entertainment and with some collateral 
meetings. Ladies were entertained at various 
receptions, theater parties and luncheons. The 
annual banquet was held Thursday evening at 
the Cleveland Club, where the birthday cake 
celebrating the organization’s fifty years ap- 
peared. The Old Guard held its usual dinner 
Thursday noon at the Auditorium, and the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen held its annual meeting and luncheon 
Wednesday noon at the Chamber of Commerce 
Club. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen Open 
Annual Convention 


Nore: A complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association will appear in the 
Jan. 31 issue of the AmertcAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpIrTor. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21.—Over five hun- 
dred retailers from eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland are attending 
the thirty-ninth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s’ Association, which 
opened today in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The joint meeting of the board of directors 
and executive committee was followed by the 
annual local unit conference for retailers only. 
The topics discussed at this meeting were co- 
operative advertising, the credit situation, co- 
operation among groups and the building con- 
gress established in the Lehigh Valley. 

Jack Tubbs, of the Selbyville Manufacturing 
Co., Selbyville, Del., told of the co-operation 
among lumber dealers in that section in sign- 
board and poster advertising. Forty-two sign- 
boards have been erected in that territory, 
stressing home building and owning, unsigned 
advertising advising the customers to go to 
their retail lumber dealer for material. 

Alfred Hagen’s talk on the new Lackawanna 
County credit bureau was a stimulating account 
of the working out of a system which fills the 
gap between the retailer and gives reliable 
credit information on contractors and other 
buyers through which retail lumbermen have 
been systematically losing money during the last 
few years. 

Maurice Burton, of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Corporation, Philadelphia, urged a “get to know 
your competitor” campaign as a way to increase 
profits. His three main points were fair play, 
meet, know and believe your competitor and 
have adequate rules to meet every situation. 

George Kingsley, of the Brown Borhek Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., outlined the Lehigh Valley 
3uilding Congress, a co-operative working or- 
ganization taking in lumbermen, roofers, con- 
tractors, architects, bankers, and building and 
loan organizations—everyone who has any- 


thing to do with the process of construction. 
Committees have been appointed to set in mo- 
tion a repeal of the Pennsylvania lien laws and 
bring about uniform legislation and to handle 
systematically the financing of home building. 
In reports from representatives of each county 
group, which followed, the concensus was that 
volume of business does not mean profits but 
quality does. Sales in 1930 had fallen off from 
10 percent to 25 percent, but there is a mild 
feeling of optimism for 1931 if all stick to- 
gether and work hard. Of the seventeen groups 
represented, thirteen showed unusual activity 
and the other four only normal. The meeting 
was concluded with a short talk by J. F. Car- 
ter, of the Southern Pine Association. 
Highlights of Thursday morning’s program 
include the annual messages of President C. C. 
Rosser, Secretary J. Frederick Martin and 
Field Secretary J. L. Buckley, and an address 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis, through the courtesy of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. . 
Following the reserve supply luncheon a ses- 
sion for retail lumber dealers only will be de- 
voted to discussions of four vital topics: “Is 
the present system of distribution of lumber and 
building materials from the manufacturer to 
wholesaler or jobber to the retailer and then 
to the contractor satisfactory?” “Are retailers 
generally merchandising lumber and _ building 
specialties as they should?” “What do the 
manufacturers think of the present system of 
distribution?” and “in view of this, what is the 
future of the independent retail lumber dealer?” 
Sales talks will feature both the Friday 
morning and afternoon sessions. The enter- 
tainment program for the three nights includes 
“Young Men’s Night” on Wednesday, the an- 
nual banquet and dance on Thursday and a 
theater party Friday night. 
[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has risen to 74.7 
for the week ended Jan. 14, 1931, from 74.5 for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1931. 
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Mountain Dealers Can Help Selves 


Retailers Improving Their Business by Group Co-operation — Closing Sur- 
plus Yards Nearly Always Permanent Remedy for Overyarded Condition 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cora, Jan. 19.—A good 
attendance, interested audiences, and a program 
which stimulated frank, open discussion of lum- 
bermen’s problems marked the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held here Jan. 15, 16, and 
17 at the Broadmoor Hotel. 

Spring-like weather in the famous Pikes Peak 
country in marked contrast to the sub-zero tem- 
peratures which prevailed in Denver last year 
was one of the contributing reasons for the 
excellent attendance from all parts of the 
Rocky Mountain region which greeted President 
R. M. Mudgett, of Greeley, Colo., as he called 
the meeting to order on Thursday. 

Ensuing discussion both from the speakers 
and the floor in the following two days of the 
convention appeared to indicate most strongly 
that the lumbermen of this region are fully 
cognizant of the conditions which are now con- 
fronting the industry, and are prepared and 
anxious to take steps among themselves to bet- 
ter their position as an industry. One of the 
outstanding facts brought out in all the dis- 
cussions is that never before has there been 
such a spirit of concerted action and willingness 
to co-operate in bringing about a change for the 
better. 

After the meeting had been called to order 
by President Mudgett, George G. Birdsall, 
mayor of Colorado Springs, officially welcomed 
the visitors. His address was responded to by 
another Colorado Springs man, T. M. Collier, 
who also added his welcome on behalf of the 
lumber dealers of the city. 


President's Address 


Stating that he was living up to a promise 
made to himself and the organization last year 
when he took office, President Mudgett took 
occasion to read an essay in lieu of the usual 
president’s address. “I congratulate the mem- 
bers,” he began, “for the excellent spirit of 
optimism which has been manifested through- 
out the entire year of 1930, which we all know 
was not all that it might have been. While 
there is no great improvement in business con- 
ditions in immediate prospect, I believe that we 
will see a marked change for the better by the 
end of 1931, and perhaps before. 

“This State particularly is in excellent con- 
dition, with better crop returns noted than for 
many years, in spite of the fact that farmers 
are not getting what they should in the way of 
prices. The value of crops alone in this section 
was in excess of $140,000,000 last year.” 

Mr. Mudgett also called attention to the re- 
gional and group meetings which had been held 
during the year, with particular reference to 
the trip which he had taken through the 
Arkansas Valley in company with Secretary T. 
J. Vincent, and which was productive of a num- 
ber of new memberships. “It is my belief,” he 
stated, “that the regional meetings provide one 
of the best means at our disposal to promote 
better acquaintance, build up our membership, 
and encourage a friendly spirit of co-operation 
among individual lumbermen. My only regret 
is that I did not have more time for more 
trips.” 

The speaker also told of the progress made 
by the organization in adjustment of freight 
rates from the Northwest, explaining that the 
original offer made had been rejected by the 
railroads, and that work was still going on in 
a strong effort to reach a speedy solution. 

Mr. Mudgett concluded by urging the asso- 
ciation to prepare to take action in fighting the 
proposed change in the Colorado lien laws, 
which have held good for thirty-eight years, and 


against which, he indicated, pressure is now 
being brought to bear. 

This speech was followed by the treasurer’s 
report, given by Mr. Vincent in the absence of 
Jay T. Chapin. 

Secretary Makes Brief Report 


Secretary Vincent’s report was short and to 
the point, Mr. Vincent merely stating that the 
usual group meetings had been held, with even 
better results than heretofore. He concluded his 
remarks by paying tribute to the work of the 
president during the year in obtaining a large 
number of new members. 

With the immediate business of the conven- 
tion out of the way, the first address was given 
by Don Critchfield, of Seattle, Wash., who had 
for his subject, “How Lumbermen Are Making 
More Profit by Buying Short Lengths.” This 
proved to be an interesting and highly educa- 
tional talk on actual ways and means of mak- 
ing money through the use of short lengths 
in building small sectional and portable struc- 
tures, with special reference to rural communi- 
ties. 

He declared that a national survey made by 
the parent association has disclosed that lum- 








T. J. VINCENT, W. A. FULTS, 


Denver, Colo.; Laramie, Wyo. 


Re-elected Secretary Elected President 
bermen were overlooking one of the most im- 
portant and profitable uses of wood; that the 
short lengths in most cases were the clearest, 
driest, and in all ways the best part of the 
timber. 


How to Take Advantage of Opportunities 


To take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered, he urged that the retailer set him- 
self up in a small factory, and proceed to 
construct those articles which he felt that he 
had a market for. He pointed out that lumber 
should be made available to the consumer in 
the following ways: (1) In standard lengths, 
that is 12, 14 and 16 feet; (2) Ready cut; (3) 
Sectional buildings; (4) Ready built. 

Mr. Critchfield stressed the fact that there are 
annually 600,000,000 feet of 8-foot, and under, 
lumber being produced in Douglas fir and 
which is being bought at an average of $10 a 
thousand under the regular lengths. “Fac- 
tories,” he said, “are using this lumber and 
making a real saving. On the West Coast alone 
there are 9,000,000,000 feet of lumber produced 
each year of which 7 percent is in lengths of 8 
feet or less.” 





Ways the lumberman can take advantage of 
this use of short lengths, he summarized as 
follows: By use of a workshop, by carpenters, 
by selling, and by a survey. The latter two 
points were stressed as of the greatest impor- 
tance, inasmuch as a lumberman can hardly 
be expected to make an article and sell it, unless 
he knows what the needs and demands of his 
community are. 

This. talk was made very graphic and real 
by the use of slides of pictures which the speaker 
himself had taken in his travels, showing all 
manner of small farm buildings—brooders and 
feeders—as well as small tourist cabins, road- 
side stands and the like, which lumber dealers 
throughout the country are making and selling. 

He called particular attention to the fact that 
such structures have the advantage of economy, 
light weight, and also that they may be easily 
moved, and are not attached to the land, thereby 
clarifying the leasing problem in many cases. 
Use of the price per piece idea was also urged. 


Open Forum Discussion 


Following this address, the first session was 
concluded by an open forum discussion led by 
C. W. Richardson, of Denver. The first ques- 
tion opened to the floor was thus asked, “Is 
Your Town Overyarded,” and needless to say 
was productive of considerable comment, most 
of which was to the effect that the question had 
to be answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Richardson spoke of the effect of the 
plan which is in operation in many towns of 
buying up yards which economically should go 
out of business. He pointed out that in the 
last ten years the number of yards in fifteen 
different towns had been reduced, and in all 
of these but one the number had never again 
been increased, thus disposing of the contention 
that lessening the number of yards in a town 
acts as a standing invitation for another yard 
to come in. 

The second topic introduced was whether 
or not the organization—local or national— 
should push a building finance plan for the 
benefit of the lumber dealer. One of the chief 
objections heard from the floor was that in the 
case of remodeling work, particularly, a finance 
plan was useless because the lumberman was 
unable in the first place to furnish all, or even 
a good part, of the material used. 

Consensus of opinion from the floor led to 
the conclusion that dealers in this section of 
the country are depending upon local finance 
organizations in those towns which have them 
and are well satisfied, and that in general the 
situation locally is fairly well taken care of. 

Appointment of committees for the convention 
was the final order of business for the first 
afternoon session. President Mudgett appointed 
the following committees to act: Resolutions, 
C. W. Richardson, Denver, chairman, Fred 
Crissey, Colorado Springs, and W. S. Pickerill, 
Durango; nominating, W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, 
chairman, F. M. Weller, W. F. Marker, Leo 
Long, A. W. Bigum, and E. B. Humphreys. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Representing the University of Colorado, 
Prof. Elmore Peterson, the outstanding speaker 
of last year’s convention, opened the Friday 
morning session with a brilliant exposition of 
business and economics, entitled “Catching Up 
With Production.” 

Delivered in the speaker’s usual scintillating 
manner, and bristling with figures and pertinent 
observation, this speech proved to be one of 
the high water marks of the entire convention. 
Dean Peterson spent a considerable part of his 
time discussing the present day problems of 
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business, with particular reference to the state 
of the country at present. 

Proceeding into the body of his address, the 
speaker emphasized the fact that the capacity 
for production in this country during the last 
fifty years has far outstripped the growth in 
population and other growth factors. He then 
told of the causes leading to the depression 
and what the present state of affairs is. 

Prof. Peterson named three changes which 
must be made before any rapid improvement 
could be manifest: (1) Prices must be lower; 
(2) there must be an increase in the income 
of the poorer classes; and (3) there must be 
an increase in the ratio of expenditures for 
consumers’ goods to the expenditure for capital 
goods. 


"Buy it in This Market" Movement 


A short talk given by W. P. Redding, field 
director of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
outlined the “Buy It in This Market” move- 
ment which the chamber is now promoting. Mr. 
Redding told of the advantages of this idea by 
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of the industry. Nine of these form a national 
body which has to do with the promotion of 
lumber against competing products. They are 
rendering two kinds of service, direct and in- 
direct,” and he then proceeded to elaborate on 
these services and told how they are aiding the 
retail dealer. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Convening in the afternoon session at 2 
o'clock, the members of the association listened 
to Dr. Don C. Sowers, secretary of the Bureau 
of Business and Government Research at the 
University of Colorado, who reviewed his sur- 
vey of the “Operating Expenses of Retail Lum- 
ber Yards in the Rocky Mountain Region for 
1929” which has already been printed in full in 
the Dec. 27, 1930, issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 

After explaining his charts and diagrams, Dr. 
Sowers reached the conclusion that getting a 
proper profit is largely a matter of obtaining 
a proper markup in each department of a re- 
tail business. 




















Snapshots taken during annual convention of Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Left to right: (1) Al Hager, Lansing, Mich., and Thomas C. Hurst, 
Arvada, Colo. (2) W.S. Pickerill, Durango Lumber Co., Durango, Colo. and W. E. McClung, 
Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. (3) W. R. Grier, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and C. W. Gamble, Boise, Idaho. (4) A. J. Warren, Fort Morgan; Burt Coldren, Hallack 


& Howard Lumber Co., Denver; E. B. Humphreys, Raton, N. M.; 


and W. R. McFarland, Mc- 


Murtig Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 


explaining that it was a workable plan for the 
entire region, not limited to any one commu- 
nity, that it takes in the wholesaler as well as 
the retailer, and that it originated as a buyers’ 
movement rather than as a sellers’ movement. 

The morning session was brought to a close 
by Arthur C. Horner, of San Francisco, repre- 
senting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who had for his subject, “Services 
the National Association Is Planning for Lum- 
ber Distributers.” 

“There are eighteen organizations in the 
nation today,” he said, “working for the benefit 


He introduced his assistant secretary, Charles 
Rovetta, who was present, and thanked the 
organization, Secretary Vincent and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN for their co-operation in 
making this report possible. 

This talk was followed by another very in- 
teresting and vigorous address delivered by Al- 
ton J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who had for his topic, “Conditions Which 
Face the Industry.” 

In opening his speech, Mr. Hager explained 
that he had flown from a meeting in Chicago 
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to Cleveland and then straight to Colorado 
Springs by way of Cheyenne. 


Real Leadership in Industry Needed 


A few of the most pertinent observations 
from President Hager are as follows: “This 
is a great age we are living in,” he said, “but 
never before in the history of the world has 
there been as much fault finding as there has 
been in the last fifteen months. Our volume of 
business is off, but there will be no change 
because of mere complaining. The thing that 
we need more than ever before now is real 
leadership in the industry, with courage, vision, 
and a knowledge of the facts that confront us.” 

He called attention to the survey of the 
Harvard business school declaring that it 
showed a worse condition to be existing than 
that made by the local university. The trou- 
ble with the retail lumber business, he said, 
is that too many yards are being run by pure 
guesswork as to what constitutes a profit. 
If a man doesn’t know the cost of doing busi- 
ness, how can he expect to make a necessary 
profit? 

There is no lack of volume in construction, 
he declared, and we must look for the trouble 
elsewhere. Other factors which make our 
business unprofitable are that business con- 
ditions have undergone a great change. We 
have changed from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation, with a consequent increase in 
urban population. We have been spending 
too much time in silly price competition. 

What we need are proper cost accounting 
systems, an industry-owned home finance 
plan, better trade relations between the man- 
ufacturer and the distributer. What we must 
remember is that our business is an economic 
necessity for the community. The distribu- 
tion problem is not local, but is a national 
issue. 

We must work with the manufacturers and 
we must have the support of all members 
of our associations in a financial way to pro- 
mote our own welfare. 

Mr. Hager concluded by saying: Let us 
go out of here with the idea that there is 
nothing materially wrong with this country 
or its business. We have everything that we 
ever had except backbone. We must sell the 
banker the idea that home building is the 
best possible risk; we must advertise now 
more than ever before, because it is more 
important; we must get a larger percentage 
of the national income at a just profit than 
heretofore; and we must co-operate with the 
manufacturers to better our distribution. 


Treated Lumber and Its Uses 


Concluding the program was a speech by 
Justin T. Kingdon who spoke on “Treated 
Lumber and Its Use in Construction.” Mr. 
Kingdon outlined the work of the West Coast 
association in pushing treated wood. 

“The objection to wood construction,” he said, 
“lies in the belief that it is not adaptable. All 
that we want to do is to see that it is used 
where it is adaptable. We offer treated timber 
not because it is a cheaper material but because 
it is good in itself. The recommendations for 
timber use are its low cost, low weight, adapt- 
ability, and ease of construction, as against 
decay and fire hazard. Treated timber offers 
all the advantages plus safety and long life.” 

Mr. Kingdon concluded his speech by show- 
ing an interesting series of slides depicting 
various types of treated wood construction, as 
well as examples of decay. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers was the final order 
of business Friday afternoon and resulted as 
follows: 

President—W. A. Fults, Southern Wyoming 
Lumber Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

Vice president for Colorado—R. C. Todd, 
La Junta Trading Co., La Junta, Colo. (re- 
elected). 

Vice president for Wyoming—C. E. Stewart, 
A. P. Stewart Lumber Co., Thermopolis, Wyo. 

Vice president for New Mexico—A. E. Mon- 
teith, Star Lumber Co., Clayton, N. M. (re- 
elected). 

Directors—F. M. Weller, Weller Lumber 
Co., Greeley, Colo., H. H. Bakken, H. H. 
Bakken Lumber Co., Fowler, Colo., W. C. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Urged to Intensify Business Methods 


West Virginians Pledge Selves to Give More Efficient Distribution, 
and to Support Movement for New Home Building and Modernization 


CLaRKsBuRG, W. VA., Jan. 21.—More than 
200 dealers in lumber and builders’ supplies at- 
tended the annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation held here Jan. 19 and 20. Hunting- 
ton was selected as the 1932 convention city 
and announcement was made that the event will 
be held Jan. 20 and 21. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—C, P, Thorn, of Morgantown. 

First vice 
Charleston. 


president — Lee Savage, of 
Second vice 
Welch. 
Third vice 
Moundsville. 


president—C. P. Payne, of 


president—Charles Hood, of 
Fourth vice president—R. G. 
Parkersburg. 


Beckwith, of 


Secretary-treasurer—Rolland C. 
of Huntington (re-elected). 

Directors—W. R. Bowling, of White Sul- 
phur Springs; C. A. Parrish, of Spencer; C. I. 
Cheyney, of Bluefield; G. J. Dickerson, of 
Huntington; G. M. Mossman, of Huntington, 
and H. G. Truslow, of Charleston, 


Mossman, 


In the opening address of the convention Re- 
tiring President C. G. Conaway, of Fairmont, 
warned lumbermen and supply dealers against 
expecting any sudden business boom during the 
1931 construction season in view of the depres- 
sion of the previous year, but declared that by 
concentrated and intensive methods every man 
might improve his business to a great extent. 

The necessity of associations among all 
classes of business was stressed by H. Arthur 
Heinze, of Fairmont, a past president of the 
National Dyers & Cleaners’ Association of 
America and Canada. The ability to secure 
advantageous legislation through association co- 
operation and the correction of improper busi- 
ness practices through concerted action were 
given as potent advantages by the speaker. 


Speaks on Financing and Merchandising 


The prediction that a fully built house might 
be bought in the near future, perhaps within 
the next year, by the ultimate purchaser much 
in the same manner that he now buys an auto- 
mobile was made by Arthur A. Hood, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America. 

Mr. Hood spoke on “Financing and Mer- 
chandising” and he disclosed that efforts are 
being made to found a huge financing corpora- 
tion that will be capable of handling time pay- 
ments on complete homes just as motor manu- 
facturers now sell through their finance com- 
panies. 

Lumber and builders’ supply dealers should 
not fail to take advantage of the present fad for 
modernization of old homes, it was pointed out 
by F. A. Hofheins, president of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
remodeling of old dwellings, such as addition 
of porclies and improvement of bathrooms, was 
said by him to be an excellent method of re- 
building incomes that were reduced through de- 
pression and cessation of regular construction. 


SECOND DAY'S SESSIONS 


The second and closing day of the conven- 
tion was spent largely in hearing reports of 
various committees, adopting the report of the 
committee on resolutions and completing other 
routine business. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we reaffirm the policy of 100 per- 
cent dealer distribution on all products sold 
by our members and that we pledge our- 


selves to give 
tation. 


more efficient dealer represen- 


2. That we actively support the movement 
now being organized by various associations 
for the fostering of building new homes and 
modernizing of old homes, that it may assist 
in the better merchandising of lumber and 
building supplies. 

3. It is hereby recommended and urged that 
the group meeting idea be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor, recognizing as we do that this 
is a vital necessity for the upbuilding of our 
association. , 

{. It is also resolved that we extend to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion our sincere thanks for and appreciation 
of the co-operation and help so freely extended 
by it to our association by sending its repre- 
sentative, Arthur Upson, to us. 

Thanks were also extended to the officers for 
their untiring efforts during the last year and 
to all who had a part in making this conven- 
tion of the association a success. 

The resolutions committee was composed of 
Walter Perkins, of Bluefield, chairman; W. J. 

















Cc. G. 


Fairmont, W. Va.; 


CONAWAY, R. C. MOSSMAN, 

Huntington, W. Va.; 

Re-elected Secretary- 
treasurer 


Retiring President 
of Association 


Waldie, Pt. Pleasant; C. C. Robinson, Mor- 
gantown, and W. R. Bowling, White Sulphur 
Springs. The members of the nominating com- 
mittee were G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, 
chairman; Clarence Hays, Williamson, and W. 
H. Kleives, Wheeling. The personnel of the 
auditing committee was David E. Adams, Mor- 
gantown, chairman; A. E. Lemasters and A. F. 
Rexroad, Clarksburg. 


Report on Workmen's Compensation 


C. W. Hays, chairman of the committee on 
workmen’s compensation, in making a report of 
its activities,.declared he had ascertained that 
payments asked of lumber yard operators dif- 
fered in various sections of the State. FEqual- 
ized inspection has been promised, he said, but 
has not yet become an actuality in all places. 
The committee was requested to continue its 
investigations and make a report later. 

Following a joint report by C. C. Robinson 
and G. M. Mossman, of the cement commodity 
committee, the convention went on record as 
being opposed to the new method which has 
been adopted by the cement manufacturer in 
distributing to dealers, declaring it unsound and 
unethical. 





A resolution, which will not be made public 
for some time, was adopted suggesting a modi- 
fied form of the old plan of distribution. 

A report by G. A. Bailey of the roofing com- 
mittee was read, he not being present. G. M. 
Mossman gave a report on the gypsum. and 
lime committee; Oscar Henry on clay products 
and Karl Johnstone on metal lath. 


Urges Personal Solicitation 


Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade. extension 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Washington, D. C., in an ad- 
dress at the closing business session, told the 
dealers they must employ personal solicitation 
to obtain business this year. He urged that 
they turn their attention more to farm needs, 
pointing out the fact that the average farm has 
an assessed value of $8,000, that the annual de- 
preciation will be in the neighborhood of 2 per- 
cent, necessitating the expenditure of approxi- 
hately $150 for building supplies. 

Aggressive dealers, Mr. Upson said, are care- 
fully studying the physical facts of their com- 
munities and then laying down a clever barrage 
of salesmanship with all the sales helps and all 
the finesse shown by leading national sales or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Upson pointed out that too many dealers 
base the capacity of their territory on the vol- 
ume of new construction customary in their 
particular sections from year to year. They 
lose sight both of the fact that it is possible to 
stimulate this new construction and the even 
more important fact that existing structures 
offer them one of their greatest potential out- 
lets. It is common knowledge that many farm- 
ers have neglected repairs in recent years, Mr. 
Upson said, and the dealer who is awake to his 
opportunities “is concentrating on the remodel- 
ing and repair outlets these farms offer.” 

He urged those present to study the follow- 
ing physical facts: 

Number of farms in territory; number of 
buildings they support; their valuation; their 
annual depreciation; budget for annual re- 
quirements for each building; names of farm- 
ers and their addresses; the company’s equip- 
ment to handle its share of volume; methods 
of approaching each farmer, and what meth- 
ods can be most successfully used to sell each 
tvpe of farmer in the community. 

Convention entertainment features included 
two dances, the annual banquet and a program 
of humorous entertainment. 





Egyptian Syndicate Contracts 
for Russian Softwood Lumber 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 19.—The Egyptian 
lumber importers association which was formed 
last year to standardize prices, agree on credits 
and negotiate with Russian agents, reports that 
contracts have now been signed for about 80,- 
000,000 board feet of Russian softwood for 1931 
delivery, the first shipments being expected to 
arrive shortly. This information is included in 
a report from Commercial Attache Charles E. 
Dickerson, jr., at Cairo to the Lumber Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Russian lum- 
ber now enters Egypt at the same rate of duty 
as lumber from other countries. 

There has also been some activity in Russian 
box shooks, over 50,000 boxes having been re- 
ceived and larger quantities are reported ex- 
pected, 

The demand for American pitch pine and red 
gum, the principal American woods sold in 
Egypt, continues slack. 
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Jo Leading Manufacturers and Retailers of the Building Industry 
Working Hard ? Unsatisfactory Progress? 


It’s not strange. The Building Industry, But—leave the treadmill and take to . / eR ba %& 
with its tremendous power and possibilities, the pavement and co-ordinated efforts will Wy ; 
is on the Treadmill of Unco-ordinated promptly produce progress to profits. 


Marketing of Complete Units, and Lack Many of the leading declers are traveling 
S Ciicaese 0 oe on the Associated Leader pavement today. 
of Vonsumer Financing. A number of leading manufacturers are co- 
operating through the medium of this program. t 








Practically every product you make and 


sell must be skillfully installed or combined Their products are sold to the consumer. 


Their products are properly installed and 






with other products before it has any serviced—complete units of immediate utility _ ate sare AXS 
utility value. You are losing sales because to the buyer. a \ ADEQUATE 
your consumer prospects cannot be re- This program combines effective ideas and | FIRARCANS , 
sponsible for putting your products together materials with helpful guidance in promoting POL ets 
into useful and valuable things. the Retail Building Industry. It is the paye- QUALITY PRODUCTS 
ment for fast traveling dealers and co-operating IDENTAFIED AWD 

So the Building Industry chariot rolls manufacturers. / GUARANTEED 7 
vigorously and feverishly upon the tread- For leading dealers the Associated Leader ee ee oo ied 
mill, making little or no actual progress. program is a well-traveled pavement. to profits. ~ CENTRALIZED — 


For leading manufacturers it is a medium for 


No need to crack the whip or grease the effective co-operation. 


wheels—the treadmill only turns faster. 
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A concise and con- 
structive statement of 
the Associated Leader 
program, “What About 
Profits?” will be sent to 
dealer or manufacturer ex- 
eculives on request, without 
obligation. 
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Other industries are traveling the smooth and direct road to 
consumer favor—hence, Profits. It’s time the Building 
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1. Selling to the consumer (Thus earning the Re- 
Dd) \ tailer’s larger profit). 
a My 
- WD 2. Furnishing complete service units (Making it easy 


for people to buy complete homes, modernization, 


IN specialties). 
3. 


(Through practical co-operation of building in- 
dustry factors). 





4. Identified, guaranteed products and skilled work- 
\ manship (Developing confidence and permanent 


ail \ satisfaction). 


5. Safe and adequate consumer financing (To enlarge 
the market, stimulate sales and beat competition). 
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On this platform leading dealers and manufacturers can unite for a great 
sales creating effort—a business building and profit producing program. 


‘‘What About Profits?’’ 
sent on request to ASS@IATED LEADERS 
executives of Dealers OF LUMBER AND Fuet DEALERS OF AMERICA. 


and Manufacturers. WRIGLEY BUILDING ‘ ‘ CHICAGO 


See the reverse of this page for a picture of the Building Industry today. 


Centralized responsibility for sales and service. 
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®t) Selling Lumber, to Farmer and City Dweller 


Indiana Retailers Hear Addresses by Merchandising Expert and Editor of 
Farm Paper, and.an Attack on Chain Store System by Famed Radio Talker 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 19.—Indiana retail 
lumbermen expect in 1931 a considerable busi- 
ness improvement over 1930, partly because of 
the natural trend of the times from an econo- 
mist’s standpoint but mainly because the retail- 
ers themselves will force the issue and make 
business better by knowing merchandising 
methods, knowing the customer and what the 
customer wants and how he wants it, and know- 
ing each other so well that foolish suicidal price- 
cutting will not be thought necessary. Such, at 
least, was the impression to be gathered by 
anyone attending the forty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana here last Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. (A brief resume of Wednesday’s session 
appeared in the Jan. 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN.) E, L. Cochran, of the Voorhees 
Lumber Co., Flora, was elected president, and 
Byron Smith, of Valparaiso, vice president. 


Discussion was encouraged at each session by 
President Lewis Walker, of Terre Haute, and 
some of the opinions stated gave an excellent 
“cross-section view” of what the Indiana re- 
tail lumberman plans to do in the coming 
months. In addition each of several well chosen 
speakers brought a message well worth hearing, 
and most of the four hundred dealers paid close 
attention, apparently not wanting to miss any 
of it. Friendship and camaraderie seemed to 
be “in the air,” and it was noticeable that lum- 
ber retailers addressing the chair almost al- 
ways said “President Lew,” while apparently 
if Secretary Clayton D. Root had been called 
anything but “Clayt” by the members it would 
have been a mild form of insult. Hoosier hos- 
pitality and good fellowship were hard at work 
on the eighth floor of the Claypool Hotel (and 
part of the seventh), keeping strong the bonds 
of this State association. 


H. L. Dix, of the Dix Lumber Co., Terre 
Haute, well described what the retailers will do 
this year. Stocks everywhere are low, he said, 
and higher wholesale prices are to be expected, 
but if for some reason this should not be real- 
ized a reduction in retail prices is possible. It 
is certain, he declared, that “prices this year 
can not go down like they have in the last 
year or year and a half. We have not reduced 
prices. Our volume of business was off last 
year 20 to 25 percent, but we in Terre Haute 
knew one another and didn’t get scared and go 
to cutting our prices.” 

He has had difficulty during the last year, 
he continued, with crooked lumber, due mostly 
to the unusually hot weather and the fact that 
the falling-off of business made his stock more 
slow-moving than usual. “We had to keep it in 
the yard too long.” Also, he admitted, the in- 
ferior quality of some of the lumber had a 
part in the trouble, for the good lumber was 
not so affected. “We intend to stock a better 
class of lumber this year, and then hold the 
price. If we have a big stock of lumber bought 
at prices higher than today’s levels, we think it 
is better to keep it than to sell for a low price. 
There is only a certain amount of business. We 
all have our friends, and if we continue to give 
good stock and good service we won’t lose on 
price differences. A survey of cost systems in 
seven Terre Haute yards showed us that about 
85 to 90 percent of our business is secured 
without competition. I believe the lumberman 
is not to be censured if he holds his prices firm 
when volume is down, to keep from the red.” 

There were reports by several retailers that 
contractors are figuring on more work now- 
adays, but here the matter of big city compe- 
tition entered in, particularly with reference to 
Indianapolis yards wandering outside the city 


for trade, and the president remarked, “We like 
Indianapolis, of course, but I’m glad Terre 
Haute is as far away as it is.” Adolph Pfund, 
of Chicago, secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in a brief address 
said that the national association is at work on 
this problem and is forming special “chapters” 
in the larger cities; referring to the trouble- 
some questions of direct shipment by manufac- 
turers to consumers, he said it is for the re- 
tailer to determine from whom he will buy, and 
to buy from only those manufacturers whose 
policy it is to sell through retailers exclusively, 
on which question of policy several manufac- 
turers voluntarily have advertised the “way 
they stand.” 


Mr. Farmer—Quality-Quantity Buyer 


“The farmer is your best customer, your big- 
gest customer, and one of your quality cus- 
tomers,” announced Arthur C. Page, of Chi- 
cago, commercial editor of the Prairie Farmer 
who is in charge of the Farm Building page 
of that publication, in introducing to the lum- 
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bermen the type of man who today owns and 
manages America’s farms. The speaker ex- 
plained that he is in contact with about a hun- 
dred thousand farmers. He continued: 

The farmers of the United States have an 
annual gross income of $340,000,000, and in 
1925 the census showed $427,000,000 worth of 
farm buildings. 3y the 1930 census partial 
figures showed that value of farm land de- 
clined, but the value of buildings and equip- 
ment increased. Several years ago, when the 
farmer started, on the open range, he didn’t 
need many buildings and often what he did 
have were none too good. But now with more 
intensive methods of farming he must have 
more and better buildings. The farmer has 
more buildings than anyone else in the world 
—no other industry of like proportions has 
the acreage of roofing. There must be resi- 
dence, barn, corn crib and other buildings, 
and those of you who sell cement should re- 
member the silo, the driveways, and such 
things. The farmer works seven days a week, 
and night and day, as those of you who have 
milked cows will know. He is never out of 
a job, and he has steady money, even if it is 
not so much. 

But the farmer is a long-time thinker, and 
a long-time buyer. Last fall he selected the 
hogs to raise pigs next spring to go on the 
market next fall. He is figuring now on 
buildings he will build in another year or 


two. It is always a mistake to think the 
farmer is a cheap buyer, though. He is a 
close buyer, but not a cheap one. He is will- 
ing to pay for good lumber, but he wants to 
be sure he gets good lumber when he pays 
for it. Consider metal roofing, for instance— 
it used to be good for twenty years, but now 
farmers tell us the metal roofing they buy 
lasts only about two years. 

Then the editor told of some of the thousands 
of inquiries about building problems received by 
this ninety-year-old farm journal from its read- 
ers. One concerned fire protection, and the 
editor discovered that the best source of farm 
fire protection is an emergency cistern of 50- 
or 100-barrel capacity, kept always full of water 
for fire protection, for firemen say the greatest 
difficulty in farm fire fighting is the lack of 
sufficient water. ‘The local dealer ought to be 
the source of such information, if he is properly 
serving his trade territory,” the editor declared, 
and urged his hearers to make a special effort 
to sell farmers the materials for such cisterns, 
with instructions as to construction methods. 
Other inquiries seek information on how to 
build a basement that will stay dry, or what 
size Of corn crib, in dimensions, to house a given 
quantity of the grain, or the proper type of 
poultry house to build et al. ad infinitum. 

The chick hatchery business has increased 
rapidly in the last five years, he said, and one 
farmer asked a hatchery how to build the 
proper type of poultry house. The hatchery 
manager made a deal with a retail lumberman, 
whereby the lumberman was to build the poul- 
try house, or furnish the materials, and the 
hatchery, which bought the farmer’s eggs, gave 
a part of each check to the lumberman, thus 
assuring the dealer of prompt pay. In another 
instance he cited, a lumber retailer frequently 
sold lumber to farmers, who said they were 
going to build some of the familiar wedge-type 
chick-houses. The lumberman secured the plans 
for the best type of such chick-house, picked 
out the proper species, quantity and sizes for 
one chick-house of lumber so there would be 
no unnecessary waste, and had the first board 
sawed to the proper angle. Then he had the 
boards bundled, and when a farmer asked for 
lumber to build a chick-house the lumberman 
easily sold him the required number of bundles. 
The service was appreciated, and the lumber- 
man’s trade in these bundles grew. Then he 
got the idea of building the houses himself, and 
just as easily sold the completed units to the 
farmers. “That lumberman,” said the editor, 
“solved the problem of direct shipment to the 
consumer—he made it easy for the customer to 
buy. You lumbermen think about the lumber 
you are selling. The farmer thinks about the 
building he is going to build. That’s why he 
responds so well to the plans and pictures of 
mail order companies with their ready-cut 
houses. They make it easy for him to buy.” 

The Chicagoan mentioned also the “fly-by- 
night roofer,” which class contains “the crook, 
the man who is somewhat near a crook, and 
also the man who is just not quite honorable.” 
But whatever he may be in his methods, the 
farm editor declared, he does the lumberman a 
service, for, although a total stranger, he in- 
vades a territory in which the local dealer 
thinks there is no business to be had, no one 
able or willing to buy, and secures: orders; 
enough, surely, to make any retail lumberman 
get busy on his own accord. The speaker told 
also of a feed manufacturer who hired a girl— 
just an ordinary office girl with no sales train- 
ing—who telephoned to a large number of 
women on a list to ask them when they would 
order baby chicks, and then later to ask if the 
chicks had been ordered according to original 
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plan and if so if the feed had been bought and 
“we have some feed that’s just the right thing,” 
and the result was the sale of tons of feed. “Of 
course that’s feed, and not lumber,” Mr. Page 
said, “but you can make your own application 
to your business.” He urged the lumbermen to 
keep in close contact with their farm custo- 
mers, for the closer the personal contact the 
fewer the collection troubles, and he also urged 
them to keep in mind as farm market the Mas- 
ter Farmers, especially, when such men are 
named, for these keep their farms up to an un- 
usually high state of efficiency. 

A state of chaos exists in the cement indus- 
try, declared John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., president of the Fort Wayne Builders Sup- 
ply Co., in reporting on a conference of various 
factors in this industry, held recently in New 
York. The meeting, he said, was unable to 
reach any definite conclusions. It was impos- 
sible to get anywhere, because we don’t speak 
the same language.” 


Chain System Menace to America 


That fiery opponent of all things smacking 
of the chain store system, George H. Caslow, 
of Chicago, whose nightly radio talks are heard 
by theusands who tune in on WCHI for that 
purpose, was next on the program. To put it 
mildly, his talk was controversial, and there 
were opinions pro and con expressed by deal- 
ers in the hotel corridors afterward. He made 
it plain that he was attacking, not the chain 
stores themselves, but the system under which 
they operate, and charged that under this system 
less than 1 percent of the American people have 
obtained control of more than 50 percent of 
America’s money. 

He “waded right in” to his subject with the 
opening statement that, “I realize that in talk- 
ing to lumbermen I am talking to men who 
kid themselves they are not being hit by the 
chain proposition. But this thing that has been 
happening on Main Street is not a sparring 
match but a prize fight, and anything that con- 
cerns your town’s merchants concerns you.” 
He admitted that he has been called a pessimist, 
but declared that instead he is an optimist. 
“You can call things by their right names,” he 
said, “and still be an optimist. An optimist is a 
man who can look at both the dark and the 
bright side, subtract the gloom from the sun- 
shine, and still have a few smiles left.” 

He then took five cardinal elements which, 
he said, proponents of the chain system cite in 
justifying the existence of this plan of selling 
—they were efficiency, economy, progress, buy- 
ing power, and the law of the survival of the 
fittest—and one by one he showed up their 
weaknesses or irrelevancies to his own satis- 
faction and the satisfaction of a large part 
of his audience. Not all the audience, though, 
for there were some who questioned an argu- 
ment that depends, in part or in whole, on the 
attacking of “such a necessary thing as effi- 
ciency.” But ah! That’s why we termed this 
speech “controversial.” 

Anyway Mr. Caslow didn’t condemn efficiency 
itself, but urged only that it be kept under con- 
trol, comparing it to fire, which, while indeed 
useful as an agent to keep our homes warm, at 
once becomes a menace when it is out of con- 
trol. And concerning economy, he said there 
is no connection between economy and price, 
adding, “You never saw good times without 
high prices. It is not the high cost of living 
which should bother us, but the high cost of 
high living.” Buying power he likened to 
military power, which men scheme to attain 
and to increase like the feudal lords of old. 
It is not in sympathy with American ideals, he 
said, and American people, “even politicians,” 
are indicting it, in Grand Rapids, Mich., Chi- 
cago’s Northwest Side and West Side, and 
other sections especially. Buying power, he de- 
clared, is simply a method of saving money, 
and the speaker drew a big round of applause 
when he shouted, “And the more we save the 
poorer we get!” 

In connection with progress he said three 
factors are mentioned—growth, development, 
and movement—but sand-burrs exemplify 
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growth; and smallpox, development; and a dog 
chasing his tail is “nothing if not movement” ; 
but these, he reminded his hearers, surely are 
not indicative of progress. Getting on the 
wrong train, too, would be movement, he 
averred, but not progress. “Before we say it is 
progress, let us first know its destination.” As 
to the law of the survival of the fittest, this 
he branded as inhumane and opposed to the 
American ideal which is “dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal.” The 
very invocation of this law by chain system 
enthusiasts, Mr. Caslow concluded, is sufficient 
to “show up the chain store system in its true 
light.” 

Its importance from an employment stand- 
point he showed with the statement that cen- 
tralized buying power has put 248,000 travel- 
ing men out of work since Jan. 1, 1929. 


Merchandising Tips From An Expert 


The boss of the retail lumber dealers of this 
entire country—the consumer—was represented 
at the convention by E. St. Elmo Lewis, of 
Detroit, Mich., counsel in trade and consumer 
relations, who has been engaged by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
address a number of the retail conventions this 
winter. He definitely lined himself up as a 
representative of the consumer, however, and 
not of the manufacturers, saying that his thirty 
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years of merchandising activities in connection 
with four hundred lines of business and 125 
trade associations have taught him that in a 
buyer’s market such as now obtains the re- 
tailer in whatever line must sell what the con- 
sumer wants and needs, in the way he wants 
to buy it. As lumber is not really sold until 
it is in the hands of the consumer, the high 
cost of selling to this consumer is the prob- 
lem of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
alike. Commerce and industry already success- 
fully have applied scientific research to prob- 
lems of accounting and production, but only in 
recent years has the same scientific attention 
been accorded distribution. The two—produc- 
tion and distribution—must be co-ordinated, 
which means that distribution must be improved. 
As the advertising of competing lines, coupled 
with the spread of misinformed ideas about 
fictitious frailties of wood, has put wood on the 
defensive, it is patent that the seller must first 
educate the buyer. “The cost of selling,” the 
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speaker said, “is in almost direct ratio to the 
ignorance of the buyer.” 

Little booklets, containing on each page one 
of the questions (asked by lumbermen) to be 
used by the Detroiter as targets for his “target 
talks” on lumber merchandising problems, had 
been distributed to the members the preceding 
day, to give each lumberman a chance to see 
the application of each question to his own 
particular business conditions. Then Mr. Lewis 
answered twenty-three of these questions one 
after another. The questions, and the gist of 
his answers, were: 


Questions and Answers 


1. Q.—What are the most successful retailers do- 
ing in your territory? 

A.—Carefully analyze your territory, to know ex- 
actly what the consumer wants. Get the facts. 
Sixty great American department stores have banded 
together to form a Retail Research Association just 
to get the facts. They know they can’t afford to 
guess. Neither can you. If you don’t grow, I can 
ask 500 women and they will tell me why you don’t 
grow. Analyze the lost sales, and don’t always be- 
lieve it’s price. That’s thé easy answer. Beware 
the easy answer. Be interested ita your customers, 
and they will be interested in you. 


2. Q.—What are the most unsuccessful retailers 
doing in your territory? 

A.—tThey sit up nights trying to cut prices, a job 
which a robot could do just as well. When the Bur- 
roughs adding machine was on trial in a prospective 
customer’s store for several weeks, so its many uses 
could be really appreciated, before price was men- 
tioned, the company sold 90 percent of the trials; then 
when the saiesmen tried talking price first they sold 
42 percent of the trials. No man has the right to 
do the wrong thing in the wrong way or the right 
thing in the wrong way, either. The unsuccessful re- 
tailer is hiding behind the anciet “‘My business is 
different.” Eighty percent of all business is all 
alike. 

3. Q.—What is the best form of advertising to be 
used by the local retailer? 


A.—In any town of 10,000 or less, direct mail to 
a selected list, reinforced by newspapers if you can 
afford it and if you have sufficient length and breadth 
to give it point. 

4. Q.—Do you believe co-operative publicity of a 
retail industry, supported by all dealers in the same 
line ha city, town or county, is good business promo- 
tion 


A.—If any man (or any group) tells me how good 
he is, I look for something wrong; if he pays for 
the publication of how good he is, I’m sure of it. 
What counts is not how good you yourself say you 
are, but what your customers think of you. 


5. Q.—What is the best method of building up a 
local mailing list of owners, builders, contractors, and 
architects? 


‘A.—Block by block, house-to-house canvass. Once 
every 11 months, on the average, 10 perceat of a 
mailing list is either dead, moved away, or otherwise 
of no further value. 


6. Q.—What are the merchandising advantages of 
guaranteed, quality-branded products? 


A.—A branded article is of value only if it is favor- 
ably known. The more branded articles known in 
your community you have, the more of their friends 
are your friends. You don’t buy products, but the 
sale of products. Know your community and which 
branded articles it knows and will buy. The manu- 
facturer wants his product handled in a community 
by that retailer who is best able to merchandise it. 
If you don’t know the consumer, you don’t know 
anything. If you only know lumber, you only know 
25 percent of your business. 

7. Q.—Why do not more architects specify grade- 
marked lumber? 


A.—They believe their clients do not know 
about grade-marked lumber. An architect does what 
his client wants him to do. 


8. Q.—What are the best means available to deal- 
ers for financing home building? 


A.—Deal only through contractors who you know 
will do a first-rate job of building. The “jerry 
builder’”’ has done much to make money as tight as it 
is. A life insurance company vice president told me 
his company is tightening up on appraisal. Be sure 
materials and workmanship are good, and then edu- 
cate the banks on what you are doing. 


. Q.—Do you consider net profit of more impor- 
tance than volume of business? 


A.—That answers itself. Of course I do. 


10. Q.—What are the effects of lack of cost knowl- 
edge by individual retail dealers? 

A.—Unless he knows his costs he doesn’t know 
where he’s going, and he doesn’t know when he gets 
there. 


11. Q.—Is it possible to give such a commonplace 
commodity as lumber selling points that will make it 
as interesting to the average consumer as automobiles 
and radios? 

A.—A man buys a house, not 2x4s and siding and 
such things. Romance? I don’t know of anything 
that gets closer to a man than his home, that shelters 
his family and everything dear to him. Make him 
see the result, that’s what he buys. Home is the 
center of all things, in the eyes of Mrs. Jones. She 
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is a very important woman—spends 80 to 90 percent 
of the retail selling budget of the United States, 
and owns 50 or 60 percent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and 60 percent of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. Is your store a place where a woman 
would like to come in and talk business? Go home 
and take a look at your place. Have your wife come 
down. Get your office in shape so your customers 
will like to trade there—your women customers. I 
know of a $30,000 house sale that was not made be- 
cause the sink was not the right height. 

12. Q.—Is house-to-house canvassing, or ‘‘door- 
bell pushing,” good selling for a well-established local 
business? 

A.—H-m-m! “Door-bell pushing’ and “well es- 
tablished!” I can tell by the way this question is 
asked that the man who asked it wanted to take a 
slam at canvassing. I’m never too proud to peddle 
my wares, to ask for an order. Besides, in that way 
you get also the by-product of canvassing—you under- 
stand the people you serve. But there is your dignity. 
It was a great day for fools when modesty was made 
a virtue. 


13. Q.—Is it profitable for retail lumber dehlers 
to take an active part in civic affairs? 


A.—Why, of course! Go out and join the proces- 
sion. Help make the community on which you de- 
pend for all your business. 

14. Q.—Is it better merchandising policy to en- 
deavor to eliminate ignorant and cut-throat competi- 
tion on the part of competitors by matching quota- 
tions, or to ignore them and depend upon the stronger 
selling appeal? If dependence is placed on selling 
appeal, what should be the chief element in such an 
appeal? 

A. Matching quotations with competitors is the 
resource of a man who hasn’t any other. If a man 
has neither brains nor ability his only recourse is 
price. 

15. Q.—What can I gain by following the news, 
acting as volunteer reporter of lumber news for local 
papers, and by informing central lumber agencies of 
significant news relating to lumber? 


A.—It is a good thing to get all the favorable pub- 
licity you can get. 
16. Q.—Do you believe that the retail lumber 


Friendship and 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan..19.—Friendship as 
the strongest of all ties which can bind together 
the members of any trade association, and as 
the chief element which has made the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s’ Association the 
“granddaddy” of all hardwood organizations, 
antedating even the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association (which was founded by pioneer 
Indiana hardwood lumbermen), and has kept 
the members returning to meetings year after 
year simply because of the pleasure derived— 
friendship of that kind was the keynote of the 
annual meeting of the State hardwood group at 
the Severin Hotel here last Friday. 

By a fortunate coincidence, a special meeting 
of the National’s inspection rules committee on 
Wednesday and a directors’ meeting Thursday, 
in Chicago, had brought within easy driving or 
Pullman range several luminaries of the hard- 
wood world, and these as by common consent 
gravitated to the meeting of the hardwood 
Hoosiers. There are plenty in Indiana anyhow, 
of course, for as President Roy Wolf reminded 
his friends, this State has sent two men to the 
presidency of the National—Charles H. Barn- 
aby, of Greencastle, and the present incumbent, 
John I. Shafer, of South Bend. And John 
W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., added that 
last year’s National president, Robert C. Stim- 
son, while now a Memphis man, originally was 
a Hoosier, also. 


From the Furniture Makers 


Furniture manufacturers’ problems, and their 
hopes and expectations for the coming year, 
were described in a straightforward manner and 
without fear or favor, by A. P. Haake, of Chi- 
cago, managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Furniture Manufacturers. Mr. Haake 
made a strong plea for continued attempts to 
stabilize the hardwood lumber industry : 


To us, more important than buying lumber 
cheap is stability of the lumber market at 
whatever the price level. Furniture manu- 
facturers, in the future more than ever in the 
past, for their orders will rely upon’ the 
beauty, romance and other desirable features 
of furniture rather than upon its price, and 
for their competition upon the varying abili- 
ties of different men to turn out a different 
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dealer should endeavor to guarantee the quality of 
homes built by his contractor customers? 


A.—Yes, as to what goes into them. Yes, as to 
building jobs which you control. But the lumber- 
man must be the center of operations, in control of 
quality of workmanship, and not allow the contractor 
to make him a tool. 

17. Q.—Is it good business for the retail lumber 
dealer to endeavor to sell the customer what he be- 
lieves is best for the customer rather than what the 
customer wants? 

A.—Yes, if he knows. As a customer, if I go to 
a lumberman I want him to tell me how to accom- 
plish what I want to do, the results I am trying to 
buy. Selling isn’t strong-arm tactics—it'’s persua- 
sion, it’s helping the buyer to buy. 


18. Q.—Should each officer and employee of a re- 
tail organization be trained as a salesman, or lookout, 
for prospects? 

A.—Of course. There is no room for any person 
that can’t help to sell, whether he’s the window- 
washer, bookkeeper, yardman, or who he is. 


19. Q.—How best meet competition for (1) ready- 
cut houses, and (2) mail order competition? 


A.—Sell, not just lumber, but your knowledge of 
your community, something no mail order house can 
have. Good merchandisers, whether large or small, 
have one common denominator—a knowledge of, con- 
tact with, human touch with, the consumer. 


20. Q.—What is the greatest weakness in the mer- 
chandising plan of the average retail lumber dealer? 

A.—Lack of knowledge of the customer’s wants and 
how he wants them. 

21. Q.—What qualities are necessary for a suc- 
cessful retail lumber salesman? 


A.—He must be clean and neat. He must under- 
stand the problems of his customers, and how the 
lumber he sells will solve those problems. 


22. Q.—What is the most important factor in the 
stabilization of the retail lumber business? 


A.—The control of the whole job. 
23. Q.—What are the greatest elements of weak- 
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ness and s in the merchandising aids given 
retail lumber dealers by outside organizations? 


A.—Too much talk about lumber and the lumber 
business. Advertising that is directed at your inter- 
ests instead of at the consumer’s interests. 


Election of Officers 


As previously stated, E. L. Cochran, of 
Flora, was advanced from the vice-presidency 
to the presidency, as is the annual policy of this 
organization, in the election of officers which 
followed Mr. Lewis’ address. Byron Smith, 
of the Smith-Nuppnau Co. (Inc.), Valparaiso, 
was elected vice president, and Harry Moore, 
of the Indianapolis Lumber Co., Indianapolis, 
was re-elected treasurer. Thomas Tarkleson, 
of the Richmond Lumber Co., Richmond, was 
elected a director to succeed the late Loren 
McDonald. Other directors elected were: 
South, Elmer Luhring, of Evansville; west, 
Frank McNutt, of Crawfordsville; north, John 
Suelzer, of Fort Wayne. 

On Thursday evening took place the annual 
dinner dance in the Riley Room of the hotel, 
where about six hundred men and women as- 
sembled. The retiring president introduced the 
incoming executive, Mr. Cochran, who in turn 
introduced the speaker of the evening, J. Her- 
bert Hudson, of Chicago, who is in charge of 
the organization and service department of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce. With “Friend- 
ship, Fellowship and Fertilizer” as a theme he 
entertained his audience with a jovial, peppy 
talk that carried along with it a strain of optim- 
ism for the year ahead and several good lessons 
in merchandising despite the fact that it was 
supposed to be for fun purposes only. 


Furniture at Hardwood Meeting 


quality of furniture from any given piece of 
wood. The furniture industry, which for 
fifteen years has been losing money, is de- 
termined to make a profit in 1931. It has 
estimated its probable volume of business, 
and intends to gauge its prices—and its lum- 
ber purchases—accordingly. 


Mr. Haake believes there would be much less 
price-cutting if manufacturers really knew their 
actual costs. He urged them to consider all 
elements of cost, and then not to get too much 
excited every time the sales department heard 
a rumor that there was an order somewhere. 
Otherwise, one probably will spend so much in 
getting the order that when it finally is landed 
it will be, like the Grail of old—‘“and when he 
found it the darn thing was empty!” 

A message of cheer to Indiana hardwood 
manufacturers was brought by John Sutphen, 
of Bloomington, Ind., vice president of the 
Showers Bros. Co., furniture manufacturers, who 
told of the increased interest in oak furniture 
displayed at the winter exposition at the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart in Chicago. He agreed 
with Mr. Haake about the need for more sta- 
bility in lumber prices. 

Mr. Beale told of the results of the two Chi- 
cago meetings [these are reported in full else- 
where in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN—EbiIToR] and expressed confidence in a 
real improvement in business conditions. 

Further information concerning the National 
directors’ meeting was given by W. H. Lear, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who said he fully expected, 
when he went to Chicago, to be “one of the 
pallbearers at the funeral” of hardwood trade 
promotion, but the determined attitude of those 
present soon changed the situation. “Men,” he 
said, “we have got a real product, but we have 
failed to give it the proper advertising. Now 
it will get what it is entitled to.” He also told 
of numerous definite demonstrations of in- 
creased business, and was optimistic as to the 
future. 

This, too, was the attitude of Mr. McClure, 
who said that trade is getting better, the Chi- 
cago meeting will add impetus to the return to 
better times, and that decreased production will 
keep the production-demand ratio in a more 
equable proportion. 


John Raine, of Rainelle, W. Va., said that 
the passion to buy is a great one, as is also 
the passion to sell, at no matter what the price, 
but that hardwood lumbermen have a product 
worth shouting about, so should demand a 
commensurate price. “We don’t hesitate a 
minute to cut prices,” he said, “but we have 
been hesitating three years about spending 17 
to 25 cents a thousand to tell the world about 
our wonderful products.” He, too, told of or- 
ders coming in faster and more frequently, for 
larger amounts and earlier delivery. 

W. E. Wherity, of Chicago, district manager 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
in discussing freight rates said that the car- 
riers, which had to provide lower rates for 
farm commodities, now are seeking some other 
classification in which they may be allowed to 
increase rates to compensate for the loss of 
revenue and lumber is being considered as a 
possibility. 

Election and Other Business 


In the report of C. F. Klee, of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, it was revealed that the organiza- 
tion lost over two hundred dollars in the failure 
of a local bank recently. The association gained 
eight new members during the year. 

Mr. Amos, president, Mr. Shafer, first vice 
president, and Daniel H. Sanders, of South 
Bend, second vice president, were all re-elected. 
The only change in the directorate was the elec- 
tion of W. H. Fobes, of Goshen, to succeed 
George A. Litchfield, of North Vernon. The 
resolutions committee, composed of Mr. Shafer, 
C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, and W. W. 
Knight, of Indianapolis, submitted resolutions 
as memorials to the late H. C. Jacoby, of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and James T. Kitchen, of Ashland, 
Ky.; and a resolution thanking E. C. Atkins 
& Co. for the convention badges. 

At the dinner in the evening President Wolf 
called on John I. Shafer, and the National 
president was accorded a big ovation. He said 
his election was a tribute to Indiana hardwood 
lumbermen. The speaker of the evening was 
Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, who 
pleased with one of his witty and mirth-provok- 
ing talks. 
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pecific Methods of Increasing Yard Trade 


Speakers at Annual Convention of Northwestern Lumbermen's Association 
Tell How Dealers Can Sell More Products by Using Personal Solicitation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 20.—The big 
Minneapolis Auditorium is for three days the 
capitol of lumber retailing for four great States 
of the upper Mississippi Valley. The North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association is holding its 
forty-first annual convention, with its ‘usual 
crowds of dealers and of exhibitors in attend- 
ance. The great exhibition hall is overflowing 
with materials and service helps, and the first 
session, opening at two o’clock this afternoon, 
saw the lower floor of the convention hall com- 
fortably filled. 


Following music by the Paramount Trio, the 
visitors were welcomed by B. B. Sheffield, 
president of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association. Mr. Sheffield stated that 
this was the largest convention that meets in 
the city. After welcoming the lumbermen he 
called upon them to aid in the important busi- 
ness of displacing fear by faith and of restoring 
public confidence. 


S. Q. French, popularly known as “Squeal” 
French, of the French Lumber Co., Hawarden, 
lowa, presented what he called a “Glance at 
the Future,” in rhyme form. It follows: 


The hour is now past two o’clock; the time is 
here at hand 

To start this great convention—It’s the best 
one in the land, 

Each year for two score years and one we all 
have gathered here, 

For fellowship and benefit to those from far 
and near. 


Again we pay respect to those staunch pioneers 
of old, 

It makes us grieve and stop to think, as each 
year takes its toll. 

Soon we shall be the pioneers, their places we 
shall fill, 

We'll carry on as they did, but uphold their 
banner still. 


A new year is before us; we look forward 
toward the goal, 

And beckon old prosperity once more back 
into our fold; 

We'll be on our toes and wide awake and do 
things that are wise, 

Use modern ways in selling and continue to 
advertise. 


ba survey our territories and possibilities 

ere, 

Use a lot of sound discretion as we carefully 
prepare 

To develop all our talents as we renovate the 
yard, 

Make it homelike and attractive, old ideas 
we'll discard. 


The power of g00d suggestion we have scarcely 
used at all, 

But it is a selling factor, be the order large 
or small; 

Cozy home and fireplace, also those handy 
breakfast nooks, 

A built-in warbrobe closet, an appeal to all 
the folks. 


Better shelter for the stock which will earn 
the farmer more, 

Many other things could be enumerated by 
the score; 

Let us talk in terms of service and less of 
price that’s cheap, 

ae rid and satisfaction that never can be 
eat. 


We should put on some major stunt as often 
as we can, 

It has been proven that it pays for those who 
use the plan. 

Let’s be the host and well display the goods 
we have to sell, 

Read all our good trade papers and endeavor 
to excel. 


Hit the ball from morn until night and go 
that extra mile, 

That will assure us profits and success with 
a big smile; 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association convention will 
appear in the Jan. 31 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





Let’s resolve to put it over big in nineteen 
thirty-one, 

To this forty-first meeting, the Northwestern 
bids you welcome! 


President's Address 


President L. L. Schaaf, Pierre, S. D., in be- 
ginning his address, glanced rapidly over the 
program of the three-day meeting, after which 
he presented figures to prove his statement that 
1930 was a year of ups and downs. General 
business, as compared with that of 1929, ranged 
from a high of 103 percent to a low of 76. The 
territory of the Northwestern association was 
more fortunate than were some other sections, 
for agricultural country suffered less severely 
than did industrial areas. Such a year is a test 
of mettle; and lumbermen in the Northwest 
displayed admirable initiative and resourceful- 
ness. Many have set a good example by re- 
modeling yards; setting new standards of effi- 
ciency and attractiveness. The architectural 
department was asked to furnish many plans 
for yard remodeling. 

This department was called upon to furnish 
many plans for remodeling substantial old 
houses; and in fact this accounted for more 
than half the plans prepared. There con- 
tinues to be a great field for house remodeling ; 
a field in which lumbermen must do some pro- 
motion work if its possibilities are to be rea- 
lized. President Schaaf called attention to the 
helps being offered by manufacturers and their 
salesmen. He closed with a tribute to Secre- 
tary Lance and other officials of the associa- 
tion. ‘ 

Committee Appointments 


The president then appointed the following 
committees : 

Nominations—John W. Mericle, Montevideo, 
Minn., Frank J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa, William 
Burgi, Yankton, S. D., Floyd P. Lavelle, 
Fargo, N. D., and Thomas C. Fortune, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Resolutions—George M. Livengood, Omaha, 
W. L. Taylor, Detroit Lakes, Minn., Karl J. 
Benz, Sioux Falls, S. D., E. W. Heyer, Sumner, 
Iowa, James White, Estherville, Iowa, G. A. 
Liebenstein, Milbank, S. D., P. H. Parsons, 
Elkton, S. D., C. T. Waits, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and Spencer Stearns, Hutchinson, Minn. 

Audit—W. C. Buchanan, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and L. G. Morley, Morris, Minn. 

Exhibit Prize—W. P. Barber, Monroe, Iowa, 
H. W. Rubins, Minneapolis, and Louis B. 
Bersback, Minneapolis. 

Secretary Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, 
then introduced a number of visitors, including 
former Secretaries Hollis and Badeaux, A. L. 
Alcorn, of Cedar Rapids, president of the Iowa 
association, C. D. Marckres, secretary of that 
association, Don Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin association, Harry Dole, secretary of 
the Nebraska association, and Wesley Keller, 
secretary of the Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Keller spoke briefly, 
bringing greetings to the lumbermen. Secre- 
tary Lance also read a telegram of greetings 
from the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Mr. Lance also made a brief statement for 
Treasurer J. V. Dobson and stated that the 
finances of the association had never been in 


better condition. Mr. Lance stated that his re- 
port as secretary would be mailed to members, 
and he quoted statistics in order to present some 
picture of the activities of the association. 


"Where Do We Go From Here?" 


E. W. Dobson, of the J. F. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, taking as his subject 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” spoke with 
earnestness and tremendous force about the 
mercantile situation and the opportunities which 
lie before retail lumbermen. He stated that if 
he criticized lumbermen he was aiming that 
criticism especially at his own organization, 
since he knew it best. He held the purpose of 
convincing his hearers that they were in the 
finest retail business in the world and that 
the year could be a good one if energy and in- 
telligence are applied. 

Mr. Dobson then went over specific opportu- 
nities. Most dealers handle coal; but they 
just handle it. They don’t individualize their 
stock either by selling it under their own trade 
names or by handling nationally known brands. 
They sell coal when they should be selling 
heat. A dealer can not expect his old cus- 
tomers to burn more coal, but seldom does he 
make an intelligent effort to find new pros- 
pects. He can take pains to train his men to 
make deliveries without breaking windows or 
creating litter. He can investigate complaints 
and really find what is the trouble. It has been 
shown that 98 percent of complaints about poor 
fuel was the fault not of the coal but of firing 
methods or faulty heating plants. Here is a 
chance for some educational service. 

Dealers handle steel posts, woven wire, ven- 
tilators and barn equipment. These things must 
be sold, for they are seldom bought. Authori- 
ties are constantly telling farmers that a well- 
equipped barn is necessary for modern diversi- 
fied farming. Ventilation is necessary if ani- 
mals are to be healthy; yet a large percentage 
of farm stock is stunted by foul air. A water 
bowl by a stanchion is like an extra cow; for 
milk is 87 percent water. These facts must be 
brought to farmers; and this can not be done 
by sitting in an office chair. 

The Anderson company put on a special gate 
campaign and nearly doubled its gate sales. 
This is a splendid time to sell fencing. Farm 
colleges and county agents are telling farmers 
the advantages of good fencing. They say that 
a farm should be divided into 20-acre fields; 
which on a quarter section would mean four 
miles of fence. But the average farm has but 
about 20 percent of that amount. Two of the 
large mail-order concerns increased their fence 
and post sales by 40 percent. Manufacturers 
are offering dealers fine codperation; but this 
is lost unless dealers follow it up by personal 
effort. If every farmer put all his fences in 
good order, dealers would not be able to handle 
the business. If every farmer simply replaced 
rotted and broken posts, the fence trade would 
be tripled. 

A dealer has not completed his obligation to 
his customer until the buildings sold are pro- 
tected by paint. But the mail-order men and 
itinerant painters will continue to get this busi- 
ness unless dealers make a real selling effort. 
Lumber is the dealer’s mainstay. Some have 
thought the country was overbuilt; but they 
forget the inherent desire for comfortable and 
handsome homes. To sell homes will require 
some kind of financing plan. In numberless in- 
stances people who have wanted to build have 
not been approached by lumbermen; they have 
been approached by auto salesmen. The car 
is sold, and the family continues to rent. The 
real competitor of the dealer in the new-home 
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field is the mail-order house. There is no ques- 
tion about the keenness of this competitor. 


Greatest Opportunity in Remodeling 


The dealer’s greatest opportunity is in re- 
modeling; but not 10 percent of dealers are 
making any effective effort to find and develop 
this business. A home is usually a family’s 
largest investment; and to protect that invest- 
ment the home must be kept modern. It in- 
volves comfort, convenience, pride and in- 
creased value. The dealer has all these talking 
points, but he must do the talking. Every 
year 10 percent of the roofs of every commu- 
nity need replacement. One line-yard concern 
made a special effort at one point and in- 
creased its roofing sales in that community by 
about $10,000 in one year. The architectural 
department of the association can offer inval- 
uable aids in getting remodeling business. 

The farm is a place of opportunity. Far- 
rowing houses, chicken houses, feeders, these 
and other similar articles can be proved of 
high profit value to farmers. Implement sheds 
are profitable investments, but 75 percent of 
farmers are without them. Remodeling of farm 
buildings is a profitable but almost untouched 
field. The experience of specialty salesmen 
proves that there are money and buying possi- 
bilities in every community. It is estimated that 
the two largest mail-order houses take an 
average of $122 a year from each farm in the 
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country: and if there are 100 farms in each 
community, that means that these two con- 
cerns have taken $12,000 a year out of every 
community represented at this convention. 
Figures show that last year 13 cents of every 
farm dollar was spent for radios and phono- 
graphs while less than 7 cents was spent for 
building materials. 

If a lumber retailer keeps pace with chang- 
ing conditions he can meet this host of compe- 
tition. He has the finest line of merchandise 
known. No other business has such an oppor- 
tunity. It is time to “Say it with salesmanship.” 
This is the time to ask, not “How’s business?” 
but “Where’s business?” and to go to that 
place with energetic and intelligent effort. 
“Enthusiasm is the life of trade.” 

W. F. Shaw, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in discussing the subject, 
“What Volume will your Territory Produce,” 
began with a few figures. Fifty-six percent 
of lumber retailers are doing 96 percent of 
the business; 21 percent of the customers pro- 
duce 75 percent of the sales volume; and only 
about 40 percent of dealers are making selling 
efforts outside their own offices. 

Mr. Shaw then outlined objectives of pre- 
liminary analyses of the territory; number of 
farms, state of transportation, number of build- 
ings, their value, their annual depreciation and 
the like. He presented figures on a typical 
county showing that the annual depreciation 
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of buildings amounted to $19,000 per dealer. 
Every farmer is a continuing prospect for re- 
modeling, equal to 2 percent of the value of 
his buildings. 

Mr. Shaw presented a day’s report made by 
a salesman for a retail yard; a man with no 
special training but with energv and persistence. 
This day’s report showed him continuously 
following leads, making sales and unearthing 
prospects. This salesman stated in one of his 
reports that he found it wise to sell the build- 
ing or the repair job before the owner had 
time to be approached by an auto salesman. The 
technical information, photographs, _ special 
services and the like needed in this aggressive 
salesmanship are available. Lumber is a com- 
paratively easy material to sell. The energy 
to seek for business and the ability to establish 
confidence are necessary additions to the dealer’s 
equipment. [Mr. Shaw’s paper, practically in 
full, appears on page 27 of this issue,—Eb1Tor. } 

The attendance prize was won by Mrs. A. 
Westrop, of Maple Lake, Minn. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is being held this 
afternoon under the direction of E. J. Fisher, 
Vicegerent Snark. This will be followed by a 
stag banquet given jointly by Hoo-Hoo and the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association at the Radisson Hotel. 


[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 


Roofer Manufacturers Optimistic at Annual 


CoL_umsus, Ga., Jan. 21—That the depres- 
sion of the last several months has exerted a 
welding effect on the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club which will result in the organization ex- 
periencing one of the best years in its history in 
1931 was the sentiment expressed at the club's 
tenth annual meeting held here Tuesday. 

During the afternoon business session officers 
were elected as follows: 

President—H. R. Garrett, Hancovk Lumber 
Co., Faceville, Ga. 

Vice presidents for Georgia—H. E. Ham- 
mock, of Edison, and Leon Clancey, of Albany. 

Vice presidents for Alabama—J. G. Rey- 
nolds, of Brantley, and B. T. Slade, Eufala. 

Secretary—W. R. Melton, of Cuthbert, Ga. 
(re-elected). 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
March 10, also in Columbus. 

The committee on nomination of new officers 
was composed of H. Dixon Smith, A. C. Alex- 
ander and J. H. Stedman. Their report was 
unanimously adopted, though over the protest 
of Mr. Garrett. In his acceptance of the honor, 
however, he pledged his very best efforts in 
making 1931 one of the most successful in the 
history of the organization and earnestly so- 
licited and was pledged hearty co-operation of 
the other officers and members. 

The club was addressed briefly by C. J. 
Sykes, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
who explained for the information of new mem- 
bers the program of co-operation between the 
two organizations and offered the aid and co- 
operation of the association. He emphasized the 
importance of increasing membership in both 
organizations until all worthy producers are in- 
cluded. He pointed out that a member of the 
North Carolina Pine Association may be a 
member of the Roofer club without extra cost. 

Mr. Sykes’ address was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion of the importance to the indus- 
try of membership in the Roofer club and in 
other producers’ organizations, and numerous 
instances of value of such memberships were 
pointed out. 

Leon Clancey told of efforts being made by 
the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club to secure lower freight rates to Virginia 
and the Carolinas from this section, and that 
the Roofer club had given its moral and finan- 
cial support. On motion, the president named 
Mr. Clancey, H. D. Smith and Walter King 
as a committee to look into the matter and re- 
port back. 





The newly installed president named the fol- 
lowing on the standing committees for the year: 
Membership, J. G. Reynolds, of Brantley, Ala. ; 
H. E. Hammock, of Edison, Ga., and H. K. 
Thurston, of Thomaston, Ga.; on advertising, 
W. E. King, of Cuthbert; D. G. Bland (the re- 
tiring president), of Lumpkin, and H. D. Smith, 
of Columbus. 

At the open meeting preceding a closed ses- 
sion there was general discussion of business 
conditions, especially relating to the lumber in- 
dustry. The first speaker was Frank Davis, 
of Frost & Davis, who told of the recent or- 
ganization of the roofer group in the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, and of its objec- 
tive in co-operating with the producers of roof- 
ers. He stated the roofer group has attempted 
to enlist as many manufacturers as possible in 
the Roofer club to obtain the best possible re- 
sults. He suggests that field men be engaged 
with that idea in view. He disagreed with a 
private expression of one member that due to 
fir competition, inadequate railroad rates and 
prevailing depression “the roofer business is 
doomed.” 

Mr. Davis believes the industry has reached 
the bottom of its dumps and was optimistic 
with reference to the early outlook. He urged 
the producers to get down to business; that 
they manufacture as economically as possible, 
improve the marketable quality and appearance 
of their product as much as possible and get 
away from the extravagant methods followed 
by many in the past. He stressed the import- 
ance of the general use of the tally cards 
adopted by the club some time ago. 

Mr. Davis closed his address with the state- 
ment that “we realize you must prosper and 
then we will in turn.” Through him thanks of 
the club was extended the New York roofer 
group and assurance was given that every pos- 
sible effort will be made to enlist as members 
of the club all worthy producers of this sec- 
tion. Mr. Davis told of the New York group 
having recently sent out letters to non-member 
producers in this section with this idea in view. 

R. E. Plowden, of Atlanta, in a brief talk 
maintained that conditions now prevailing give 
cause for far more optimism than a year ago. 
Optimism over the outlook for the year was ex- 
pressed by others, including R. P. Blythe, of 
the Junction City Manufacturing Co.; E. L. 
Cook, of the Colonial Lumber Co.; A. S. Wat- 
son, of the Manhattan Rubber Co.; C. C. Ar- 


nett, of Macon, who stated that improvement in 
conditions is already at hand. Others who par- 
ticipated in discussions briefly were C. J. Sykes, 
of the North Carolina Pine Association; Cliff 
Durham, Ed. Hare, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Romer 
and McGruder and other railroad and equip- 
ment representatives. 

Mr. Arnett told of having recently made a 
trip over a good part of the territory of the 
club and said stocks on mill yards are less than 
he has ever seen before. A canvass of the 
membership of the club at the business ses- 
sion showed steadily decreasing stocks on hand 
at nearly all the mills, many of them having 
only 10 percent as much as a year ago, but the 
average was given at less than 50 percent, with 
some mills having done no cutting recently. 

The banquet session at 7:30 p.m. at the Ral- 
ston Hotel was presided over by the retiring 
president as master of ceremonies. The wel- 
come address was delivered by Judge A. W. 
Cozart, of the Columbus bar, and the response 
was made by Hugh K. Thurston, of Thomas- 
ton. The principal address of the evening was 
made by State Forester B. M. Lufburrow, of 
Atlanta, who stressed the importance of con- 
serving the remaining timber and of taking 
a greater interest in reforestation. 





To Resume Full-Time Operation 


Attanta, Ga., Jan. 19. —The Inman-Evans 
Lumber Co., at Hapeville, plans to resume full- 
time operation on Feb. 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by C. W. Inman, president of the 
company. The mill has been closed for the last 
five months. 

Decision to resume operations results from 
two factors, according to Mr. Inman. One is 
that the stock on hand has been virtually ex- 
hausted during the months of inaction; the other 
is that officials of the company have the utmost 
confidence in the return of business normalcy 
within a short time. 

“Indications of improvement are to be seen on 
every side,” says Mr. Inman. “Stocks of many 
products are reaching the point where they must 
be renewed, thus giving employment to thou- 
sands of workers all over the country and 
enabling them to buy again.” 

Reopening of the mil!, which produces hard- 
wood lumber exclusively, will give employment 
to 500 men throughout the State. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan, 27-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan. 27-29—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Jan, 27-29—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual, 


Jan. 28.—Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, Memphis, Tenn, 


Jan, 28-29—Tenressee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nashville, 
Tenn. Annual. 


Jan, 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 

Jan, 29—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 29—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan 29-30—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Ta- 
coma, Wash, Annual, 


Jan. 31—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Feb. 3-5—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Board of Directors, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Feb. 4-6—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb. 10-11—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Buliding Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel. 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb, 16-17—Lumbermen’s Short Course, College 
Station, Tex. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 


Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Annual. 


Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Feb. 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


March 5—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 


March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual, 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 


March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual, 


March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 


April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 


Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 





Virginia Fifth Annual 


ROANOKE, VA., Jan. 19.—Cordial invitation 
is extended by officers and directors of the 
Virginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association to attend the fifth annual convention 
which will be held Feb. 13 and 14 at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond. An announce- 
ment coming from the office of Secretary Har- 
ris Mitchell says: 

Observe the well balanced subjects sched- 
uled for the meeting: What are your sales 
possibilities; modernization; merchandising; 
handling credits; financing the home builder; 
a dealer’s service to his community; let co- 
operation pay your dividends; the business 


outlook; modernizing dealer service. ... Ten- 
tative plans are under way for an open forum 
session Saturday morning. . We will ap- 


preciate your suggestions for this session. 


A constructive and humorous speaker will 
address the banqueters on Friday evening, 
special entertainment is being planned. The 
ladies are especially invited to attend. 

Display space for manufacturers’ exhibits 
will be provided in the ball room of the hotel 
and in the same room all sessions of the con- 
vention will be held. 





No Gloom Here 


Orrawa, Ont., Jan. 19.—In what might be 
called blank verse Secretary R. L. Sargant, of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, has is- 
sued a bulletin giving in humorous detail the 
highlights of the program to be carried out at 
the twenty-third annual convention to be held 
Feb. 3 and 4 at the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto. 


Whether the membership is downhearted or 
got cold feet, this is the time to forget it and 
pack the old bag and come to the convention, 
Secretary Sargant says. Rub shoulders with 
those who are discarding their grouch and buck- 
ling on the armor of optimism. The spruce 
group is making an effort to establish definite 
grading rules. Make a couple of suggestions 
that will help them. The White Pine Bureau 
will meet on Feb. 2 and on the first day of the 
convention, Feb. 3, the white pine group will 
meet. The hardwood group is gathering some 
figures on birch and maple that should be of 
interest. The jack pine group will meet on 
Feb, 3, and they, too, are seeking to establish 


definite grading rules. Archie Manbert, the 
secretary says, “is going to give some of us a 
rough ride” on trade extension matters. Mr. 
Chalmers, of the Financial Post and McLean 
organization, is to give a talk on “The Out- 
look,” and several other chaps are to talk on 
subjects of vital interest to the industry. 

The ladies are especially invited and will be 
sure to enjoy the annual banquet and dance 
and the entertainment features to be provided. 





Date for Western Piners 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 20.—Announcement was 
made here today at the headquarters of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association that 
its annual meeting will be held Feb. 10 and 11 
at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, Wash. 


Hemlock-Hardwood Annual Date 


OsuxkosH, Wis., Jan. 19.—In announcing 
that the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has decided to hold its 
annual convention on Feb. 10 at the Pfister Ho- 
tel in Milwaukee, President J. D. Mylrea and 
Secretary O. T. Swan call attention to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee on Feb. 9 and in view of the fact that the 
proposed legislative ._program in Michigan is 
similar to that in Wisconsin and the manu- 
facturers will give this matter considerable at- 
tention on their program, the lumber manufac- 
turers are especially invited to attend. Coming 
a day ahead of the lumbermen’s annual it should 
be easy for members of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood association to arrange to attend 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 
annual. 








Northern Pine Manufacturers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Final deci- 
sion has been arrived at by officials of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association that 
its annual meeting shall be held on the after- 
noon of Feb. 10 at the Radisson Hotel, in this 
city. This is the twenty-sixth annual meeting, 
at which officers will be elected, officers’ and 
committee reports received and such other busi- 
ness given consideration as may come up. 


Plans of West Coast Manufacturers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—Trade extension 
and merchandising plans for West Coast woods 
will form the keynote of discussions at the an- 
nual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, to be held in Tacoma on Jan. 30, 
according to an announcement made yesterday 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Believing that conditions affecting the demand 
for lumber will improve later in the year, the 
association is planning a program for the meet- 
ing designed to give the West Coast lumber 
industry a common understanding of its eco- 
nomic and marketing problems and sales oppor- 
tunities that will aid in plotting and steering 
a course expected to bring the greatest benefits 
to the industry. 

Most of the time at the meeting, which will 
be divided into a morning, an afternoon and an 
evening session, will be given over to practical, 
brass-tack discussions of matters of prime im- 
portance to the industry as a whole. While the 
program has not been completed, plans have 
been made for the following features: 


J. D. Tennant, president of the association, 
will discuss lumber merchandising and trade 
extension work in light of the West Coast 
lumber industry’s experience during 1930. 

The proposal that an optional paragraph 
on seasoning specifications for the clear and 
the common grades of West Coast woods be 
inserted in the association grading rules will 
be brought up for discussion and action. 

W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will outline the trade extension work, 
accomplishments and aims of the National 
organization, and discuss opportunities for 
retaining present lumber markets and creat- 
ing new ones. 

Cc. P. Winslow, director of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
will give an illustrated talk on technical de- 
velopments in lumber use which have grown 
out of the research work done by the labora- 
tory. 

A. C. Dixon, president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, will talk on 
outstanding opportunities for increasing lum- 
ber demand and sales, with particular refer- 
ence to applying intensive selling work in 
direct contacts with consumers. 

Brice Mace, western representative of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, 
who is recognized as being an expert in in- 
ternational merchandising, will talk on the 
foreign trade situation and export opportuni- 
ties for West Coast woods. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
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the association, will recommend a course for 
the West Coast lumber industry based on the 
economic situation of the industry itself and 
competitive conditions in the building and 
other lumber use markets. 

c. J. Hogue, manager of the association's 
trade extension and field service department, 
who recently returned from a trade exten- 
sion trip to the Panama Canal Zone and the 
lower part of South America, will report on 
his findings and suggest means of taking 
advantage of the lumber sales opportunities 
these markets offer. 

The association is preparing an elaborate 
trade extension exhibit for the meeting, 
which will feature mill-fabricated lumber for 
derricks, bridges, portable buildings etc.; 
models of farm buildings and conveniences; 
new finishes for West Coast woods developed 
by Otto Hartwig, association paint advisor; 
plans for a portable granary developed by 
the association, and other items. 





All Set for Illinois Convention 


In his latest bulletin to the membership call- 
ing attention to the coming annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation to be held Feb. 10, 11 and 12 at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Managing Director J. 
F. Bryan sums up the program to be carried 
out in this fashion: 

Let us remind you again of the forty-first 
annual convention, Illinois Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 10, 11 and 12. This is to be a great 
meeting, and we hope none of the members 
of this organization will miss it. 

Here are three main subjects. Look them 
over. You will find them intensely interest- 
ing. 

First Day. “Business Conditions and Future 
Outlook.” Speakers, President Colton, Glenn 
Griswold, editor and publisher, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, and A. J. Hager, president, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Second Day. “How to Build Business— 
Merchandising Methods and Potential Mar- 
kets.” E. St. Elmo Lewis, guest speaker from 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; D. P. Livingston, merchandising mana- 
ger, Successful Farming. Mr. Lewis will con- 
duct an hour of general discussion for deal- 
ers, answer questions etc., following his 
address. 

Third Day. Forenoon—Retail Dealers’ 
Forum. Only dealers will participate. Here’s 
your chance. Don’t miss _ it. Afternoon— 
“Business Management and Office Equipment.” 
Speakers, W. F. Block, Remington-Rand 
Business Service; Harry E. Colman, business 
economist, and J. W. Mackemer. 

Annual banquet and dance with music and 
entertainment, Wednesday evening, Feb. 11, 
Douglas Malloch, afitter-dinner speaker. 

Remember you can have reduced railroad 
rates to attend the convention. Passenger 
associations have granted this concession. 
Make hotel reservations early. 





Launch Advertising Program 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 19—The  advertis- 
ing program provided for at the December 
meeting of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, has gotten 
away to a good start, with the first three of a 
series of advertisements sent to 100 millwork 
men throughout the Southwest. 

The three advertisements, which are sched- 
uled for appearance during January and Feb- 
ruary, all stress the economy of building or re- 
pairing now, because of the low prices for ma- 
terials. It is suggested that each advertisement 
occupy space of six inches, double column. 

“All advertisers,” says C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary of the association, in a letter of instruc- 
tion accompanying the advertisements, “should 
be prepared to meet all inquiries with logical 
and convincing facts as to why they should 
build or repair now. Presuming that all will 
agree that prices are lower and values greater 
now than in a number of years, and that you 
are financially unable to continue very long at 
such prices, these facts, when presented to a 
prospect should be effective. 

“When you get a good prospect, show him the 
way and the process te build. Don’t turn him 
loose to get cold on the subject; take him to an 
architect and contractor.” 
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Walnut Manufacturers’ Annual 


A veteran in both the lumber and veneer in- 
dustries was named to head the American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association when, at the 
organization’s annual meeting Jan. 15 at its 
headquarters in Chicago, George W. Hartzell, 
of Hartzell Industries (Inc.), Piqua, Ohio, was 
elected president. Earl Hart, of Leland G. 
Banning, Cincinnati, Ohio, was re-elected first 
vice president; Frank Purcell, of the Frank 
Purcell Walnut Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., second vice president; and S. C. Brown, 
of the Dayton Veneer Co., Dayton, Ohio, treas- 
urer. 

Secretary-manager Burdett Green announced 
that Harry B. Nickell, recently appointed assist- 
ant secretary in charge of architectural wood- 
work, has made real progress in that field. Mr. 
Nickell already has made many friends among 
lumbermen in both the North and the South. A 
graduate of the University of Illinois, his ex- 
perience in lumber and veneers is extensive, 
and it is supplemented with several years’ con- 
tact with the manufacturers of furniture and 
high-grade woodwork. Most of his association 
activities consist of handling the numerous re- 
quests for technical information on walnut 
American lumber and veneers, and in selling 
wood products in competition with the increas- 
ing number of alternate materials. Mr. Green 
said that many retail lumbermen do not realize 
that this service is available from his associa- 
tion. 

The secretary reported that association sta- 
tistics show 1929 walnut production, like that 
of other woods, far in excess of orders, but that 
during 1930 realization of this fact by manufac- 
turers resulted in curtailment of production 
generally. Dry stocks are still plentiful, so 
there still is little need for any heavy produc- 
tion schedules. Mr. Green also mentioned the 
complete set of grading rules for walnut logs, 
which was prepared by the association during 
the year. [These were described in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN at the time.—EbiTor.] 

The walnut industry, it was revealed, is now 
paying special attention to the artistic possibili- 
ties of walnut veneers. 


British Columbia Elections 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 17.—At the annual 
meeting of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, held here 
Jan. 15 officers were elected as follows: 

President—R. Abernethy. 

First vice president—J. A. Humbird. 

Second vice president—B. M. Farris. 

Directors—F. R. Pendleton, A. R. MacFar- 
lane, G. R. Hackett, J. O. Cameron, F. E. Reid 
and J. G. Robson. 

Chairman of lumber branch—J. D., McCor- 
mack. 


Vice chairman, lumber branch—J. G. Rob- 
son. 





Committee chairmen were appointed as fol- 
lows 

Legislative and legal, T. T. Gadd; railway 
rates, H. J. Mackin; market committee, G. S. 
Raphael; grading rules, J. A. MacMillan; 
trade extension, J. H. McDonald; log and 
sealing, R. Abernethy; taxation, Aird Fla- 
velle. 

Nominees ‘to timber industries council, J. D. 
McCormack, G. R. Hackett, D. L. Cameron, 
J. G. Robson, J. A. Humbird and F. R. Pen- 
dleton. 


At the annual meeting of the British Colum- 
bia Loggers’ Association S. G. Smith, of Bloe- 
del Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), was elected chair- 
man for 1931, and R. L. Cobb, of the Elk 
River Timber Co. was made vice chairman. 
The following were elected directors: 

A. P. Allison, of the Allison Logging Co.; 
R. L. Cobb, of the Elk River Timber Co.; 
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N. A. English, of Wood & English (Ltd.); 
T. A. Lamb, of the Lamb Lumber Co.; S. G. 
Smith, of Bloedel Stewart & Welch (Litd.); 
P. A. Wilson, of Merrill-Ring-Wilson (Ltd.); 
J. A. McLallen, of the Capilano Timber Co.; 
D. Jeremiason, of the Vancouver Bay Log- 
ging Co.; F. Brown, of the B. & K. Logging 
o.; J. N. Burke, of the Thomsen Clark Tim- 
ber Co.; George Moore, of the Merrill & Ring 
Lumber C.; and R. Richardson, representing 
the Campbell River Timber Co. 

At this meeting the retiring chairman, N. A. 
English, was presented with a solid silver tea 
service as a token of appreciation. 


"‘Alams" Select Officers 


New York, Jan. 19.—The Associated Lum- 
ber & Allied Material Salesmen of New Jersey 
have elected Edward J. Duffy as president for 
the current year. Other officers were elected 
at the recent annual meeting as follows: John 
G. Whittier, vice president; James E. Hurley, 
jr., treasurer; Harvey W. D. Shepard, secre- 
tary, and Milton L. Dake and George P. Hed- 
den, directors. 








Hampshire Committee Appointments 


Mancuester, N. H., Jan. 20.—Arthur Bow- 
ler, of the Johnson Lumber Co., Manchester, 
elected president of the New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association at the recent annual meet- 
ing, has announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees to aid him in making the 
organization an active and useful instrument 
to serve the lumber industry during the current 
year: 

Adjustments and disputes—BE. A. Smith, 
M. G. Symonds and Owen Johnson. 

Trade extension—George P. Griffin, Arthur 
Boutwell and Peter J. Hampston. 

Research—Carl Woodworth, E. C. Hirst, 
W. E. Dickinson, E. K. Upton and L. W. 
Rathbun. 

Publicity and advertising—A. A. 
Frank Morrill, Arthur Deering, 
and B. K. Ayers. 

Membership—B. E. Lawyer, C. P. Cronk 
and S. F. Langdell. 

Legislative—S. O. Huckins, S. F. Langdell, 
Cc. E. Clough, N. G. Symonds and H. K. 
Rogers. 

Transportation— Owen Johnson, W. E. 
Dickinson and William Pearson. 


Davis, 
Earl Boutwell 





Trip in Interest of Tree Planting 


HaMmMonp, Inp., Jan. 19.—Frank S. Betz, 
who is devoting most of his time and atten- 
tion to interesting people, especially pupils of 
the public schools, in the question of tree 
planting, left yesterday for an extended trip 
south, going first to Arkansas. Discussing this 
trip, Mr. Betz said: “I am going down to in- 
vestigate at first hand. I will go through Okla- 
homa, Texas and around to Palm Beach, Fia., 
and will cover twelve States on the trip. " 
Continuing, he said: 

I like to go through the cut-over lands 
where I can ask: “When was this timber 
cut?” and they tell me fifty years ago, and 
“What kind of trees grew here?’ and they 
tell me pine, spruce, hemlock, walnut. Then 
I travel for miles and do not see a dozen 
trees. I find that most of the men who shout 
the loudest never have traveled over many 
thousand miles through standing pine or 
covered the land again after the trees were 
gone. 

Last summer Mr. Betz made a trip up 
through the Hudson Bay district and on the 
return trip came through Winnipeg, Canada, 
Duluth, Minn., down through the northern 
pine forests. Recently Mr. Betz induced the 
Northern States Life Insurance Co. to buy 
50,000 walnuts, which were distributed to pupils 
in the Hammond schools, and additional orders 
have been received for 50,000 more for Lake 
County. He recently had a request from 
Jerusalem for tree seeds for the girls’ agricul- 
tural farm operated under direction of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine. 
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Buying of Hardwoods Shows Improvement 


Arkansas Shipments Exceed Cut 


Warren, ArRK., Jan. 20.—Hardwood mills 
in this district have been gratified by the 
increased orders booked this week, and have 
had shipping instructions on old orders, so 
shipments exceeded production by a comfort- 
able margin. Buyers continue cautious, and 
demand is heaviest for low grade items. 

Slackened activity among the mills through- 
out the hardwood section of the South and the 
severe drouth have aggravated the unemploy- 
ment situation locally. The Bradley Lumber 
Co. employees have contributed to a fund to 
take care of former employees and have been 
assisted by the company; in addition President 
R. W. Fullerton presented the local unemploy- 
ment committee with $1,000. The employees 
of the Southern Lumber Co. are contributing 
to this fund for a period of three months, and 
the company is giving $1.50 for each $1 given 
by employees. 


Home Improvement Urged 


Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 20—A home improve- 
ment campaign is ‘being started here this week 
by the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club, in co- 
operation with the retail lumbermen and mem- 
bers of other industries interested in building. 
The campaign is part of a program to relieve 
unemployment, as planned by the mayor’s sta- 
bilization committee. Charles G. Penney is 
chairman of the general committee. The 
mayor’s committee regard home improvement 
work as the one type of activity most likely to 
lead in the increase of employment. 

At the weekly meeting of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange on Jan. 16 a talk was given by Henry 
Seilheimer, district director of the New York 
State department of taxation and finance. He 
spoke of the work of his department, which 
has supervision over seven counties in the mat- 
ter of income and automobile taxes. At the 
meeting of Jan. 23 a talk will be given by Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, of the forestry school at Syra- 
cuse University, who comes here to address the 
Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club that evening. 

Placques and certificates were awarded on 
Jan. 14 to 113 business firms of Buffalo and 
the Tonawandas as the result of the sixth 
Statewide accident prevention campaign of 
Associated Industries. A dinner was held at 
Gandy’s restaurant, on which occasion presen- 
tations were made to the winners. Buffalo 
lumber firms receiving certificates were the 
Atlantic Lumber Co., G. Elias & Bro., William 
Henrich’s Sons’ Co., T. Sullivan & Co., and 
the Whitmer-Jackson Co. Winners in the 
Tonawandas were the Creo-Dipt Co. R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., Metzloff Bros., W. G. 
Palmer (Inc.), and ‘the Wilson Box & Lumber 
Co. The dinner was under the auspices of 
the safety bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A Statewide conservation survey, embracing 
every phase of the subject, will be launched 
this week by Henry Morgenthau, jr., newly 
appointed State conservation commissioner. All 
the principal leaders in the conservation move- 
ment in the State will serve as members of a 
Conservation Advisory Council and will meet 
at Albany on Jan. 22 for the first time. 

The hemlock mill of the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co. at Sheffield will be started up this 
week on the production of hardwoods. The 
workers will be on a 10-hour basis, instead 
of 8 and twenty additional men will be em- 
ployed. 

A number of members of the Pacific coast 
lumber trade have been visitors here during 
the last week, among them: G. Earl Stoddard, 
Stoddard Lumber Co., New York; J. F. 
Drescher, Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., Seattle, 


Wash.; J. F. Pray, Pacific-Atlantic Lumber 
Co., New York; Mr. Allen, Allen-Stoltze 
Lumber Co., Vancouver. 

The Abbott Lumber Co. has taken over the 
operation of the Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling 
yard at 1100 Seneca Street. The former com- 
pany was established last year by Marcus A. 
Abbott. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., was last 
week re-elected a vice president of the Erie 
County Agricultural Society, which has charge 
of the county fair. 

A. J. Elias, president of G. Elias & Bro., 
was last week re-elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

William L. Henrich, president of the William 
Henrich’s Sons’ Co., has been ill at his home 
for the last week. 


Order Files Filling Out 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Appalachian 
hardwoods are moving slowly, yet almost daily 
there is some ground gained. Wholesale order 
files are showing signs of fattening. Buyers 
for automotive factories appear to be more 
hopeful and said that if inquiries developed at 
recent shows were turned into actual orders there 








The successful man 
of 1940 will be the 
man who didn’t curl 
up in 1931....... 


A bit of excellent publicity placed in the daily 
newspapers by the Homer McKee Co. (Inc.), 
advertising specialist of Chicago and New York 





would ke plenty of purchases of hardwoods for 
both pleasure cars and trucks. Initial reports 
from the Cincinnati auto show said there were 
more actual sales than at any show in the last 
three years. Among inquiries being received 
this week were quite a few from railroads, 
whose stocks of hardwoods are low, and from 
the furniture and panel trades. A number of 
small orders for Appalachian oak, chestnut and 
poplar were placed by furniture factories, some 
of the chestnut being lower grades for core 
stock. A few good lots of 2-A poplar were 
bought, but little of the top grades. Some fair 
sized orders for No. 2 plain white oak flooring 
were being placed as well. Most of the items 
booked were in mixed carlots. Export trade 
is still dull, there are a few inquiries but they 
mention rather unsatisfactory prices. 

Outlook for southern pine and Pacific coast 
woods is brightening, but cypress continues 
draggy. Yard stocks are low, and many fill-in 
orders for softwoods are being booked by whole- 
salers. 

The Cincinnati Walnut Lumber Co. just fin- 
ished moving its yards to 5738 to 5756 Carthage 
Avenue. All foundations are of cinder blocks. 


Each length is in separate piles. Capacity for 
storage of dimension stock has been greatly in- 
creased. High grade and heavy lumber are 
stored in sheds. The new office finish is in 
choice figured black walnut. Floors are also 
of black walnut of the basket weave pattern 
and square blocks. 


Buying Improves; Output Low 

MemMpHis, TENN., Jan. 20.—Orders for 
southern hardwoods exceeded production again 
during the week ending Jan. 10, only the 
fourth week they did so since the late fall of 
1929. While business is still far below nor- 
mal, inquiries have been fairly good lately. 
Most buyers desire to have deliveries made 
immediately, and producers therefore believe 
consumers’ stocks are low and that they will 
be placing more business. 

tlooring oak seems to be the only item for 
which demand has not improved, but as the 
flooring plants have been down or on very 
short schedules for the last six months, it is 
very likely that this item will start moving 
in the early future. Retail trade has made a 
fair increase since the first of this month. Fur- 
niture and automobile plants are placing some 
good sized orders, mostly for immediate de- 
livery. Foreign buyers are still taking ad- 
vantage of favorable ocean rates, so the export 
movement holds up exceedingly well. There 
has been little improvement in prices. 

Good reasons exist to believe that stock at 
mills will decrease gradually from now on. A 
recent survey of about five hundred mills, made 
by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
would indicate that production will be about 
33 percent of capacity for the next two months; 
a similar survey made last year disclosed the 
true situation then. The weather has been 
ideal for production, but the experience of the 
iast year has made sawmill men realize that 
they must keep their stocks in line with de- 
mand. It is certain that no material increase 
in production schedules will be put in effect 
for at least two or three months. 


Demand Slightly Improved 


LoulIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 19—There were more 
inquiries for hardwoods last week, and some- 
what better buying, although demand is still 
relatively quiet. Soft maple, sound wormy oak, 
and magnolia are selling better to the automo- 
tive industry. There are also a few orders 
placed by the furniture trade for gum, common 
and better oak, some poplar, a little chestnut. 
Core stock, veneers and plywood are selling in 
a limited way. Low grade gum has been a 
trifle more active, chiefly for box plant require- 
ments. Walnut lumber and veneers look more 
promising. Ash has been quiet. Cottonwood is 
a trifle better. Top grades of gum are dull, 
although quartered sap and quartered black gum 
are a bit better than they have been. Buyers 
today are shopping for prices, and orders placed 
are for the most part small. 

Prices of such stock, f. o. b. Louisville, read: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $72; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$55; No. 1, southern, $32@35 ; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2- A, southern, $27@28; Appalachian, 
$30@32 ; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$220; selects, $145: No. 1, $75; No. 2, $32.50. 
Sap gum, plain, FAS, $37@40; common, $27@ 
30; quartered, FAS, $52@53; common, $34@35. 
Red gum, plain, FAS, $75; common, $43; quar- 
tered, about the same as plain. Ash, FAS, $65 
@70; common, $43@45. Cottonwood, FAS, $37 
@40; common, $28. Southern plain oak, red, 
FAS, $55; common, $38. Southern plain white 
oak, FAS, $75@80; common, $42. Appalachian 
red oak, plain, FAS, $65@70; common, $45. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 73 to 74 
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Appalachian white oak, plain, FAS, $80@90; 
common, $50; quartered, FAS, $120@125; com- 
mon, $65@70. Southern quartered white oak, 
FAS, $110; common, $62@65. Southern quar- 
tered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50. 
Sound wormy oak, $26@28. 

Joe Larkin, Plywood Products Co., Louis 
ville, left the city last week for a trip to De- 
troit, Montreal and New York, as well as other 
eastern points, planning to be away two or three 
weeks, if not more. 


Most Users Buy Cautiously 


30sTON, Mass., Jan. 20—Furniture makers 
are responsible for a very fair share of the 
moderate business in hardwoods. The house 
trim people are contributing practically nothing. 
Exceptionally heavy attendance is noted at the 
Boston Automobile Show and the automobile 
dealers report a surprising volume of actual 
orders, hence hardwood merchants are hoping 
for early improvement in this branch of the 
market. The machinery and agricultural im- 
plement trade is well below normal. Piano 
business is very quiet. The radio cabinet in- 
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dustry is calling for comparatively little wal- 
nut and mahogany, preferring cheaper woods. 
Flooring is very dull, and prices are still ir- 
regular. Quotations: Plain white oak floor- 
ing, clear, $80@86.50; select, $56@61.50; No. 1 
common, $35@41.50. Michigan maple, clear, 
$78@83.50. Birch, clear, $70@72. The range 
of prices for hardwoods is still wide and about 
the same as last reported. 


Stocks Lower Than in Long Time 


Macon, GA., Jan. 19.— Southern Georgia re- 
ports indicate that there will be a considerable 
increase in the production of hardwood by Feb. 
1. Some firms, however, will not increase out- 
put until actual orders are on file. There is a 
heavy inquiry, because stocks on yards at vari- 
ous centers have been depleted. Stocks at mills 
in this territory are lower than they have been 
in a year and a half or more. 

C. W. Inman, president Inman-Evans Lumber 
Co., Hapeville, Ga., announced this week that 
the local plant will resume full operations on 
Feb. 1, employing about 100 men and probably 
400 more men in logging. The mill has been 
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shut down for five months. “Indications of im- 
provement are already seen on every hand,” 
said Mr. Inman. “Stocks of many products are 
reaching the point where they must be re- 
newed.” 

The sawmill of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
at Doctortown, Ga., is running full time, but 
the big Macon plant is working only a small 
force. The company is one of the largest hard- 
wood manufacturers in the Southeast. 





Mill Cutting Out 

WakreEN, ArK., Jan. 19—The Stout Lumber 
Co., which operates a sawmill at Bearden, is 
cutting the last of its timber holdings and will 
close its sawmill as well as the entire plant as 
soon as the stock of lumber on hand is dis- 
posed of. The Stout interests have operated in 
south Arkansas for many years, having oper- 
ated mills at Thornton and Bearden. 

The Stout interests will continue to be ac- 
tive in the State through the operation of their 
chain of fifteen retail lumber yards known as 
the Arkmo Lumber Co. 


To Promote Hardwood Trade Through New Bureau 


Hardwood finally is to have its own nation- 
wide trade promotion program. Awaited by 
the hardwood industry for something like 
three years, a plan of action has been 
evolved. Within the next few days, as soon 
as a few details can be arranged, incorpora- 
tion papers will be taken out for the Hard- 
wood Trade Extension Bureau. 

Although sponsored by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, the bureau will 
be an entirely separate corporation—separate 
in financing and separate in control—the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told this week by 
L. S. Beale, secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. The organization of the bureau was 
planned at the semi-annual meeting of the 
association’s board of directors at its head- 
quarters in Chicago Jan. 10, and there were 
twenty-seven men present. 

The bureau will be supported by separate 
contributions so it will be able to “stand 
on its own feet” and allow all participants 
an equal voice in its policies, whether or not 
they are members of the association. It will 
promote, not the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, but the hardwood lumber 
trade. “The rate of contribution will be low 
enough that anybody can afford to come in; 
even under the present business conditions,” 
Mr. Beale said, “and low enough that no- 
body can really afford to stay out.” There 
were enough subscripitions by the directors 
themselves, to assure that soon the $100,000 
set as a minimum will be available so the 
bureau can start to function before long, 
the secretary added, and then said: 

I think it is worthy of comment that, under 
the present business conditions, a group of 
twenty-seven men, from all parts of the 
country, has the courage to go ahead like this. 
Each one individually is suffering from the 
present conditions and consequent loss of 
trade. They're no better off than any other 
men are in the hardwood business. 


The work accomplished by the bureau will 
depend entirely upon the support accorded it 
in contributions, Mr. Beale continued. Mem- 
bership will be based on a percentage of 
sales in the preceding year; there will be a 
minimum flat amount, and a maximum total, 
for each individual. Expenditure of this 
money will be in the hands of nine directors, 
who will be assisted by an advisory commit- 
tee of not to exceed twenty-five. In further 
description of the program. Mr. Beale said: 

We do not contemplate a national advertis- 
ing campaign on $100,000 a year, but with 
that we will start activities in the interests of 
hardwood lumber, through publicftty and prop- 
aganda work. We will carry on the national 
advertising, however, aS soon as the necessary 


money is available. That would require $250,- 
000 or more a year. 

We do not propose to spend these funds in 
duplicating the work being done in the lum- 
ber field by other organizations, but will avoid 
any competition with other wood interests. 
We do see, however, an immense field which 
is not covered by any other organization, as 
far as the hardwood trade is concerned. In 





THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


A hardwood trade promotion 
corporation separate in financing 
and control. 





Operations to start when annual 
income of $100,000 is subscribed. 
For national advertising campaign 
$250,000 or more is necessary. 


To be managed by nine directors 
and advisory committee of not to 
exceed twenty-five. 


No duplication of, or competi- 
tion with, other wood promotion 
efforts. 








this field active work is needed in preventing 
encroachment of substitutes and in regaining 
the markets which have been partially lost, 
and ip developing new markets. 

We should like first of all to gét rid of the 
false idea, planted in the minds of the con- 
sumers by advocates of substitutes, that there 
is not an adequate supply of hardwood lum- 
ber to take care of the places where hard- 
woods might be used. This idea has gained 
such a foothold that it is a serious problem 
and it needs attention and active work at 
once. 


A trade extension committee, of which 
Charles H. Barnaby is chairman, will com- 
plete the details for which there was not 
enough time Thursday, and will meet again 
in a week or so. The other members of this 
committee are Charles A. Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, Wis., E. J. Young, of Madison, Wis., 
and Robert B. Stimson and John W. Mc- 
Clure, both of Memphis, Tenn. 


National Convention in Chicago 


Of the association business transacted by 
the directors one of the most important items 
was the decision to hold the 1931 convention 
in Chicago. The date will be somewhere 


around Sept. 18 or 22, but this was not defi- 
nitely settled, and the hotel was not selected. 
The inspection department presented a prob- 
lem, for the movement of lumber has fallen 
off so much that inspectors are not needed 
so frequently, with the result that although 
the staff has been reduced its expense still 
is eating into the association’s reserve funds. 
It was agreed that either lumbermen must 
use the inspection service more, or some dis- 
tricts must be entirely deprived of the serv- 
ice by further paring of the staff, or the in- 
spection fees must be raised, as there is al- 
ways a limit to reserve funds. 

On the preceding day, Wednesday, the in- 
spection rules committee, of which George 
Ehemann is chairman, held a special meet- 
ing to which representatives of the furniture, 
automobile body, flooring, sash and door, and 
planing mill industries were invited, and the 
attendance was twenty-five. The object was 
to simplify the cutting rules so as to elimi- 
nate differences between various inspectors, a 
factor which is causing some difficulty under 
the present rules. The new rules, in addition 
to being simple in application, must, in the 
interests of the producer, be so arranged that 
the percentage of log products falling in the 
upper grades shall not be less than under 
the present rules; and, in the interests of the 
consumer, the yield in clear, usable material 
and in utility value shall not be less than 
under the present rules. 

The meeting was most harmonious indeed, 
and a tentative set of rules was devised. 
These will be subjected to a special set of 
test inspections between now and March, 
when the same group will meet again and 
make any changes in the rules which the 
test inspections show to be necessary. The 
committee feels sure, Mr. Beale said (and 
he does, too), that some really constructive 
changes will be proposed at the annual meet- 
ing of the association next fall. 





Products Attract at Boat Show 


New York, Jan. 19.—An exhibit of teak, gen- 
uine mahogany, Spanish cedar and Philippine 
“Indoako” wood was one of the interesting 
exhibits at the annual Motor Boat Show, held 
last week in Grand Central Palace. Represen- 


tatives of the Indiana Quartered Oak Co., Long 
Island City, importer of tropical hardwoods, said 
the exhibit attracted even more interest than 
in former years and they expected a good re- 
turn as a result of the outlay. Motion pictures 
of lumber operations in the Philippines attracted 
the attention of many visitors. 
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No Arrivals of Redwood 
Reported 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 21.—Unsold stock 
at Los Angeles harbor is reported at 9,901,000 
board feet, according to figures released by 
twenty-four local firms today. Cargo arrivals 
totaled ten of fir, with 10,876,000 board feet. 
For the first time in many months there was 
no cargo of redwood reported at the harbor. 
Sixty vessels are laid up and one operating off 
shore. From the first to the seventeenth build- 
ing permits showed a valuation of $2,266,825. 





To Confer on Tax Matters 


New OrLEaAns, LA., Jan. 20.—Representatives 
of the hardwood industry in Louisiana left for 
Baton Rouge to confer with the Louisiana Tax 
Commission on the fixing of valuations for tax 
assessment purposes on stocks on hand as of 
Jan. 1, 1931. A committee named to act for 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club included W. J. Stebbins, of Lyon Lumber 
Co.; J. B. Edwards, of Hillyer Deutsch Ed- 
wards (Inc.); W. D. Lurry, Zenoria Lumber 
Co.; W. D. Brewer, Brewer-Nienstadt Lumber 
Co.; John R. Thistlethwaite, Thistlethwaite 
Lumber Co.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana-Cen- 
tral Lumber Co.; H. J. Brenner, Ferd. Bren- 
ner Lumber Co.; Walter Kellogg, Kellogg 
Lumber Co.; G. H. Holloway, Holloway Saw- 
mill Co.; R. E. Steinbach, Natalbany Lumber 
Co.; W. E. Sailor, Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
George Schaad, club secretary. 

Pine manufacturers will also be heard today, 
a delegation being headed by C. C. Sheppard, 
president of the Southern Pine Association. 





Texas Building Increases in Spots 


Austin, TEex., Jan. 19.—While the total value 
of building permits issued during 1930 in 35 
cities of Texas was one-third less than for the 
previous year, there were some significant de- 
partures in some cities from State-wide tenden- 
cies toward declines. Notable among these 
were Amarillo, Beaumont, Corsicana, Dallas, 
Denison, Port Arthur, Sherman and Tyler, all 
of which report permits exceeding those issued 
in 1929. Both Dallas and Corsicana report the 
largest annual total since 1926, and Tyler re- 
ported an increase over 1929, which already 
was the largest on record. Residential building 
made up approximately one-third of the 1930 
total in Texas. 





Subjects and Speakers Available 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 19.—Replying to 
an inquiry from the Producers’ Council, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, W. F. Shaw, trade 
extension manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has furnished a list 
of speakers who will be available on invitation 
of the institute or any of its chapters to speak 
on the following subjects: 


The new competition—dquality, not price. 

Trends in architecture and building methods 
as affecting building materials. 

Better co-operation in the building industry. 

Interdependence of producer and architect. 

The promotion of a public appreciation of 
good architecture, good materials and good 
building methods. 

Nature of materials and processes of manu- 
facture. 

Correct use and specification of materials in 
design and construction. 

Technical and other developments in the 
manufacture of a specific product. 

Questions encountered in subcontracting re- 
lations. 

Architects’ demands in material and service 
from manufacturing enterprises—manufac- 
turers’ problems in meeting these etc. 
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Mr. Shaw has presented the following list of 
speakers : 

Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade extension 
manager; Richard G. Kimbell, architectural 
and building code adviser; Frank H. Alcott, 
New York office; H. S. Crosby, Kansas City 
office; Bert J. Westover and E. J. Fisher, 
Indianapolis; C. E. Close, Chicago; D. R. Brew- 
ster, Memphis; W. H. Scales, New Orleans; A. 
Cc. Horner, San Francisco; J. E. Mackie, Port- 
land, Ore.; Theodore M. Knappen, director of 
information, N. L. M. A. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Columbus Club Elects 


CotuMsus, Onto, Jan. 20.—Officers for the 
coming year, named at a recent meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus are: E. 
Dillow, president; E. R. Clarridge, vice presi- 
dent; Harry J. Baumeister, secretary-treasurer, 
and Clyde Lane, sergeant-at-arms. A _ large 
crowd attended and plans were made for a 
series of winter meetings, the first to be held 
Jan. 30 at the Southern Hotel. 


Land-o-Lakes Club Formed 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 19.—The first of 
the lumbermen’s luncheons of this winter was 
held at the Oneida Hotel last Saturday, with 
a fair attendance, among which manufacturers 
and wholesalers were about evenly divided. A 
number of those invited were unable to be pres- 
ent but expressed their regret and promised to 
attend later meetings. A lively discussion was 
had on trade conditions, which all admitted are 
unsatisfactory. The opinion was expressed that 
there should be a satisfactory price list that all 
could support. To this one manufacturer re- 
plied that they had a price list but because 
wholesalers did not support it and bought 
from outside mills, it was of no benefit. The 
wholesalers had asked for 8 percent commission 
from the mills and were turned down, therefore 
did their buying where they could get better 
figures. At present the principal manufacturers 
are allowing the wholesalers 5 percent from 
their lists, but not many orders are being pro- 
duced. The concensus was that there is no 
particular standard of values and all of the 
mills, as well as the wholesalers, want orders. 

Those present voting to form a permanent or- 
ganization, officers were elected as follows: 

President—A. S. Pierce. 

Secretary—C. A. Macdonald. 


The organization will be known as the Land- 
o-Lakes Lumbermen’s Club and the next meet- 
ing will be held in February on call of the presi- 
dent. Lumbermen were present from Soperton, 
White Lake, Merrill, Wausau, Eagle River, 
Gagen, and Iron Mountain, Mich. From the 
latter place came Frank Blair, of the Von 
Platen-Fox Co., who was awarded the palm 
for fast driving, having driven from Iron Moun- 
tain to Rhinelander, 90 miles, in 2 hours and 
15 mintes. 
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Portland Lumbermen to Organize 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 17—For the purpose of 
promoting a better feeling in the ranks of the 
lumber industry of this city and vicinity plans 
are under way for the organization of a lum- 
bermen’s club to be composed of both whole- 
salers and manufacturers. Two preliminary 
meetings have been held, about forty repre- 
sentatives of the two branches of the industry 
attending the second meeting. The next meet- 
ing will be upon call of the temporary chair- 
man, F. S. Cutler, of the Buoy & Cutler Lum- 
ber Co. 

The function of this club will be entirely 
different and distinct from that of any other 
lumber industry organization now existing here, 
it is explained, its sole object being to promote 
a better feeling and better understanding among 
those engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber. 


LUMBERMAN 
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Campaign for Screening Farm 


Houses 


New Organs, La., Jan. 19.—A Statewide 
campaign for the screening of farm houses will 
be undertaken by the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, according to announcement by Dr. 
O’Hara, its president. The campaign will have 
as its object the reduction of diseases spread by 
flies and other carriers. A successful campaign 
should create considerable business in materials 
used in the work. 





And Now Weedea Bank 
"Cages" 


New York, Jan. 19.—Spokesmen for substi- 
tute materials in modern building construction 
should drop into some of the new bank build- 
ings erected in this city. They will be sur- 
prised to find that all new bank buildings here 
show a pronounced preference for wood finish 
and trim. 

For example, in the banking room of the 
new central offices of the Chase National Bank, 
the preference for wood has been carried so 
far that even the traditional metal screen be- 
tween the tellers and the foyer has disappeared. 
Instead of metal screens one finds handsome 
wood screens or barriers. The general effect 
of this arrangement is friendliness and inti- 
macy, a distinct departure from the impression 
of coldness, aloofness and indifference given by 
the old marble counters surmounted by metal 
screens. 





Buys Timber; Leases Plant 


Wattersoro, N. C., Jan. 19.—S. B. Denton, 
of Tampa, Fla., has leased the plant and pur- 
chased the timber holdings of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. at Ashepoo and will shortly begin oper- 
ations. It will take some time to condition the 
mill which has lain idle for several years. R. 
W. Small, of Bradenton, Fla., the commissary 
manager, has already moved in and will be there 
constantly. 





Inferior Masts Were Handicaps 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 19.—Inability of the 
British to obtain the superior quality ship masts 
procured in the American colonies prior to 1775 
was an important contributing factor in the war 
for independence, according to Dr. Robert Al- 
bion, department of history, Princeton Univer- 
sity. In a lecture here Dr. Albion declared the 
British had to use inferior masts during the 
war with the colonies and in this way handi- 
capped their men of war. 





Retail Business in Western Cities 


Retail business in Portland, Oregon, in ex- 
cess of $211,000,000 is shown in the 1930 cen- 
sus of distribution compiled by the census bu- 
reau. The 1930 population of Portland is 301,- 
890. Sales of the lumber and building group, 
including lumber and building materials, hard- 
ware stores, electrical shops, heating and 
plumbing and paint and glass stores, totaled 
$12,149,160. 

Lumber and building materials handled by 82 
stores and yards represented sales of $5,691,- 
574. Stocks on hand at the end of 1929 had a 
cost value of $600,424. This group had 379 
full-time employees and a total payroll of $736,- 
722. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, with a population of 
140,184, reported retail sales aggregating $93,- 
000,000. The lumber and building group re- 
ported sales of $7,090,806, two-thirds of which 
constituted lumber and other building ma- 
terials. The 31 stores and yards in the latter 
group had 345 full-time employees, with sales 
aggregating $5,621,298, stocks on hand at the 
end of 1929 of a cost value of $601,198, and a 
total pay-roll of $544,514. 
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At That 


Some say it’s a queer world, 
Some say it’s a drear world— 
I say it’s a dear world, 

At that. 


Some false friends, but true friends, 
Some lost friends, but new friends, 
Yes, always a few friends, 

At that. 


Some say it’s a sad world, 
Some say it’s a mad world— 
I say it’s a glad world, 

At that. 


Some dull days, but bright days, 
Some dark days, but light days, 
Some really-all-right days, 

At that. 


Some say it’s an old world, 

Some say it’s a cold world— 

It’s a good-to-behold world, 
At that. 


Some rich folks and poor folks, 

But good-friends-for-sure folks, 

And my folks and your folks, 
At that! 


We See b' the Papers 


Indiana is going to have an income tax law. 
Now for some income. 

Still, every prizefight is a milk-fund fight, 
the spectators being the milked. 

Chicago erected 224 new factories in 1930, 
and 224 manufacturers can’t be wrong. 

Six of these plants cost over $1,000,000 each, 
and they weren’t built to shut down. 

Well, you must admit this: At last the Senate 
has offered to take something back. 

Business men are warned against heart strain. 
One remedy might be male stenographers. 

The “king of clowns” is dead in Berlin. Now, 
what was one of our senators doing over there? 

Talk about Congress all you want to, but the 
best House is one where the babies have the 
floor. 

Rudy Vallee has had his life insured for 
$500,000. All radio crooners should do the 
same. 

When a man tries to borrow money it may 
be because he hasn’t any or because he thinks 
you have. 

The price of wheat seems to stay fixed about 
as well as some of these electrical appliances 
that we fix. 

A scientist is driving screws with the x-ray. 
Now we shall know what to do when we can’t 
find the screwdriver. 

A million dollars’ worth of liquor is stored 
in a Chicago warehouse. Looks like this must 
be one of our six best cellars. 

We knew there was a lot*of red tape about 
a Senate confirmation, but we didn’t suppose 
there was a string tied to it, too. 

The Howell bill provides for prohibition in 
the District of Columbia. Before the Senate 
gets through, it will be the Howl bill. 

The population of Chicago is about the same 
as that of the State of Michigan, and it would 
be more if it weren’t for these Michigan cars. 

John D. Rockefeller read a poem to Amelita 
Galli-Curci and told her who wrote it. Would 
that all who criticize John D. were as honest. 

An Oklahoma bride has three stepchildren 
older than herself. Most of us have children 


who talk as though they were older than our- 
selves. 

One State which abolished its speed limit in- 
creased its automobile fatalities 71 percent in 


a single year. Wish we could get as quick ac- 
tion as that from all our laws. 

For the first time in years there is skating 
in Burgundy. Still, you would think that, if 
there were any place where you could get a 
skate on, it would be in Burgundy. 


Between Trains 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—We hope we won't start all 
the sawmill men to planting tobacco on their 
sawdust dumps, but nevertheless it gives us 
pleasure to report that the farmers of one State, 
as far as one crop is concerned, are making 
more money than they ever did. At the annual 
dinner of the Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion tonight they told us that the tobacco 
farmers of Maryland this year had received a 
higher price for their crop than they had in the 
last ten, and there was nothing the matter with 
the size of the crop, either. So, whatever the 
cigarette may do to the individual, it is doing 
something for the individual who raises the 
original makin’s. 

Our good friend Alexander Legge ought to 
find some way of making cigarettes out of 
wheat. The cornsilk tobacco of boyhood was 
not so bad, at least not as bad as some of the 
cut-plug of today, and maybe when we roll our 
oats we might roll our wheat as well. Peg- 
ging the price doesn’t seem to do anything but 
increase the size of the crop; indeed, at the 
moment we can not recall a single bootstrap 
pulling plan that ever was a success. Ameri- 
cans tried it with copper and the Dutch and 
English with rubber, and now look at the 
darned things. 

Speaking of relief, we dropped off at Wash- 
ington for a half day to see what could be 
done to relieve the authors with a new copy- 
right bill. The authors have been relieved of 
so much by people who steal their stuff that 
they now are appealing to Congress for help, 
but, which must astonish Congress the most, 
are not asking for an appropriation—merely 
asking Congress to stop the appropriation of 
their stuff by radio stations, song publishers, 
and whatnot. Also they would like to have the 
United States join the International Copyright 
Union, it being the only civilized, if such it 
may be called, country that isn’t in. 


We Canna, But We Ken 


Did ye ken a Malloch o’ Perth, 
Scotland? David was his first name. 
He manufactured a Plane, 

An’ keen Edge-tools, o’ muckle worth. 
He marrit a sester o’ mine. 

Briefly, o’ life they quafft the wine. 
The reaper Grim, got haud o’ him,— 
Took him frae her, amidst her tears, 
Tae better planes and ither spheres. 


L’envoy, whateffer yon is. 
Ma feet, meter, things, may ot scan— 
If you canna dae waur,—I CA 
WULLIE DOocLas, Tr seville, N. C. 


P.S. Man, I jist the noo recolleckit, 
I had maist nigh forgot to spier ye, 
Weel then, here it is ““Hoo’s yer toorie”? 


My Estate 


I'd hate to live upon this earth 

A fellow of so little worth 

I didn’t own a little spot, 

If nothing but a city lot. 

And, if a little spot I had, 

I'd hate to think I’d failed so bad 
I’d never had a cent at all 

To build myself a roof and wall. 


I'd hate to live among mankind 

A man so foolish and so blind 

I slept in someone else’s bed, 

With someone’s roof above my head. 

I'd hate to think I’d gone through life 
So poor a husband to my wife, 

So poor a father to my heirs, 

The house I left them wasn’t theirs. 


LUMBERMAN 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy —~ 





* » 
SPECIFICATION 
Cee) PROTECTION eu 
POLICY 











Tite pedicy = yom permet rec d of ree nel ad mew Amer» ctor any 
(ato the constracton of your building 11 = also « record af the contractor, wah> 
contractors and archstect. together wrth thes celeeses 

Preven thin with your deed, it io eosdere of the cules of que 
emprocenmats wich ceprment ty tar the largest propornen of YOUR TOTAL 
INVESTMENT. 














‘COVERING 
This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
¢ «© of Your Property + + 


0 CSU GL ree, srecmca rice 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each O 


rder 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval a “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


Cinitevccviens sadness ere DUE ctictsnecses 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


FOR THE MAN THAT CAN 
QUALIFY 


We have a client who is seeking the serv- 
ices of a man with full knowledge of the 
Sash and Door jobbing business to take full 
management of branch house. To qualify, 
must have proven ability as executive and 
sales manager, not over forty, and able to 
furnish exceptional references. Connection 
offers splendid future. Address, giving full 
particulars. 


NELSON, CHESMAN & COMPANY 


512 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C, L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH SOFi cLM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Mais ~=©— Lumber Co. 








ViepEeRS 
‘ace ey NiSSe D) 


We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 










Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
F 


Maple 

— JZ Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amecicuicn “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand”’ 
sabe > LUMBER 


HARD MAPLE. FLOORING 
Brown. Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 











17 
'| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


N 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
t7= — 
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FRANK J. SHEAD, president of the Shead 
Lumber Association, of Chicago, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, died suddenly 
late Sunday night, Jan. 18, at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago. He was 74 years old and was 
born at Defiance, Ohio, 
Aug. 13, 1856. In his 
early youth Mr. Shead 
was cashier for a num- 
ber of years of the 
First National Bank at 
Defiance. Later he went 
into the manufacture 
of wooden tobacco 
pails at Cairo, IIL, 
with a branch factory 
at West Pullman, IIL 





THE LATE 
FRANK J. SHEAD 





He moved his family 
to Chicago in 1892, at 
which time he liqui- 
dated his business and 
entered the commis- 
sion lumber field with 
which he has. been 
connected ever since. 
Mr. Shead was for 
many years an active 
association worker. 
He was at one time 
president of the Wood- 
enware Association and for the last five years 
has held the office of secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, during which time he had been 
an important factor in building up that or- 
ganization. He was an earnest and sincere 
worker for the best interests of that branch 
of the industry with which he was connected 
and had consistently stood for the highest 
ethics of lumber merchandising, for quality 
materials and for standard grades. He had 
done much to spread the doctrine of co- 
operation with other branches of the trade 
and was a strong advocate of the firm price 
policy. He will be greatly missed in the 
commission trade. Mr. Shead had celebrated 
his golden wedding anniversary two years 
ago. His widow, Mrs. Hattie Shead, survives, 
with one son, Howard A., of the Howard A. 
Shead Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
daughter, Mrs. W. V. White, of Chicago, and 
a sister, Mrs. John Yingling, of Toledo, Ohio. 
Mr. Shead’s latter months were saddened by 
the sudden death in October of his other son, 
Ralph Clarke Shead, who was wel Known in 
lumber circles as sales manager for the C. H. 
Worcester Co., of Chicago. 





EVERETT E. MAYS, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
representative of the Adams-Banks Lumber 
Co., Morton, Miss., and Adams-Newell Lum- 
ber Co., Deemer, Miss., died at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Fort Wayne, Jan. 16. Mr. Mays 
contracted a severe cold Jan. 3, which de- 
veloped into pneumonia, causing his death 
thirteen days later. Mr. Mays was the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. D B. Mays of Brady, Tex., 
and was born Nov. 29, 1890, in Ethelville, 
Ala. He went with his parents to Texas 
when he was five years old. They settled on 
a farm where Mr. Mays grew to manhood. 
He attended the country schools and the 
Brady high school with one year in Poly- 
technic College, Fort Worth. In 1910 he went 
to east Texas with an uncle, Sterling Wade, 
who was manager of a sawmill. He re- 
mained there three years then went to 
Hodge, La., where he was employed as a 
hardwood lumber inspector. From Hodge he 
went with the Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, 
La., where he was in charge of the hardwood 
yard for a number of years. For the last 
two and half years he had _ been with the 
above mentioned concerns with headquarters 
in Cincinnati and Fort Wayne. A widow, four 
sons, two daughters, mother and father, six 
brothers and three sisters survive. 


CHARLES BARRETT MONDAY, of Lake 
Charles, La., died of pneumonia at his home 
in that city on Jan. 15. Mr. Monday had 
spent most of his life in the lumber business 
though at the time of his demise he was con- 
nected with the Lake Charles Rice Milling 
Co., but still held a financial interest in the 
retail firm of Louisiana Western Lumber Co. 
of Lake Charles. Mr. Monday was born on 
March 8, 1878, at Terrell. Tex. He entered 
the lumber business in 1896 as a clerk He 
rose step by step to a sales managership, 
first for Lock, Moore & Co., of Lockport and 
Westlake, La., with which firm he remained 
for many years. When that operation was 








cut out he went to the West: Coast, where he 
became sales manager for Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Seattle, Wash. He returned 
to the South a few years ago to enter the rice 
milling business at Lake Charles. Mr. Mon- 
day was highly regarded in the trade and 
leaves many friends in the South and on the 
Coast. His widow, Mrs. H. L. Monday, sur- 
vives. 


JOHN HALLOREN, retired lumberman and 
resident of Ottawa, Kan., for 52 years, died 
Jan. 17 at his home there. Mr. Halloren was 
74 years old, having been born April 10, 1856, 
in Lockport, N. Y. He went to Ottawa with 
his family 52 years ago and immediately went 
into the retail lumber business and continued 
in that business until his retirement eight 
years ago. He owned and operated one yard 
in Ottawa for 44 years. It was destroyed by 
fire in 1922 with an estimated loss to the 
stock alone of $40,000. He rebuilt on another 
site and continued actively in the lumber 
business until 1922 when he sold his yard to 
Fred R. Nuzman. In 1903 Mr. Halloren was 
elected mayor of Ottawa and served two 
terms during which time an extensive pro- 
gram of street paving was put into effect. At 
one time he was also president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. One of 
his few outside interests was his Masonic 
work He was at the time of his a a 
member of Ottawa lodge No. 18 A. F.& A be 
of the Chapter and was junior warden of the 
Tancred Commandery No. 11 Knights Tem- 
plar, an office he had held for many years. 

A son, two daughters, a brother, and a half 
brother, survive. 


J. WILBERT WALLACE, aged 58, died Jan. 
16 in a hospital at Washington, Pa., follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis and peri- 
tonitis. He had celebrated his birthday on 
Jan. 10, apparently in his usual health and 
the next day was taken to the hospital for 
treatment. Mr. Wallace’s interests and ac- 
tivities were varied. He was president of the 
firm of Dunbar & Wallace Lumber Co. and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Washington Trust Co., one of the strongest 
financial institutions in Washington County. 
As a member of the board of directors he was 
active in the building of the comparatively 
new $1,000,000 hospital there. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce, charter member of the Rotary club, 
and one of the trustees of the Washington 
Lodge of Elks. Mr. Wallace was a son of 
J. Harper Wallace, and was born near Mc- 
Donald, but for more than 30 years had re- 
sided in Washington. His wife, Mrs. Stella 
Denny Wallace, and one son, Wilbert B. Wal- 
lace, three brothers and one sister, survive. 


WILLIAM B. KLETT, president of Jacob 
Klett & Sons’ Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
operating a retail yard and sash and door 
plant, died at his home in that city on Sunday 
night, Jan. 18. He was 62 years old. Mr. 
Klett had been associated with the lumber 
business since boyhood, having entered the 
lumber yard of his father about 40 years ago. 
He became president of the firm nine years 
ago upon the death of his brother Edward, 
who had succeeded the father, Jacob. Mr. 
Klett was a trustee of the Fort Wayne Lum- 
bermen’s Club and a member of the Fort 
Wayne Masonic Lodge, the Shrine, Consistory, 
Scottish Rite, Mizpah Temple, also of the 
Elks and Moose. He is survived by a widow, 
a sister, a nephew and two nieces. 


WILLIAM F. GEHRES, Waverly, Ohio, 
aged 79, who was associated with his brother 
J. A. Gehres in the Waverly Lumber & Con- 
struction Co. and a lumber dealer for 50 
years died Jan. 14 after a lingering illness. 
He was one of the leading business men of 
Waverly and was organizer and former presi- 
dent of the Waverly Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation. He resigned about two years ago 
because of ill health and soon after withdrew 
from active management of the lumber com- 
pany. He is survived by his wife, a son, 
Wilmer S. Gehres, connected with the U. S. 
Geological Survey in Washington; a daugh- 
ter and a brother. 


MRS. E. J. RUSSELL, 71 years of age, 
pioneer southwest Washington resident, died 
at her residence in Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 14. 
She was the wife of E. J. Russell, formerly 
a lumber operator of Chehalis and Ashford, 
and they had resided in Tacoma for two 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Russel] celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary a year ago. Mrs. 
Russell was born at Tionesta, Pa., and moved 
to Chehalis with her husband in the late ’80s. 
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Mr. Russell operated a mill at Chehalis for 
many years and in 1906 moved to Ashford. 
Besides her husband Mrs. Russell is survived 
by two daughters, a son, a sister, a brother 
and eight grandchildren. 


MRS. VALERIE COWARD MAY, wife of 
Thayer T. May, manager of the Eunice Band 
Mill Co., Eunice, La., died at the Baptist Hos- 
pital in Memphis, Tenn., on Saturday, Jan. 17, 
of pneumonia. Mrs. May formerly lived at 
Houston, Texas, but in recent years she and 
her husband had made their home in Eunice. 
Mr. May was also formerly in the business in 
Memphis where he was connected with May 
Bros., of which his father, Frank May, is a 
member. Besides her husband Mrs. May 
leaves her parents and an infant son. 





MRS. HENRY SIMONS, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died Jan. 15 at her home there follow- 
ing a long illness. She was 70 years old. 
Born in Chaska, Minn., Mrs. Simons lived 
there continuously until she moved to Min- 
neapolis 20 years ago. She is survived by 
her husband, who is president of the Simons 
Lumber Co., a daughter, Mrs. Patrick Duffy, 
and five sons, Alex, Edward, George, Leonard 
and Henry, jr., all of Minneapolis. 


D. WURTZBAUGH, aged 83, well known 
citizen of Jefferson, Tex., died at his home 
there on Wednesday, Jan. 14. For many years 
he had been engaged in the lumber business 
in Texas, but of late years had devoted his 
time to public service, having been a former 
district clerk at Jefferson. Two of his sons 
are well known in the trade: J. T. Wurtz- 
baugh, of the Lodwick Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, La., and Paul Wurtzbaugh, of Hicks- 
baugh, Tex. 


JOHN A. HUGHES, for many years in the 
wholesale lumber trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
died suddenly on Jan. 16 at his home in Cry- 
stal Beach, Ont., aged 66. He was born in 
Keokuk, Iowa, the son of Dr. John Hughes, 
a prominent physician, and at an early age 
became connected with the lumber business. 
He sold lumber on commission for a number 
of large Western concerns and was a pioneer 
in the sale of redwood in the East. 





ALBERT T. VONDBPREAU, veteran lumber- 
man of Atlanta, Ga., died there on Jan. 6. 
Mr. Vondereau, who was 63 years old, had 
been engaged in the lumber business in At- 
lanta for 16 years. Previous to that he had 
been engaged in the lumber business for 20 
years in Griffin, Cordele and Hazelhurst, Ga. 


HARRY H. MARTIN, aged 56, for 23 years 
prominent in the lumber industry at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., died Jan. 11 at Boston, Ga., where 
he was visiting. 


Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Jan. 10, 1930, totaled 714,251 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 29,988 cars (a gain 
of 6,011 cars over the week immediately pre- 
ceding); grain, 39,546 cars; livestock, 27,251 
cars; coal, 164,890 cars; coke, 8,957 cars; ore, 
5,167 cars; merchandise, 202,356 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 236,096 cars. 





Hymeneal 


KEMPER-STOUT. The recent marriage is 
announced of Mrs. Gertrude Zeising Stout, 
of Glencoe, Ill.,.to James Scott Kemper, of 
Winnetka, Ill. The bride is the daughter of 
August Zeising, of Glencoe, and was the 
widow of Henry L. Stout, son of the late 
Frank B. Stout, a well known Chicago lum- 
berman. Mr. Kemper, nationally known in- 
surance executive, is president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., and has hosts 
of friends in the lumber trade of Chicago. 
His first wife, who died several years ago, 
was Mrs. Mildred Hooper Kemper, daughter 
of Edwin BEB. Hooper, for many years active 
in lumber association circles. 


Timber Land Sales 


TAMPA, FLA., Jan. 19.—S. B. Denton, of 
Tampa, has leased the plant and purchased 
the timber holdings of the Bradley Lumber 
Co. at Ashepoo, S. C., and will shortly begin 
operations. The mill will be completely over- 
hauled and conditioned before starting up, as 
it has lain idle for several years. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 19.—The Leigh 
Banana Case Co. is reported to have acquired 
from the Savannah River Lumber Co., Port 
Wentworth, Savannah, 16,300 acres of land 
and timber rights in Richmond and Burke 
counties in Georgia, and Barnwell and Aiken 
counties in South Carolina. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What Volume Should Your 


Territory Produce? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


He added 46 names to his list of prospects. 
During the first eleven days of September his 
sales amounted to $3,813.25, and he makes the 
trite remark that “we sell customers the lum- 
ber they need before they are induced to spend 
their money for cars and radios.” Also he finds 
it a great advantage to do his own estimating. 
“The orders that have to be ‘tailed out’ or fin- 
ished up with small deliveries, made at a loss, 
are almost always orders taken on owners’ or 
carpenters’ estimates. This extra service 
doesn’t cost them anything, so why should they 
worry? Also when the carpenter does the 
estimating he usually shops around for estimates 
in a patronizing way, and uses the competition 
to beat down the price. On the other hand, 
when I arrive first and sell the lumber (often 
leaving sketches or blueprints) and then put a 
carpenter on the job, he is grateful, or at least 
respectful, and we are in control of the situa- 
tion.” 


Salesman's Source of Information 


The necessary plans, information, samples, 
photographs and sales arguments to make the 
salesman competent to handle all ordinary situ- 
ations are readily available. No active dealer 
any longer has an alibi here. The more impor- 
tant sources of information are: State agricul- 
tural colleges; United States Department of 
Agriculture; your retail associations; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; lumber and farm 
trade press; county farm and agricultural 
agents; National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the affiliated regional associations. 
Also consult “Information on Lumber and 
Where to Find It,” and have at hand “Research 
in Farm Structures” the valuable survey report 
issued by the bureau of public roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture, November, 
1930. 

I am satisfied that your careful study of these 
reports will convince you that lumber is one 
of the easiest products to sell. The fact that 
not more is being sold must indicate that some- 
thing is wrong with methods in use or that 
there is lack of well-directed effort, or perhaps 
both. .I wonder what the results would be if 
one-half the effort that is used to force radios, 
washing machines, and cars on the customers, 
could be appropriated by the merchandising fac- 
tors in the lumber industry. 


The Priceless Ingredient 


For my closing statement I go to ancient 
history to point to a merchandising principle 
as alive today as it was hundreds of years ago: 

In Bagdad lived Hakeem, the Wise One, to 
whom many came for counsel which he gave 
freely. One day there came a young man 
who had spent much but got little and asked: 
“Tell me, Wise One, what shall I do to re- 
ceive the most for that which I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is bought 
or sold has no value unless it contains that 
which can not be bought or sold. Look for 
the Priceless Ingredient.” 

“But what is this Priceless Ingredient?” 
persisted the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One. “My son, the 
Priceless Ingredient of every product in the 
market place is the honor and integrity of 
him who makes and of him who sells it. Con- 
sider the name before you buy.” 


The volume of your business this year will be 
measured by your ability immediately and de- 
liberately to establish confidence when you meet 
your prospect. It will react to the degree of 
intelligent pressure you put into personal selling 
effort; its dividends are for you in proportion 
to the ability you develop in satisfying your 
customers’ craving for facts, and to the exact- 
ness with which you prepare and use reliable 
data on your customer needs, arid. equip yourself 
to serve those needs promptly, intelligently, and 
with fair profit to yourself. "ies 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 406 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. 

good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2 00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Cind rei 


Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEY 








FOR SALE 
Must Settle Estate 


Due to dissolution of partnership caused 
by death of a partner, the assets of the 
Oak Planing Mill, a going concern, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises at 
201 East Lincoln, Royal Oak, Michigan, on 
Wednesday, February 25th, 1931, at 11:00 
A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen 
years continuously in business. 


E. J. CLAXTON, Receiver 
201 E. Lincoln Ave., ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
Phone: Royal Oak 0174 











MAKE MONEY WITH A 
LANGE 


ECONOMY 


AUTO GLASS EDGER 





With motor, $70.00 


A BIG VALUE 


Biggest value you ever saw in a high 
grade bench type Auto Glass Edger. 
Does as fine work as any edger made. 
Costs little to buy and less to run. In- 
stall it in your mill and pick up nice 
extra money doing edge work on glass. 
Write for complete catalog. 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





1+ -Henry G. Lange Machine Works 

166 North May St., Chicago 

Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies, 
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Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—"the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can ‘hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 1-24 Gray 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber. Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lantos, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 0, 000 feet MOULDINGS 
= Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Who ” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad a 4 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 








Established 1847 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight = sf“iicount grate. 
Brokers for enpoctods Enpevts 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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News Notes from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 19.—The charter market and prevail- 
ing tramp rates outward from the Pacific 
coast are as follows: 


Location Lumber Ra 
OO . Better os ooo 6 
DE Stshbdenkaatone Quiet 50@ 6 
Aucjrale diaea een Quiet 00 

U. K.—Continent..... Fair 435 6d—45s 
West Coast 8S. A..... Dormant $ 9.00 

BOGER AlPIGRsc cc ceses Dormant eneenerrneees 
West Indies......... DOCOANt _ceccece 
Intercoastal (U. S.)..Quiet $10. 50@11. 50 
Intercoastal (B. C.)..Quiet 10.50@11.50 


The biennial State highway budget recom- 
mending expenditures of $63,322,500 upon the 
State highway system for 1931-32 was pre- 
sented to the State legislature by Gov. Rolph. 
The budget covers contemplated expenditures 
for all State highway purposes, including 
construction, reconstruction and maintenance. 
Funds provided in the budget will be avail- 
able upon adoption by the legislature and 
approval by the governor. It is understood 
ithe budget will have no opposition. The 
State bridge department lists ninety-four 
bridge projects to cost $5,370,000, in which 
structural timber takes a prominent place. 

Redwood mills are now running on a pre- 
Christmas schedule. One of the large opera- 
tors reports an unusual January activity in 
export. Unsold mill stocks of redwood were 
nearly 375,000,000 feet on Jan. 1, 1931. Of 
this amount 55 percent is in upper grades. 
This is an increase of nearly 25 percent over 
the unsold stock figure of Jan. 1, 1930. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. on Feb. 1 will oc- 
cupy the entire twenty-fourth floor in the 
tower of the recently completed Shell Build- 
ing at 100 Bush Street. The new offices will 
be entirely panelled in redwood, with new 
and unusual architectural finishes in cabinet 
work and color. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 17.—A talk on the business outlook, 
and a discussion of the causes of the present 
depression, were given the members of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the regular 
meeting today by D. J. Young, Tacoma 
banker. Following Mr. Young’s talk, a gen- 
eral discussion was held of the points he had 
raised. 

The club adopted resolutions expressing 
the regret of the lumber industry for the 
death of C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul, brother 
of Maj. Everett G. Griggs and father of E.G. 
Griggs II. 

It was decided to cancel the regular meet- 
ing of Feb. 20 so as to avoid conflict with 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, which will be holding its annual con- 
vention in Tacoma that date. 

President Phil Garland reported that com- 
munications from senators and representa- 
tives at Washington show the State’s con- 
gressional delegation will be solidly behind 
the measure to bar Russian lumber and door 
shipments from the United States. 

Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma 
during December totaled 84,736, of which 
72,577 went to foreign countries, the United 
Kingdom alone taking 66,490. Shipments 
were also made to Belgium, China, the east 
coast of South America, Germany, South 
Africa and the West Indies. Cargo ship- 
ments of wood pulp for the month totaled 
5,655 tons, all but 79 tons of which went to 
domestic ports. Small shipments were made 
to Belgium and Japan. 

Establishment of a forest products labora- 
tory or experiment station at the University 
of Washington is proposed in a bill intro- 
duced this week in the State legislature by 
Representative J. V. Price, of Skamania 
County. Another bill, embodying the plan of 
Clark V. L. Savidge, State land commissioner, 
for perpetuating a $15,000,000 tract of State- 
owned timber in the Olympia Peninsula, was 
introduced in the senate by the rules com- 
mittee. 

C. C. Cavanaugh has resigned from the 
sales department of the City Lumber Co. and 
organized a new firm under the name of the 
Cavanaugh Lumber Co. He has purchased 
the site formerly occupied by the Peterman 
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Manufacturing Co. on Puyallup Avenue, and 
is opening a retail yard there. He expects 
to do millwork manufacturing for the local 
building trade. 

Logging operations at the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s camp at Vale will be resumed 
in a few days, it was announced this week. 
About 700 men will return to work. 

E. G. Griggs II, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., son of C. Milton Griggs, of 
St. Paul, Minn., who died last Saturday night, 
left at once to attend his father’s funeral. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 17.—Most of the mills are closed down, 
and some which a year ago were operating 
two shifts are now operating only one. De- 
mand remains quiet, though there were some 
hopes for a quick pick-up after the first of 
the year. 

While it was expected that a slight increase 
in the price of Pondosa shop indicated .an 
increase in demand, the new orders have not 
as yet swamped any of the mills. : It was 
hoped that there would be enough additional 
calls for Pondosa to justify an increased pro- 
duction. Idaho white pine production is at 
a low ebb. Demand for white pine surpasses 
that for red fir, larch and other species of 
the Inland Empire. 

While 1929 was a fairly good year in the 
cedar business, there is at present no call for 
poles or posts. There is some activity in the 
box trade, but it is not as active as it has 
been at this season in previous years. A 
gain of nearly $1,000,000 in the value of box- 
shook output of north central Washington was 
noted during the last year as compared with 
the previous season. Demand was heavy be- 
cause of the exitraordinary crop which forced 
mills to overtime production. Over two and 
one-half million dollars worth of boxes were 
required to pack the crop in north central 
Washington last year. 

A somewhat brisker market for manufac- 
tured lumber products now prevails than for 
the last few weeks, according to A. M. Aston, 
secretary of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., at 
Omak, Wash. “An increased demand has 
marked the last few weeks,” Mr. Aston said. 
“There seems to be a general feeling among 
our customers that now is a good time to 
buy, and the market is showing increasing 
strength.” R. L. McNett, superintendent of 
the mill and factory, stated that because sev- 
eral orders had to be put out immediately, 
both the mill and factory operated New Year’s 
Day. 

The Jan. 16 meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
was given over entirely to a discussion of 
ways and means of securing full co-operation 
between lumber interests and the Forest Serv- 
ice in combating the spread of blister rust. 

The Clearwater Timber is operating its saw- 
mill at Lewiston, Idaho, one 9-hour shift 
seven days a week, while the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., at Potlatch, Idaho, is running one 6-hour 
shift six days a week. The Potlatch mill at 
Elk River, Idaho, will not resume operations 
until late in the spring. Shipments of lum- 
ber from those plants are not heavy enough 
to reduce the stocks to any appreciable ex- 
tent. The Clearwater Timber Co., at Lewis- 
ton, has announced that it will cut only Idaho 
white pine during the next summer. The 
company had intended to practice selective 
logging as to sizes, and is now applying the 
selective idea to species, because of the low 
return on mixed woods and Pondosa. 

The Ohio Match Co., engaged in extensive 
logging operations on "Bond Creek, above St. 
Joe, Idaho, has closed down its camps in that 
district for the remainder of the winter. Cut- 
ting has proceeded considerably in advance 
of skidding and fluming, and prior to closing 
down for the season all the logs for which 
there was room were decked ready for putting 
into the water next spring. Two and a half 
million feet have been piled up and another 
two and a half million feet is ready for spring 
skidding. Work will be begun again as soon 
as there is sufficient water to turn into the 
flumes and carry the logs. 

The first load of saw logs for the new 
$100,000 box mill, nearing completion near 
Chelan, Wash., has arrived from  An- 
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toine Creek. Production will start not later 
than April 1. In the meantime logs will be 
delivered to the mill regularly. 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 17.—Some improvement is reported in 
the demand from the rail yards. Atlantic 
coast demand for fir lumber is reported 
quite active. The March freight rate has 
just been announced as $11, which is the 
same as the February rate. Demand from 
California was reported light during last 
week. No appreciable improvement was 
noted in export business. It is reported that 
some new business in fir may be expected 
here from South Africa, a destination to 
which relatively little lumber has been sent 
from here for some time. Reports are to 
the effect that stocks there are low and that 
the country is on the verge of a new era of 
development. 

Production here continues very light, 
though a few mills resumed operations after 
the holiday shutdown. It will be another 
month or perhaps longer before the logging 
camps in the Columbia River district go into 
action again in a big way, it was learned 
today. Only two camps have resumed opera- 
tions after the holiday shutdown. These are 
operated by the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 
and the Westport Co., both of them logging 
for their own mills. The Winchester Bay 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Reedsport, Ore., has re- 
sumed operations on a 6-day schedule and 
will continue on that basis as long as condi- 
tions warrant. The company has on hand 
a three months’ supply of logs and does not 
intend to open the logging camp for the 
present. The mill of the Western Lumber 
Co. of Westfir, near Eugene, will resume 
operation next Monday, after having been 
idle for several weeks, it was announced by 
W. F. Ferrin, manager. About two hundred 
men will be put to work. The Broughton 
Lumber Co. has closed down its mill at 
Underwood, Wash., for the winter. 

Production among the pine mills of the 
Inland Empire is very low, so that, although 
demand is small, mill stocks are being re- 
duced. 

George H. Bronson, of Portland, has taken 
over the Cameron Lumber Co. plant at Al- 
bany, Ore., operating as the Bronson Lum- 
ber Co. Until recently Mr. Bronson operated 
the Bronson Lumber Co. at Estacada. That 
plant was closed down when the timber was 
cut out. 

Charles K. Spaulding, prominent Oregon 
lumberman, head of the Charles K. Spaulding 
Logging Co., with offices in Portland and 
mills at Salem and Newberg, was named by 
Gov. Julius L. Meier as a member of the State 
senate, now in session, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Reynolds. 
Mr. Spaulding was at once made chairman 
of the important building committee. 

W. D. Moreland, jr., son of W. D. Moreland, 
of the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Co. here, recently entered the diplomatic 
service and has just been given a post in 


Ecuador. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Jan. 17.—One wholesaler reports a slight 
improvement in inquiry, mill prices firming, 
and production increasing. Actual placement 
of orders is not large. Some mills have a 
surplus of items which they are glad to sell. 
He stated his firm had released a 500,000- 
foot order for mattress lumber, which has 
been held six months pending instructions. 
He is receiving orders from yards that want 
shipments in April. 

Some mills are declared to be getting $1 
more for Atlantic coast items. The volume 
of intercoastal shipments has declined. A 
good deal of lumber continues to be shipped 
for back haul. Intercoastal space for Jan- 
uary is entirely filled, but February space is 
easy. A rumor is current that the West- 
bound Conference and intercoastal shippers 
will get together at Virginia Beach, Va., on 
Jan. 23 to settle various difficulties. 

United Kingdom orders are scarce. 
are firm at 45s to 47s 6d. 
not quite so plentiful. 


Rates 
Japanese space is 
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Upper Sound log prices remain chaotic. On 
the lower sound, Douglas fir logs are held at 
$10, $15 and $21. 

A large wholesale shingle firm reports an 
improved outlook, especially in Michigan and 
Texas. Local shingle prices are holding firm, 
because of the low production. 

The Jamieson Mill Co., of Everett and Ana- 
cortes, has shut down indefinitely. Total 
production will probably be lower than dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 

J. L. Bridge, manager of the Sound Timber 
Co., is in Davenport, lowa, attending the an- 
nual meeting of his company. 

Bud Curtis, field man here of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., is convalescing rapidly fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 

The Wood & Iverson sawmill at Hobart, 
Wash., is being rebuilt by about fifty men. 
The mill is expected to be completed in March, 
and as many as 225 men may be employed. 

Bellingham (Wash.) cargo mills shipped 
130,000,000 feet of lumber in 1930; in addition, 
millions of feet of box shook were shipped to 
California. Japan for the first time took cot- 
tonwood logs for conversion into matchwood. 
Shipments the last half of 1930 were heavier 
than in the final six months of 1929. The 
shippers were the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills and the Morrison Mill Co. 

Frank Smith, former sales manager for the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. and widely 
known tto Pacific Northwest lumbermen the 
last twenty years, has purchased the busi- 
ness of Harry P. Kennedy, buyer for eastern 
wholesalers. Mr. Kennedy is going to the 
East. 

Upon learning that steel interests were 
working to land an order for a steel flag pole 
on top of the new building now being con- 
structed for the Seattle Times, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association wrote Col. 
Cc. B. Blethen, editor and publisher of the 
paper, and referred to the fact that the 
tallest flag pole in the world, 241 feet high, 
located at Kew Gardens, London, is of Doug- 
las fir. Attention was also called to the fact 
that the public has a sentimental] interest in 
flag poles far out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic worth, and to the value the erection 
of a fir pole on the Times Building would 
have for the lumber industry. As a result, 
the Marine Lumber Service (Inc.), received 
an order for a pole two days later. It will 
be completed in the company’s yard in the 
Ballard district, Seattle. This Douglas fir 
stick will be 18 inches in diameter at the 
butt, and 6% inches in diameter at the top. 
It was cut on the Olympic peninsula. 

M. H. Williams, traffic manager Twin 
Harbors Lumber Co., and Mrs. Williams, have 
returned to Seattle from a month’s trip to 
Los Angeles, where they visited a son an 
electrical engineer, and his wife. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Jan. 17.—Several of the largest operations 
in British Columbia still remain shut down 
and the rest of the mills are running on a 
very much curtailed schedule. It is the in- 
tention of most of the larger manufacturers 
to continue on this basis until market con- 
ditions improve. The export market is the 
only one for which any real volume of busi- 
ness is being regularly placed. A fair num- 
ber of orders are being received from Japan, 
China and the United Kingdom. Freight 
rates to the Orient and the United Kingdom 
and Continent have shown considerable in- 
crease during the last two weeks. 

Logging operations in the Coast region of 
British Columbia are about 40 percent of 
normal. The weather has been exceptionally 
favorable for woods activities, but market 
conditions have forced a majority of the oper- 
ators to remain inactive. At present it ap- 
pears likely that fir logging operations will 
increase to 75 percent of normal capacity by 
Feb. 1. The cedar log market is almost dor- 
mant, shingle production during December 
running between 20 and 25 percent of normal. 
There continues to be a large surplus of logs, 
and sales are few. The hemlock log market 
is steady, with stocks about 50 percent of 
what they were a year ago. Log prices range 
as follows: Standard fir—$11.50 for camp 
run; $9, $14 and $19 on grade. Cedar shingle 
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‘NEWMAN’ 

















Ask the “Old-Timers” 
—They Know 


Ask some of the older men in the construction 
“game” what they know about “Newman” 
stock, and they’ll tell you that as far back 
as they can remember “Newman” 100% orig- 
inal growth longleaf timbers have been con- 
sidered as about the best available. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
“Newman” has been one of the largest sell- 
ing structural materials. When you see 
“Newman” on a big stick, you can be sure 
it is cut from some of the finest longleaf 
timber in the country—that it is cut true to 
specifications and possesses strength and 
durability. Make “Newman” your guide in 
the future, when buying— 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the American Lumber Standards. 


Trade Marked, Species Marked and Cerlified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality” Shortleaf Stock 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and Cypress. Can mix with 

Yellow Pine if desired. 
ATS! SC ume a m 
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KLAMATH 


Calitornia F? 
White Pine *.2 
on 





Quality Timber From 
Famous Klamath District 


Note the size of the logs shown aboveand you'll 
readily understand why we offer buyers such 
high quality, soft-textured lumber. We can guar- 
antee you a dependable source of supply for 
years to come and supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP and BOX 


Get our quotations now. 


Crater. Lak 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. -* 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 














Put the “Indian Sign” 
= On 
Competition 
by supplying your cus- 


tomers with our soft 
textured, correctly 


made 
Chief 
Chinook 
Pondosa Pine 


All of our window and door frames, lum- 
ber and mouldings bear the “Chief 
Chinook” label. 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 





Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 
150 M. per shift—box shook | car per 
shift—mouldings | car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











—$10 and $11. Lumber cedar, $18.50 and $19. 
Hemlock, $10.00 and $10.50. 

The plant of the Bainbridge Lumber 
Bainbridge, B. C., 


Co., 
Vancouver Island, was or- 


dered sold for the bondholders by Justice 
Gregory of the Supreme Court on Jan. 14. 
The sale will include the mill, railway and 


machinery owned by the company. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 19.—While there is a report here and 
there that inquiries are increasing and prices 
are firming up, there are reports also that no 
new developments have taken place in the last 


week. However, betterment is generally ex- 
pected to start about Feb. 1. It is believed 
that the railroads are in need of considerable 
material and the retail yards have very small 
stocks. 

The annual dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce took place at the Jefferson Hotel last 
lriday night with an attendance of over 
nine hundred. The lumber interests were 
well represented. Cc. W. Nelson, of the Frost 


lumber Industries (Inc.), was made a direc- 
tor. The speakers were all optimistic, but all 
emphasized that real energy must be exerted 
to attain proper results. 

It was officially announced on Jan. 8 that 
the Hobbs Tie & Timber Co., and the Western 
Tie & Timber Co. had been incorporated under 
the name of the Hobbs-Western Co., and that 
it would be located at 1967 Railway Exchange 
3uilding. President, R. C. Hobbs; vice presi- 
dents, A. R. Fathman and C. H. Hobbs; secre- 
tary-treasurer, I. C. Rowe; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, G. M. Hanson; sales manager, E. J. 
Stocking. 

The Terminal Railroad Association was 
granted a permit to erect the first portion of 
the $5,000,000 St. Louis Mart Building on the 
block at the southwest corner of Twelfth 
Boulevard and Spruce Street. The permit was 
for $2,000,000 and is for the first seven floors 
of the 21-story building: 

Erection of a new high school and an elemen- 
tary school in the southwestern section of the 
city was authorized last Tuesday night by 
the board of education. The new buildings 
will cost approximately $1,260,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 19.—Demand has further expanded, 


sales managers say, although for the most 
part it comes from yards in the larger towns 
and cities. Inquiry has been good almost 


every day, and the percentage of sales con- 
summated is unusually high for even this 
season, Which is the customary buying time. 
Industrial buying is dull, although a few 
box companies are adding slowly to their 
stocks, apparently taking advantage of low 
prices. 

The adoption of a ‘traffic code here, which 
includes a_ provision compelling owners of 
motor cars to refrain from parking them on 
the stréet during tthe early morning hours, 
has resulted in the building of many private 
And public garages. Retail lumber 
say the effect of the new law has been 
strongly felt in their business. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. 21.—The slight upturn in business in 
nearly all lumber lines which began some 
seven days ago is continuing, though there 
are no signs of a quick spurt. 

There has been little advance buying of 
northern pine, but orders for mixed loadings 
have increased. Industrials are inactive. 
Prices are firm, and will probably show an 
upward trend in the near future. 

Warm weather and lack of snow are 
seriously handicapping loggers in northern 
Minnesota’ and Wisconsin, but some com- 
panies report operations in full swing. For 
instance the Deerwood Lumber Co., organ- 
ized only a year ago, is employing 100 men. 

Contracts for guard rail posts for high- 
way construction purposes already are being 
let in some Northwest States. Iowa’s program 
calls for about 150,000 posts. Minnesota con- 
tracts may not be let until March, although 
Highway Commissioner Charles M. Babcock 
is appealing to the legislature this week to 
speed up work as an aid to unemployed. 
Minnesota’s program is an extensive one, and 
northern cedar dealers are beginning to fear 
that a shortage of stock rather than lack of 
demand will be their chief obstacle to a 
brisk business this spring and summer. 
Smaller-sized posts are plentiful, but the 
larger sizes are in short supply. 
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The sash and door market is comparatively 
inactive, although prospects for a _ brisk 
spring business are good. . 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has changed the date of its annual to Feb. 
10, after ascertaining that a number of mem- 
bers could not be present on Jan. 27, the day 
originally set. James A. Mathieu, president 
of the association, was a visitor in Minne- 
apolis last week en route to Florida. 


H. L. Jeiner has been appointed manager 
of the St. Paul plant of the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., to succeed Arthur W. 
Peters, who died recently. The company 
maintains a large staining and distributing 
plant in the Midway district of St. Paul. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 20.—A somewhat larger volume of 
orders for southern pine has appeared during 
the last ten days or so, and they went mostly 
to the larger mills. Present buying is prob- 
ably not sufficient to bring about an up- 
ward price movement, and orders turned 
down now will simply go to some other 
market. Mills east of the Mississippi River 
will take on business on a considerably lower 
basis than will mills west of the river, but 
freight rates are against them. Where, how- 
ever, mills east of the river can afford to 
absorb the differential between eastern and 
western rates, they are shipping yellow pine 
to even Oklahoma and Texas. Though lum- 
ber prices have declined about 50 percent 
on common, and perhaps a little less than 
that on uppers, since the downward move- 
ment began about a year and a half ago, rail 
rates to the Chicago market are at least 75 
percent greater today than prior to the two 
heavy rate advances in 1920. 

During the last month the prices of gum, 
cypress and oak, as well as magnolia and 
other hardwoods have suffered very severe 
declines. Demand is almost missing alto- 
gether, and it is difficult to know what is 
the market level. 

The Commercial National Bank re-elected 
Randle T. Moore chairman of its board; and 
S. G. Sample a vice president. E. A. Frost, 
G. S. Prestridge, C. E. Slagle, 8S. P. Weaver, 
Sam Wiener, F. T. Whited and J. K. Wadley 
are made directors, and A. J. Peavy was 
re-elected a director. The City Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. re-elected P. A. Bloomer and J. 
H. Kurth to its directorate. Randle T. Moore 
was re-elected chairman of the board of the 
recently organized Commercial-American 
Bank & Trust Co., of which F. T. Whited is 
a director. Sam Wiener has been elected a 
director of the Shreveport Mutual Building 
Association. 

E. A. Frost, head of the Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.), has accepted chairmanship 
of the “big gifts” committee of the local 
campaign for the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce, which is engaged-in raising 
$75,000 for its year’s work. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 19.—The weather is favorable, so the 
mills have been getting woods operations 
under way, and a number that were closed 
last December have resumed operations. Small 
mills are seeking special cutting orders, and 
are making deliveries from green stock almost 
exclusively. Business booked during the first 
half of January was not as good as it was 
previously, though an improvement had been 
expected. 

Buyers are coming into the Alabama terri- 
tory with offers of low figures, and say they 
have bought stocks at these. Several buyers 
from Detroit worked the Birmingham district 
the last week, and were buying freely for 
delivery during February and March. Offers 
were ranging from $19.50 to $20.50 for 2x4- 
inch; $21 for 1x8- and 1x10-inch No. 2 com- 
mon S4S as well as shiplap, and $23.50 for 
2x4-inch, 16-foot No. 2 and better, S4S dimen- 
sion, on a 40-cent rate. The mills’ lists there- 
fore appear to be high. For the first time 
in twenty years, No. 3 flooring goes on the 
lists of the best mills at $6, f. 0. b. mill. No.3 
common i1x-inch worked as wanted is $7, 
while 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch are quoted at 
$7.50 and $8. No. 2 common fared about as 
badly; 1x4-inch is selling at $10 to $11; 1x6- 
inch at $11 to $13; 1x8-inch and wider at $14. 
No. 1 common flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, is 
quoted freely $23 to $25, with B&better run- 
ning from $28 to $31 base. Dimension in 
straight No. 2 common, 2x4- to 2x10-inch, 
8- to 20-foot, takes a flat price of $10. No. 1 
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common is $14 to $18, according to width and 
length. 

Buying for local or southern consumption 
has not developed. Small lots are being se- 
cured for immediate delivery. Bessemer and 
Birmingham yards have less than 5,000,000 
feet in stock, and, allowing for culls and 
unsalable or slow items, have not over 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet of items that are 
in steady demand. 

Contractors here report a good demand for 
plans and estimates. Architects are busy 
with plans for various large buildings. Col- 
lections have been poor. Building associa- 
tions refuse to make loans on new buildings, 
and banks have been tightening their credits 
to the yards. 

E. V. Sanders, formerly operating the E. V. 
Sanders Lumber Co. and City Sash & Door 
Manufacturing Co., in Birmingham, and now 
connected with H. T. Jones & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has been calling on Alabama mills and 
wholesalers. 

The Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham re- 
tailer, received the contract for all supplies 
to be used in the construction of the municipal 
airport. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 19.—Although there is not much tran- 
sit lumber on the way here from the West 
Coast, there is more than the market will 
readily absorb, and prices look somewhat 
easier and more irregular. Some people are 
now quite willing to accept c. i. f. for ordi- 
nary schedules of Douglas fir $10 less than 
quotations on page 11%, Atlantic Differen- 
tials. Retailers want to see more lumber 
moving out of their yards before taking more 
in and they are encouraged in this view by 
the urgency of sellers and the volume of 
West Coast lumber held in eastern storage. 
Wholesalers handling North Carolina pine 
admit that the market in the Northeast looks 
distinctly feeble. Narrow edge from good band 








Looking for surplus ma- 
terial? Watch the Classified 
Section each week. 
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like a normal 


saw mills is offered down 
without attracting anything 
volume of orders. 

Only one cargo of eastern spruce from 
Canada arrived for the New England market 
during the last week, a schooner carrying 
219,150 super feet for the Blanchard Lumber 
Co. The Downes Lumber Co. has just unloaded 
250,000 feet of longleaf merchantable hard 
pine and has a schooner cargo of 100,000 
feet of eastern spruce on the way from the 
Provinces. 

J. C. Prenney Company, Chelsea, is looking 
for a growing demand for Colonial finish in 
the better class of residences and even in 
moderate cost homes, and has announced to 
the trade that it will make a specialty of 
kiln dried red-knotted eastern white pine 
for this purpose. 

George E. McQuesten, of Boston, was elected 
commodore of the Corinthian Yacht Club for 


1931. 
Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 19.—Business with the large Arkansas 
soft pine mills is less than normal though 
it is increasing. There has been a large gain 
in inquiries from both retailers and indus- 
trials. Some orders are being offered at 
prices slightly under prevailing market, but 
the larger mills are turning them down. 

Actual sales of shed items, including floor- 
ing, ceiling, partition, finish, casing, base and 
moldings, are showing an increase. Several 
straight-car sales were reported this week 
covering Bé&better and C finish, casing, base 
and moldings. Mill stocks of these items are 
well assorted, and such orders are welcomed. 
Additional orders for upper grade items are 
in sight. A number of buyers appear to be 
holding up orders until the last minute in 
the hope that mills will make lower prices, 
but chances are dealers will be paying more 
in the next ninety days. 

One of the larger mills reports having to 
decline orders for both straight- and mixed- 
ear loading where 1x6- or 10-inch No. 2 
boards are wanted. Practically ewery large 
operator is convinced that prices are certain 
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to advance within the next sixty days on 
practically all inch common stock, especially 
No. 2, and then in No. 3. 

This week a large industrial contract for 
inch No. 2 and Nos. 1 and 2 dimension was 
placed with one of the small concerns at 
prices not acceptable to the larger mills. 
Also, a sizable order for small timbers and 
dimension was placed by the Rock Island 
Railroad with small operators, at prices too 
low for the better mills to consider. These 
orders have resulted in several small mills 
resuming operation that have been closed 
down for months. Small mills are rather 
eautious about starting up, unless they have 
a few orders actually in sight, and selling 
prices are so low they can hardly hope to 
break even. The larger mills ordinarily pur- 
chase at least part of the output of the small 
mills, but are still out of the market in view 
of their limited storage space. The chances 
are there will be fewer small mills operating 
this spring than heretofore for this reason. 

Z. K. Thomas, general manager Southern 
Lumber Co., returned today from a short 
northern ‘trip. He attended the annual meet- 
ing of directors of the company in Davenport, 
lowa, at which the following officers were 
elected: Fred Wyman, Davenport, president; 
M. N. Richardson, Davenport, vice president; 
George F. Lindsay, St. Paul, secretary-treas- 
urer; C. M. Cochrane, Davenport, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Jan. 20.—January business in southern pine 
is holding up. - While there have been no 
price advances, the market seems to be much 
firmer. Last week the local mills booked a 
large volume of business from the retail 
yards for immediate shipment. The export 
market is still comparatively quiet, and only 
a few export contracts were placed last week. 

The hardwood market is stronger. The 
mills in this section reported the booking 
of more business last week. The fact that 
the automobile body and furniture factories 
are starting up accounts for this improve- 
ment. The oak flooring manufacturers have 
also been buying stocks. While there have 
been no advances, prices are firm. 

A. J. Glassow, general manager Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., is attending its annual 
meeting in Wausau, Wis. 

R. J. Miller, chief engineer Masonite Cor- 
poration, Chicago, is spending a few days 
at its plant here. 

Robert Boehm, of the Masonite Corpora- 
tion, has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago and Wausau, Wis. 

R. G. Mackemer, of the R.G. Mackemer Lum- 
ber Co., Peoria, Ill., was in Laurel recently 
calling on old friends. Mr. Mackemer and 
family are on their way to spend the winter 


| Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 19.—More inquiries for North Carolina 
pine, rough and dressed, have been received. 
Some new business has been placed, but not 
sufficient to induce any mill to resume opera- 
tions. There have been many negotiations 
on regarding prices, stocks, period of new 
contracts etc., and the result has been to 
ascertain that prices are as low as can be 
expected this year, for many mills refuse 
to operate while the market is at its present 
level. 

There has been a good demand for edge 
4/4 B&better circular sawn, which usually 
contains some stock widths, mostly 6- and 
8-inch and this item is somewhat harder to 
buy for quick shipment. Band sawn stock 
is not so active. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues 
quiet, but there is a better demand for No. 3 
stock widths, particularly 10- and 12-inch. 
Bé&better 4/4 stock widths have been moving 
better in mixed cars. Mills are averse to sell- 
ing large amounts of 10- and 12-inch widths 
at one time, for their supply is small. B&bet- 
ter 5/4 and thicker has been quiet, but there 
is still a good call for 4/4 B&better miscuts 
or thins. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried or 
air dried rough, have been very light. Some 
good kiln dried stock is offered, but prices 
are higher than box makers say they can 
afford to pay. More good air dried stock 
could be sold, but less is available, as the 
southern States have been visited with a 
rather heavy snow. Users of dressed and 
resawn edge box are a little backward about 
buying new supplies. The retail yards have 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CI CALIFORNIA C— 




















rM A 
SPECIALIST! 


But I don’t con- 
~~. struct “buildings” 


Our specialty is furnishing 


OLD GROWTH 
Yellow Fir Common 


1” and 2’ dried rough and 
surfaced after dry 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts”’ in 
DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 


Ask this Specialist for his lal List 
of Ready-to-ship lumber! 


M.A.Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 




















BOO KS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s theplace 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 





HARDWOOD 


DIMENSION 


GUM BEECH OAK 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, I1l.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 














Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 














x. | 





Fcorpsnonc 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Resawed Fables 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
is a collection of the funniest 


prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








F. S. Fish, of San Francisco, Calif., sales 
manager of the Dwight Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago this week and called on local lumber- 
men. 


E. R. Ross, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., left Wednesday 
to spend the balance of the week in Missouri 
and Arkansas. 


W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La. general 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Tuesday to confer with his company’s 
local sales representative, R. C. Clark. 


Henry Wagner, of Stephenson, Miss., man- 
ager of the Foster Creek Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co., stopped in Chicago on Friday of last 
week, on his way to visit his firm’s general of- 
fices at Madison, Wis., and while here visited 
with local lumbermen. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., was 
in Detroit and other important lumber markets 
in lower Michigan the early part of this week, 
to call on the trade. Reports from his office 
indicate a noticeable improvement in buying 
activity. 

H. B. Woorten, of San Francisco, Calif., vice 
president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
was in Chicago this week to confer with C. E. 
Conklin, of the White Star Lumber Co., his 
firm’s sales representative in this territory. It 
was a hurried trip, and Mr. Woorten expected 
to return to the Coast immediatly. 


Emanuel Fritz, of Berkeley, Calif., head of 
the forestry department of the University of 
California, was in Chicago this week on his way 
east, and called on Burdett Green, secretary-man- 
ager of the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Fritz formerly was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the forestry school at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Don L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., was in Chicago early last 
week. It was one stop of a trip which will be 
given over entirely to social visits with old 
friends, he told one of those friends, W. B. 
Fraser, of the Fraser-DeSale Lumber Sales Co. 
He left Chicago for New York, expecting to 
return in a week or ten days. 


S. M. Eaton, field representative of the Union 
Lumber Co., recently returned from a trip to 
Canada in connection with the promotion of 
redwood sales and use. Mr. Eaton reports a 
distinctly improved feeling among the trade in 
Canada, with the outlook for business quite 
encouraging. He will leave again the latter 
part of this week on a swing through South- 
western territory, where his .company .is en- 
joying a constantly. increasing demand for its 
products. 


W. E. Rutledge, of Chicago, sales manager 
of. the Hammond. Lumber Co., was in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on Thursday of last week to attend 
that day’s sessions of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, and went from 
there to Cincinnati, Ohio, to call on some of his 
firm’s customers and sales connections “down 
on the river.” The Hammond company, he 
said, for the last few weeks has been enjoying 
a fair volume of business, with retailers follow- 
ing their usual custom of buying redwood at 
this time of the year. 


Z. K. Thomas, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co. cf Arkansas, Warren, Ark., 
was in Chicago last Saturday on his way back 
home after attending the annual meeting of the 
company at Davenport, Iowa. Notwithstanding 
the general depression in the lumber industry, 
Mr. Thomas reports that his company had a 


fairly ‘satisfactory year and he confidently ex- 
pects an early improvement in the market. 
Already both inquiries and orders are becoming 
more numerous, and there is every indication 
that there will be a considerable revival among 
the building trades and the wood using in- 
dustries this year. 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., 
was in Chicago early this week, conferring with 
L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel of the 
association, and looking after other important 
business matters. Mr. Berckes has been un- 
usually busy the last few weeks in connection 
with meetings with the small mill operators in 
the South and also attending some of the an- 
nual conventions of retailers. He is tremen- 
dously interested in the new program of the 
Southern Pine Association for co-operation with 
the retail lumber dealers, and expresses himself 
as more than pleased with the reaction already 
noted among the retailers to this program. 


John F. Drescher, formerly sales engineer for 
the Capilano Timber Co. (Ltd.), has accepted 
a similar position with the Seattle Cedar Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash., and 
now is hard at work on the promotion of 
“Maltese Cross” brand shingles. His twenty- 
five years’ experience in the West Coast lum- 
ber industry has given him a wide acquaintance 
among lumbermen of the West and Northwest. 
He is rather proud of the friendly send-off 
given him by the Capilano company, his former 
employer and present competitor, as shown in 
a letter sent by the firm to its sales representa- 
tives, and, while attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Mr. Drescher exhibited the missive 
to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN who was reporting the Indianapolis con- 
vention. 


To Hold First Gift and Novelty Show 


Announcement has been made that the Ameri- 
can Furniture Mart in Chicago will hold its 
first Gift and Novelty Show for one week, be- 
ginning Feb. 2. The decision to open the Fur- 
niture Mart to buyers of the gift and novelty 
stores of the nation, for a period of one week 
only, came as the result of repeated requests 
by many manufacturers of gift and novelty mer- 
chandise who maintain permanent displays in 
the Mart building. More than 100 of the Fur- 
niture Mart display spaces, featuring this type 
of merchandise, will be onen during the week 
of the show. Admission will be by pass only, 
the general public being strictly barred, and only 
accredited buyers for recognized retail stores 
will be admitted. Special passes have been 
issued to several thousand gift and novelty 
buyers. 





More Banks Using Lumbermen 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 19.—Two local 
banks elected lumbermen to their directorates 
recently. E. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., and Karl DeLaittre, of the 
DeLaittre-Dixon Co., were elected directors of 
the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Savings Bank; 
and Paul A. Brooks, vice president of the 
Powell River Lumber Co. and Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, John V. Dobson, president of the 

. F. Anderson Lumber Co., and Paul V. 
Eames, vice president of the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., have been elected to the board of 
the First National Bank. 


Futton, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Willis P. Morin, 
president of Morin Bros. (Inc), local lumber 
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retailer, was re-elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Citizens’ National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Fulton at the annual meeting held 
last Tuesday. Mr. Morin is also a vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 


Opens Chicago Sales Office 


C. F. Greenwood, of Edmonton, Alta., vice 
president of the Swanson Lumber Co., has been 
in Chicago about a week, and has made arrange- 
ments to open a Chicago sales office to handle 
his firm’s spruce. Charles G. Dunn, who for 
a year has been with the Robert K. Eaton Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, will be in charge of the local 
office, which is located in room 497 of the 
Adams-Franklin Building, at 222 West Adams 
Street; the phone number is State 2788. Mr. 
Greenwood expects to remain in Chicago an- 
other three weeks or so before returning to his 
home. 








A Big K Novelty 


In view of the rapidly increasing interest 
among producers, distributers and users in 
properly seasoned lumber, K is an important 
letter in the alphabet, representing as it does 
kiln dried lumber. At the same time it repre- 








Reproduction of souvenir product of the 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore. 


sents the name of a manufacturing company in 
Oregon whose product is rapidly increasing in 
favor and is continually reaching out into new 
consuming territory. There recently has come 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a unique novelty 
in the shape of a big letter K, made out of 2- 
inch Pondosa pine. This comes from the 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore. It is 
about six inches high, 4%4 inches wide and 1% 
inches thick, and is a beautiful example of mill- 
work. As may be noted from the photographic 
reproduction, this block was sawed right up to 
the center of the piece and because of the thor- 
ough drying and soft texture, there is no indi- 
cation of deterioration whatever in the structure 
of the piece. It is not only an excellent piece 
of millwork, but it is a splendid indication of 
the quality of 100 percent kiln dried stock that 
is being supplied to its trade by the Kinzua 
Pine Mills Co. Recipients of the souvenir K 
are in this way given an excellent opportunity 
to judge of the quality of stock, kiln drying and 
millwork produced by this concern. 





Elected President of Company 


LurkKIN, TEx., Jan. 19.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders and directors of the Lufkin Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., held here last week, W. 
C. Trout, vice president and general manager, 
was elected president, and J. H. Kurth, jr., was 
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named vice president. Mr. Trout succeeds as 
president the late J. H. Kurth. 

W. C. Trout has been actively in charge of 
the business of this company for more than 25 
years. He is a patentee of numerous appli- 
ances for the lumber and oil industries, and 
under his management the company has grown 
from a small jobbing shop to one of the larg- 
est plants in the Southwest. 

J. H. Kurth, jr., a lumberman, financier and 
director of numerous banks and other institu- 
tions in Texas and Louisiana, has been par- 
ticularly identified with the lumber industry. 
For the last ten years he was actively in charge 
as president of the business of the Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co., which operated a plant 
at Kurthwood, La. Previous to that Mr. Kurth 
operated the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. at 
Pawnee, La. Both of these were longleaf yel- 
low pine operations, manufacturing the famous 
Calcasieu longleaf. Possessed of a sound busi- 
ness acumen and a wealth of experience in the 
successful administration of the many enter- 
prises with which he has been connected, Mr. 
Kurth is expected to add strength to he Luf- 
kin institution. His addition to the directorate 
and vice presidency of the Lufkin Foundry & 
Machine Co. is hailed as a forward step in the 
rapidly expanding program of this Texas or- 
ganization. 





Retail Secretary Steps Lively 


LovIsviLLe, Ky., Jan. 19.—W. E. Difford, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association, also manager of the Mutual 
Service Co., Louisville, and secretary of the 
Louisville Lumbermen’s Bureau, has been quite 
busy the last few days, what with program 
plans for the annual State retail convention in 
February ; a talk before the Louisville Advertis- 
ing Club last week; work on a committee for 
Advertising Louisville (Inc.), and committee 
work for the Louisville Home Show. 

Advertising Louisville (Inc.), is an organiza- 
tion co-operating with the Board of Trade and 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, and was 
formed some years ago, and large sums paid in 
by subscription, for use in a national advertis- 
ing campaign for the purpose of attracting busi- 
ness and capital to Louisville. 





Mountain Dealers Can Help 
Selves 
(Continued from Page 49) 


* Kurtz, Independent Lumber Co., Grand Junc- 


tion, Colo., E. M. Hiatt, Monte Vista, Colo., 
Oscar Lamm, Cheyenne, Wyo., Ole Flaten, 
Flaten Lumber & Coal Co., Torrington, Wyo., 
and Kenneth Baldridge, J. C. Baldridge Lum- 
ber Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 


SATURDAY SESSION 


On Saturday morning a meeting of the new 
board of directors was held and organization 
plans for the ensuing year discussed. Also up 
for decision was the matter of choosing a treas- 
urer and a secretary for 1931. 

In both cases the present incumbents of the 
offices were again elected to the job. T. J. 
Vincent, who has held the office of secretary for 
a number of years with great success and 
satisfaction to all, was re-elected, while Jay 
T. Chapin, Chapin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., 
will likewise serve another term. 

Entertainment features for the convention 
were uniformly good, and productive of a great 
deal of real amusement.” On Thursday evening, 
Jan. 15, at 6 o’clock, the annual Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation was held, followed by dancing and 
vaudeville entertainment at 8 o’clock. On Fri- 
day evening the annual entertainment and ban- 
quet of the Denver Knot Hole Club were given 
for the delegates and their ladies. A special 
entertainment for the ladies was also given on 
Saturday morning by the Colorado Springs 
dealers, who had arranged an automobile trip 
up the famous Cheyenne Mountain highway, 
climbing to the summit of one of the highest 
peaks in the region. 
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CHICAGO 





sPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 
Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
edar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Kiln Dried 


and air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka aed a hong Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 

















Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 









This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
— any responsible 
“™, concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally ree- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl, 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 































Office head- : " id bh berialioet 
rters for the } buildings, 
ber Indus- iw designed and 
try, all ‘Trans- built expressly 
. f to serve the 

and Govern- Ay. s of busi- 
ment agencies im ness, commer- 
of the Pacific PB if cial and indus- 
N 9 4 trial concerns, 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesaie, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 


Metropolitan Building Company 
1201 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 
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Following are f. o. b. 

Plooring | Finish, All 10-20 
1x3” E.G.— — Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 63.43 Me steaunaa 
1x3” F.G.— B&b at urfac 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 33.72 ee waren Ott os 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 30.00 O° aps et 
1x4” -—_ er | geesaieatsseee 39.59 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 59.50 ixS and io”). 43°94 
No. 1, 6- 207. +++ 45.75 eT saneane 58.39 
1x4” F.G.— 5/4x4, 6&8”... 55.35 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 31.64 5/4x6, 10&12” 70.98 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 28.91 6/4 & 8&/4x4, 

No. 2, 10-20’... 19.75 6&8” Rat At 20 

Ceiling 6/4 & 8 5 
%x4”, 10-20’— a. 10&12” 91.25 
ey seesucss 24.3 
ag Tapert se.56 | © Baemnees: $1.68 
No. 2 “eee eeenee 15.15 126” slit rikatie Was 33.13 
—_ Bree i seers 29.15 
ws” perbeytondes Me Casing and Base 
No. 2 (10-20’) mapetter: 

1X8” wceeeees > ee eer 54.50 
wy d*d , i 680% 5.81 5 and 10” 54.87 
No a -20’ 

pages 9.56 Byrkit Lath 

EEO” evcases Sass 8 ank 30. 1000 11.75 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Boards, S18 or 82S No. 1 Dimension, 





No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1S81E 
i. senevaes 27.21 | Short- Long- 
1x10” cucvaee 34.68 leaf leaf 
| lr 46.63 au 6°, 307. BED ccce 
No. 2 (all 10 to 30): 12’. 19.34 22.00 
oe oS ate me « BED oses 
ixio” (eteeta 1348 18&20’. 21.77 os 
apace 21.70 | 2x 6”, +4 Lert seks 
at > peta 16’. 16.22 16.50 
mt mee ee 9:11 18&20’. 16.85 21.00 
1x12” oA a Rea 9.71 2x 8”, 10’ 18.68 eee 
Prete Sea : 12’. 17.72 23.50 
No. 4, all widths 16’. 18.69 27.00 
and lengths.. 7.00 18&20’. 18.27 27.00 
2x10”, 12’. 23.41 31.00 
Fencing, S18, 10-88 16". 23.52 .... 
No. _ 18&20’. 24.77 32.50 
1x4” reresee’ 28.44 >x12”, 10’. 25.19 38.00 
BE “pice asta 30.08 12’. 28.05 37.75 
No. 2— 16’. 28.02 47.67 
DS poi alas 13.28 18&20’. 27.52 47.81 
Be” ‘~wscneees 13.66 Partition 
No. 3— 1x4”— 
ee” ceane eed 7.37 Pe ccipnnee 34.43 
Dae aaonneet 7.24 De Ratton asin 29.88 


| 
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IS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 17: 


No. 2 Shortleaf No. 3 Dimension 





Dimension 81S1E Oe  oceeses 10.74 
” 2x6” eevee evene 9.02 
2x 4", 12" teeeee 7 warts 10.29 
16 rages 17.10  igoooaks 11.00 
18&20’. 18.93 Drop Siding 
$s 6", 107... 12.00 | 1x6”, 10-20’— 
ee 13.55 | B&Btr ........ 31.96 
aay Fe a5 peeneR 28.81 
SG. 55s « vy he ae aagequnee: 20.00 
uz 8", 10’ ..66<0 16.00 Jambs 
33° ececcece 14.8 B&better: 
OT alike ase 14.89 1 2x4 
18&20’...... 15.80 1M, tp & 2x6 oss 
2x10”, 10’...... 17.00 
12’... 15.62 | Longieal Timbers 
PRES 17.54 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
18420°...... 18.00 S48, 20’ and 
2x12", 10'...... 18,00 A seals 25.59 
| ero 17.78 a Re RRe eRe , 
ete 19°64 S  eisan net ie 28.50 
18&20’...... 23.16 Car Material 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
Plaster Lath | B&Btr., 9 and 
ie... 2, i Oe . SO Rocks cares 32.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
Es a ee ee re $43.60 
Pt Ch akeveeeencekay kee ba CRD eNaReeOnee TT 
oe See See Sa 19.20 
BO Metvetesrrereovcseseseseneasacs 15.00 
No.1 No.2 
meeeter No, 1 box box 
lee $42.75 onus eee one 
ta vessnanwene 42.30 ak ee oes 
FT = re. 42.30 $32.45 $21.45 $16.55 
i. piedeenaae 43.70 aie asa 
i. ¢enweseane 44.55 33. 20 22.25 17.90 
Pn wetuawns es 49.35 37.30 21.85 18.10 
Dn. -seeperavaewe 60.90 44.30 26.10 18.90 
Edge, B&better— 
aie ada tiah de in a era ee ae ma wee $46.50 
Dt © iceccewwenewaleewene caw ebawen we 59.45 
DE <tdegeadatenbabet ean see wedaunen 66.05 
NS a nae es dee helene dam eee ae 49.35 
Bark Strips— 
DE ce detcatvanh toned ad mameaceeie $30.00 
i i caimnec ube gaa eee eae emma sen 13.35 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Pee oe” so wceneeaen $38.10 $37.45 
No. 1 common, iH S  aneeeee 33.7 33.05 
No. 2 common, "vénavean 25.15 24.45 
2%” 3%” 
OE SE ee ean 36.10 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.20 
Box bark strips, dressed.........cccees 14.25 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried*® 
 -— reer ee ee $21.85 $13.20 
Dt (2. saexcabinie waeuahaae 21.35 13.95 
eee acale ow bebe eelie 23.20 14.00 
BEE”§=—- heceeesbedteneddorenes 27.00 13.95 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN 





HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 

No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s— 
8’ 10, 43 &14" 16° 

Se hoe ete eee $22.50 $23 .50 24.50 
PE, anne Ghee Ode ae 26.00 27.00 28.50 
a sdevevkeseceeees Ee 28.00 29.50 
EE \ \winisim wae baled cele aot ae 30.50 32.00 
lle SR EAS a EAE ET 30.50 31.50 33.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14 16’ 
2x 4” 08 7.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $28.00 
2x 6” .. 25.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 28.00 
2x 8” .. 26.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 28.00 
2x10” . 26.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 
2x12” ... 26.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 

For No, 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 21.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Jan. 17. Reports of prices shown 
on S28 include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an 82S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. 
direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 





specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $52.00 $52.00 $62.00 $77.83 
D selects RL..... 32.80 34.33 43.83 70.50 
No. 1 common AL, 31.66 31.43 44.00 
No.2 common AL, 25:91 23.07 23.22 28.26 
No, 3 common AL. 16.96 17.00 16.61 17.08 
Suop, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
No. 1...$25.92 No. 2...$15.50 No. 3...$12.42 
Se.ects 82S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$60.00 D select RL....$45.00 
Se CL, OO Cec cuaasina Keen en<kiemas 27.00 
No. 4 Common, 82S, RW, RL..........- 10.10 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
é 6” 8” 10” Se 
C selects-RL..... $58.00 . $70.62 $98.08 
D selects RL..... 42.00 $43.00 53.00 83.25 
No. 1 ‘common AL, 38.91 43.00 cae 
No. 2 common AL. 30.16 30.42 30.40 38.57 
No. 3 common AL. 19.28 20.51 20.50 25.52 
Se.ects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select RL....$80.25 D select RL....$64.00 
13.68 


No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL............ 


Larch and Fir 


5 Giemio., .Sae” 26 io cc der cccennet $13.59 
a Gimmorsion, Bae” BG... csc dewccws 


No. 
No. 





Averages include both | 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 17.—Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 18 
foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear —— > 
Se ee $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
DE: <nevrckacew ade 31.00 28.00 23.00 
a ‘esesSeabecuar 33.00 29.00 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ee (sere $47.00 $33.00 
a a 56.00 43.00 
PE ecbeserw ks caaee Raewee 65.00 onan 
Pinish, B&better 
828, S48 
or Rough 
MCE hi ptgubwa dn eae Gaee hen aaa aaa ae --$ 60.00 
DT ‘Cuituteureunaatined kanes awlenkenaan 65.00 
M. ‘nKepouvievwundasaawenesceaweens . 75.00 
DE thttacksenbecsaatreacneanewien -- 85.00 
i cuvgnvoags sie dake e dae e die een . 90.00 
ME” éidcbienedeamenew@eu tiki’ eenxewne 95.00 
Dt sipuvackh eiaveed vats oneaeaat wedi 100.00 
ET 6 wtgadeniurecondasweunand «+ 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ee oe Oe Or a ncncbn nee bastaesbntansad $45.00 
Be’. © OD EM cosvione Coeceresccoccoccoces 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under....... eakheue 50% 
BEAGe TKOm GCtREF BIKER... cccccccccacesee 40% 


count 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 


100 lin.ft. 
3 pC CELE . Ce vcccccccccccccccccce $0.30 
Be ceecnvoeduves escoce cecceee ccecccccee -40 
BE” (666 eheceuecées co cccerccccescescccecs D0 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 20.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
BEE’ . weseer 55@63 4/4 ...$25.00@27.00 
1x4—10” 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

ee  weewud $20.00 8/4 - 30.00@35.00 


%x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 


BO «<< 3.00 
"Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 17.—As only a small 
percentage of the mills are working, few sales 
of logs are being made. Quotations: 

Fir:.No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 


Fir, on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $17; 
No. 3, $11. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $12.50@13; No. 3, $10.50@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 20.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 16, 17 and 19, di- 
rect only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 
reau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr. Cc D 
Re. 5 a araca ean — 00 $32.00 $21.25 ee 
SM > cskaceews 35.00 re 
See. wawawe cre 33.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Er ksxceees cain 18.25 15.75 
Se?) é wank attwe 21.00 18.25 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Pe acti ewes oe dia aie $13.50 
Ceiling 
J coca 17.75 14.00 
a eee stale 18.25 17.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ee eer ‘ 21.50 18.25 pu 
a caveedsow vents 22.25 21.00 ee 
ME kstewacen sae 13.00 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
PO re Serre $37.75 $39.50 $54.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ae Bere $12. 50 $12.50 $11.75 $11.75 
SS eee 7.25 7.00 8.50 8.75 
Sele. OD sw sas 6.25 5.00 5.00 oven 
Dimension 
No. 1 thick— 


J 14’ 16’ 18” 20° 22824’ 26-32" 
-50 $12.50 $13.75 $14.7 75 $14.50. 
11.75 13.25 13.50 13.50 $16. 50 $18.00 
0 12.00 13. 00 13.75 13.75 16.25 15.50 
5 13.00 13.75 +e 00 14.50 14.50 17.00 
3.75 14.00 14.25 14.75 14.75 16.50 19.75 
, 


2x4”, 8, $15.75; 10%, $13.00; 2x6”, 10", $9.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” aT, 2x10” 2x12” 
MO. BS secretes § oon $7. = 50 $9.50 
PS ccc eee 11.2 ee 
No. 1 Gunnin ‘Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $16.00 
Sz6 to 12n15" to 66, FOUBR. .sccccccvses 14.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40°, UPTON 666 v0 06 0 15.50 
Pir Lath 
ee. Be Bee ee Cc evens veansncabévasawen $2.50 


B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 


Pe Cecteans cekceee et avanwen wae aeeeeed $24.00 
BS” cpescewcaSaphcewecdssasksd abies a 26.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 17.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Car 





I, SO, Ma a os bw warm rm ema $1.40@2.35 
ee ea rene 1.55@ 2.20 
I EOE cine ceancedede wash woe 2.15@ 3.25 
EPOTORRS, SINGH SPEM 6c cccccccces 2.35@ 2.95 
NEE ic cin ais ae able alee naw 3.05@ 4.25 
Peeeeae, 36°, A BONGO. oc cccvccecces 6.50@ 7.00 
SR, GEE. Bc viv on ccscve eee 2.25 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Mztrea stars, €6/3....... $1.50@2.35 $1.50@2.35 
Extra clears........... 1.60 @2.20 1.65 @2.30 
is OID <iccsauns 2.25 @3.25 2.30 @3.25 
ear 2.75 @3.00 
Perfections ....ccccccos 3.25 @ 4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.50@7.75 
Dimension, 6/2, 16”.... 2.40@2.60 2.50 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ee rer rr ee $1.45@1.55 
Extra clears: 

75% premium Clears...........++ 2.05 @2.40 

50% premium clears........ecees 1.95 @3.00 
peg es OS: BO eee 2.25@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
PD condews cee canoe warns mene 3.25 @4.25 
ME, wiccowas auwaaawacaka asa eunae co. oa 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Cee GORNM, Cis cc cc ccccscceces $1. rt} th 26 
Ce SO. ON ees cdseeureee -90@1.50 
Ce, ME. on cceeceecanseveaces 1.20@2.00 
OE EE ener es ree 5.50@5.75 
Pre, a hve sce eccartons 2.00 @2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.50@1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.45 @2.00 1.35@2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.00@2.50 00@2.50 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Cali- 


fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association during December: 
alifornia White Pine 
No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


All widths— 

CO ee -$57.90 $54.20 $36.75 $27.50 
Dl caknww seme 57.4 54.60 37.20 41.75 
SE Si evr iat ora acea 54.85 46.50 28.55 41.00 
DE i awkeuarkes 64.20 55.55 37.45 47.80 

California Sugar Pine 
a ge a care 89.65 77.00 57.05 37.80 
| ee 83.10 70.50 52.80 52.20 
Se res ae 83.20 59.95 40.10 51.40 
Eee 93.35 76.15 59.75 62.60 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pine 
Inch common.. .$18.85 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.80 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 17.20 6” ....$23.45 $15.45 
Panel, C&better S cove Sa 16.15 
6” 20.8....- 86.96 10” --e- 22.90 16.05 
Sugar Pine Shop 12” .... 25.90 16.90 
Inch common.. .$26.75 ae 19.15 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.55 Rag 2? Sal gig “__. 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Bey, Siding. "1-430.80 a 
White Fir © acetsees . 2. 28.65 
No. =  mewedl Lath— 
sonms TB ccoccee B28 
No. 2&btr. dimen., dsAigacies 
1% Xaw..... 11.15 Nout an, ttteeee 1.40 
Australian £§$£#i1%x4” ...... 18.20 
Mixed pines— eeeeeeeces 16.85 
v4 | ee +3 Cedar 
eS ; 
“aa... 33.80 Pencil stock. ...$26.00 
8/4 xa.w..... 52.10 Douglas Fir 


10/4&th. xa.w.. 66.20 Dimension .....$18.30 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chcago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and —s 


Inch— 6” 10” 12” 
ey 6-16’. $42. 00 $46.00 $48. 00 $67.00 382 00 
NO. 
btr., * Re 41.00 45.00 “ 00 62.00 77.00 
No, i, -- 40.00 44.00 00 § 
No. 2, Sie". - 40.50 38.50 38. 50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.60 29.50 29.60 


5&6/4, 6-16’—- 4”&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


Dé&btr ...... +++-$66.00 $638.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&htr....... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
No. L.weceoee --+- 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; — = $6; ‘10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; -, $- and 10- inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, - $3; “ys 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. i, add for 16-foot, $5; for othe: 
woe including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 

for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, *. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd ‘lengths, 3- to 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter thas 

10- foot: 

Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 -inch + ee 21.00 
as ,Saruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
ry oe i axe" %x1 6" 
Clear qtd. wht. .$103. $86.00 $61 


Clear qtd. red.. 28:00 oT 00 66.00 e100 
Select qtd. wht. 73.00 62.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 650.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 50.00 41.00 39.00 
Me 3 WER cece 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 1 f6@..c<e. 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 21.00 21.00 11.00 10.00 

1%4x2” %x1%” 
| Serre ree $93.50 $91.50 
Cee Ge Beas we kiwedwresowaes 89.50 91.50 
ee Ge, We cc ad ew sewenoece 72.50 68.50 
OS Oe ree ere ae 72.50 69.50 
eee Dk, Wilbscccccencveneeewen 66.50 66.50 
Ss SS aren 61.50 61.50 
eee Wisc cea ncdeccewnwe 58.50 57.50 
ic ccdbeeeeene eu 55.50 655.50 
ee ae ee 35.50 32.50 
St a ee ree 35.50 33.50 
SE FO Sore see 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 565.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircoH— 
4/4... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 90.0 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 - *93.00 *73.00 656.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 - 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 - 107.00 97.00 88.00 659.00 cee 
12/4 - 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 - 157.00 142.00 128.00 2 eee 
5/8 73.00 68.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of selects (ma 
ee 7 gy -" one car), 4/4, $65; 8/4, Sere ry7¥ 
$70; 8/4, 

Standard nile select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8-inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 per cent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $32 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 
a two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, 


4/4... 65.00 655.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 6000 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4... 87.00 77.00 67.00 389.00 21.00 
Sort Eum— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No.2 No.3 
4/4 .. 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 “ous 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 ~-ee 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00- 30.00 20.60 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 eeeee 75.00 38.00 %25.00 
Sere ce ae ese 85.00 62.00 Sala 
12/4 11 95.00 67.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge oe add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4... 83.00 78.00 68.00 84.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 oecce 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 > 


Keystock, A bg $72; or on grades, FAS, ‘$82: 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


RED OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HarRD MAPLE— 
4/4 - 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 REPS 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 5 52.00 “ 


95.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 ..... 


Harp Maple RouGH FLooRING STOocK— 
pn _ A. No. 3A 


$45 0 $35. "00 $25.00 
Be iketsencedses 46.0 é 
6/4 iene hwaee wees ssa Se 38.00 28.00 
| Reopens eee weeee 38.00 28.00 
7 a No. “—_ aaa 
RESP eee er rer Te ee TS $38 
eee OSE Oe 47. ro 


FAS” Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 

6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/, 10 percent; .6/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12: 10-inch and wider, $30: 
12-inch and wider, $38. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Jan. 13, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 
FIGURED Rep GuM— RED OAK— 
0 ee rer re See —COsé*™ ek ese etl apc aa Qtd. No. 2. 31.75@ 
rn ee Cee soocecnckien waekeeeeawed  xmingli@enouae Pln. F'AS... 57.50@ 
Rep GumM— No. 1&sel. 40.50@ 
ee ee 80.25@ 85.50 No. 1 com. 43.50 
No. 1&sel. 44.25@ 45.00 51.00 50.00@ 52.75 52.25@ 54.00 No. 2.... 30.50@ 
Pe ee eee ee OROe Sc wlnngéevecc: edeocteaews No. 3, fig. 23.50@ 
ro aoe Gane Gee See SEBO cccccacswens wondececaece PoPLAR— 
A a a eh ae he ars a © 8=§=—S—i‘(“‘(“‘#é i ar © ohkalen aeeeS Pin. FAS... 86.75 
Sap GuM— Saps .... 52.00 
A en ee a ee ee 53.00@ 63.50 Saps &sel. 59.25 
ae OE 8 eer re eee 40.50 38.00@ 41.00 No. 1..... 39.00@ 
Pin. FAS... 40.00@ 41.00 ......... pee Se en ccctwcbeane No. 2-A 28.504 
No, 1&sel. 30.75@ 32.25 39.00 Bae ébchanecudcaa No. 2-B 25.50 
ec. . en sh cecad a waaeh saeakeuaeee ys 27.00 3H— 
ae Ce  ioicvictave Suashsskedar  eopabbbueden _ ee 
ne ae <rrtarneeae seeeteensate, Shotwen ene d> ae Chek 
BLack GuM— re 21.00 
Qtd. ta Gane Ge “~«ccccssdecue 44.50@ Ce <tnbwinaede des HARD MAPLE— 
= £ié i GCES6@d0K000 “SeREDADDaNGe Gduwr ekao'e FAS 
; on F eninge atceigwas 
eee er = 8 toe Se A ee | ee a wie hacen No. lésel.. ....... 
TUPELO— COTTON WOOD— 
Pln. No. 1 aa ‘ m 
&sel a eee 35.50 AS peeves 38.25 
rere 2 - 5 ree No. 1&sel. 31°75 
WHITE en @ 124.50 124.38 18e Mh. Maceses 23.75 
td. AS... .4117.00@134.50 134.26 $= j§=§=—§ sevccceccece 50.75 . 

S eT EU = a ae a en ene me See ae ee Ww Liaw — ol hates 
Pin. FAS... 75.26@ 86.50 85.756 j§= i secccccceces 108.50 No. 1&sel... 37.50@ 
No. 1&sel. 42.25@ 52.00 ..........-. 60.00 67.75@ 68.50 No. 2.....4. 27.00 

ae ee | | | heheheh eee  ReewaReeNeun —aebemwecaacs MAGNOLIA— 
rr a rn Or a ee” SS tehiabh. .wnnehwene ous No. 1&sel... 31.75@ 
ee eee) |” ee ee | peeeeaebhes weebebiamans Pee.. “Mredece 23.50@ 
i. Se i“ bexdsbehecee Sesdedencesn” séneneeesens Pacan— 
MIXED OAK— ,. ree 57.75 
Sd. wormy.. 29.50@ 32.25 42.50 ae Tree eee No. 1&sel... 41.75 


5/4 6/4 8/4 

ES titak oko Gib vas) ea eeere. sbeeeeinmae ts 
67.75 79.75 94.00 88.00@109.75 
43.50 50.00 56.25 62.00 

(TCMRECOOCRO. ChE HOOD OOH SO 58.75 
De Atsutreaeene - oxnnwhewews 48.75 
TE Sitindckakia Gee nseweeae ‘“aclcsuda aw 
i . cc cleeae RERTMAAERSEE auaiienecnen 
NM? Sete, ate a. aaa ao eae ie 

a —=——iéC Macher Gatcic ghSg haa, © Mat ata diae Maeainele aoaea 
Jened wee aEeeeS 81.75 72.50@ 85.00 
eOCas” SCA CdSOe Cee Ste Kee ae ee 42.50 

21.25 21.25 21.50 
irdiale' ahaeneiabeee ‘avewbeiniies 55.75 
anaes Pawel ae ahenemibieee oath 42.75 
ae - $i #i iebewiateaGe | keiebonbae ee 
eae ere _) oer ees oe 
ae ae) | ”|COUT” eee eae 30.25 

ua  \ (Svoaiinwteuneste: | —wmeskeeae 

— 8=—«=— (is her erwenen * Shalbdeseebns 
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APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 20.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OaAK— 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
oS) Perr $95@100 $110@115 $115@120 

No. 1 comé&sel. 48@ 53 63 68 70@ 75 


No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 40 45 
No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 09 28 
Sd. wormy.... 40@ 42 55@ 67 60 62 
PLAIN RED OAk— 
mn. stevens 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 comé&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 24@ 2 27@ 30 28 30 
CHESTNUT— 
. eer 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 483@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 
No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 388@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 
wormy ..... 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
POPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
13” & wdr...140_ 150 160 
Wa. sassecoas 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
ct - apeekeads 48@ 52 tt 60 te 4 65 
eG. SP cocece 33@ 36 40 43 45 48 
a ee evades 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 
MAPLE— 
CO eee 78@ 82 83@ 88 89@ 92 
No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 60@ 65 30 72 
No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 41@ 44 43 45 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Jan. 17: 

Third 
$39.85 


Second 
$65.44 


First 
SUES” cecccceennes $73.71 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 








No. 1 & sel. 

4/4 90.00 
5/4 95.00 
6/4 100.00 
8/4 105.00 
10/4 125.00 
12/4 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 19.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; 8/4, $265. 

gorees 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 


365. 
° No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. 





This Week’s Market 


Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 25 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Northern pine 
demand is still slow, though the inquiry has 
increased to some extent, and considerable 
repair work in the building line is expected 
to develop soon. Reports from the Canadian 
mills state that logging operations have been 
on a very small seale during the present 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 20.—Retailers are 
selling very little eastern spruce, and are in 
no hurry to add to light stocks. Offerings 
are more than ample, and prices hardly 
steady. The base price of $39 for frames 
is shaded on easy schedules. Prices for random 
lengths are very unsatisfactory, ranging 
down to $27 or less for narrow scantling. 
Lath and boards are decidedly dull and 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—In most quarters this 
week there is a general feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the way the hardwood market is act- 
ing, although there are those distributers 
who say either that conditions are no better 
or that they are worse. But for the ma- 
jority there is encouragement in the amount 
of inquiry, the activities of furniture manu- 
facturers, and the resumption of production 
(and a little lumber buying) by auto manu- 
facturers. Oak flooring dropped $3 on all 
ig-inch stock and $2 on all %- and %-inch 
stock, Tuesday. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Southern 
hardwood prices, except those of red oak, ap- 
pear to be hardening somewhat. Demand -is 
principally for lower grades of gum, poplar 
and oak, and higher grades than No. 2 com- 
mon are slow and draggy. Some hard maple 
is going in small lots to automotive factories, 
and flooring plants are taking No. 2 common 
red and white oak. Box factories buy the 
low grades. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 19.—Hardwood de- 
mand leaves much to be desired. The sup- 
plies of good dry stocks are as scarce as 
ever, with green lumber almost the only 
kind to be obtained just now, and with’ the 
holdings at mills undergoing reduction. The 
range of prices has not shown any decided 
upward trend. 


BUFFAIA, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Hardwood buy- 
ing has not picked up to any marked extent 


since the opening of the year, but there has 
been an increase in inquiries. Wood-using 
concerns are all carrying small stocks, and 
are finding it necessary to add to them to 
a larger extent, though the buying is still 
mostly in small lots. It is somewhat early, 
the wholesalers say, to expect much improve- 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Several distributers of 
Douglas fir report that the increased activity 
of the last few weeks has rather fallen flat, 
as far as they are concerned, but others de- 
clare that it is continuing to “do its stuff’ 
and that there is no reversion of prices. Some 
take hope from the fact that certain retail 
yards, even inside the city of Chicago, where 
the gloomy say there is no hope for many 
moons to come, have reported an increased 
number of jobs to figure on. 





BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 19.—Douglas fir 
continues to be bought for prompt shipment. 
Stocks in hand here have therefore been re- 
duced very appreciably, so that dealers are 
likely to place orders in some quantity to 
rebuild assortments. The quotations remain 
about where they have stood of late. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Some wholesalers of 
Douglas fir say they see decided indications 
of much better business in the early spring, 
and some report things are not so dull at 
present. Yards are not well supplied, and 
harbor conditions are satisfactory. Prices 
are holding firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 19.—Inquiry for 
Douglas fir holds good, but is not fruitful 
of many orders. Prices are holding steady. 
The inquiry is thought to be more or less a 
testing of prices, not indicating actual need 
of any lumber. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—As West Coast hemlock 
encroaches on northern hemlock markets, 
even in Wisconsin, the latter’s own bailiwick, 
the northern manufacturers are cutting their 
prices to a minimum with the purpose of 
allowing transportation costs to do the rest 
in eliminating this competition. A _ local 
manufacturer said today that the northern 
wood may be purchased today at $8 (or even 
$8.50 in some cases) off the list. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Eastern and north- 
ern hemlock continue slow, with dealers buy- 
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ing strictly according to their needs and ask- 
ing for quick deliveries. Yard stocks are 
very light. Wholesalers’ stocks are not 
voluminous, but seem ample. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 20.—The hemlock 
trade is rather more than seasonally quiet. 
Retailers are generally hesitant about adding 
to their light stocks, and sellers show some 
tendency to try to stimulate interest by con- 
cessions from present low prices. The nicest 
clipped boards, eastern or northern lengths, 
are freely offered at $28 and random at $1 
less. Western hemlock sellers ask $10 less 
than page 11%, Atlantic differentials, for 
mill shipment but transits might be picked 
up at 50 cents less. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Cypress con- 
tinues dull, with prices a little better, but 
buying confined to hand-to-mouth lots, 
mostly fill-in orders from yards. Some fac- 
tory buying of interior trim stock is mate- 
rializing, and small lots are being bought by 
Planing mills. A few factory orders from 
wood fabricators are booked, and industries 
here are taking small lots of tank and floor- 
ing for repair work. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 19.—There is not 
much cypress moving from the mills to dis- 
tributing points. High grade Gulf stocks 
are firmly held. Buyers hesitate to take on 
ordinary items that are competitive with 
other woods. With assortments low, there is 
a prospect that quotations will move up. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Little change is seen 
in the local] market for western pines. Some 
retailers and industrial plants are buying to 
fill their immediate needs, and others are 
making inquiries to see what they could do 
if they wanted to. The number of the latter 
is sufficient to give distributers a hunch at 
least that a few orders are hiding behind the 
inquiries. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 19.—A fair volume 
of orders was received last week from fac- 
tory consumers, and a slight increase in sales 
was noted. Inquiry is good, and prices are 
holding well. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Trade in the 
western pines is on a small scale and there 
is little disposition among retailers and in- 
dustrial concerns to add much to their pres- 
ent supplies. The present home-improvement 
campaign here is expected to stimulate 
buying. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Stocks of the main 
items of Pondosa and Idaho are badly broken 
and prices, on this account, are holding up 
in the face of light demand. Some whole- 
salers report quite an improvement in trade 
since the first of the year. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21—There was awide diver- 
sity in the replies as to the southern pine 
market this week. Several came out quite 
brutally with the statement that the volume 
is slipping back again, but one prominent 
manufacturer told of averaging about a car 
a day, which he said was better than he was 
doing a few weeks ago—last month for in- 
stance—and others, too, told of a fair volume 
of business and number of inquiries. Retail- 
ers aren’t startling anybody with large pur- 
chases, but several of them do say they are 
figuring on more jobs than they were a while 
back. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 19.—Southern pine 
commons held the price gains made last 
week, and certain items added another gain 
of 50 cents for B&better dimension. De- 
mand was principally in fill-in orders from 
retail yards of up-State Ohio and adjoining 
States. Some factory purchases were made, 
as all industrial stocks are very low. Whole- 
salers say the outlook is somewhat brighter. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 19.—Kansas City 
demand for southern pine is exceptionally 
good, perhaps because of a new law here 
compelling motor car owners to refrain from 
parking cars on the street during the early 
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External Blower Kilns 
Re-circulating Kilns 
Internal Fan Kilns 


Softex Kilns 


ALL Manufactured by 
The STANDARD Dry Kiln Co. 








Standard is equipped with kiln de- 
signs to meet every lumber drying 
requirement most effectively. You 
can rely on our recommendations 
being unbiased and based on sound 
engineering facts. If you have a 
drying requirement write Standard 
for acomplete analysis on the type of 
































Internal Fan : : ° ° 
Resepeiile Clrentation kiln best suited. No obligation. 


TAN DAR 


DRY KILN COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
SINCE 1887 

Softex and AiRIWAW Drying Systems 


RABCOCK seat 
SPRUCE LADDERSII\. SAFE 


Year after year these Ladders hold the front 

| rank for sales in retail 

hi is lumber yards. 
Ss; 















































Quality 
Always 
2 i Wins ! 
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Fruit 
Single 


Se 
. 














Champion - 
Extension 


SPRING 
DATING . 7 














on all orders 
placed now ' 
for winter shipment. Order the ladders “Fruit” ” 


you need—Sell part of them before pay- 
ing the bill. 
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Write now for booklet and price list. i 
W.W. BABCOCK CO.; yx 
BATH, NEW YORK ° Extension 
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Two Fully Equipped 
Saw Mills, 

Dry Kilns, 

Planing Mills, 
Cut-Up Plant and 
Box Factory. 


AMERICAN 


KLAMATH Soft Pine 


(Trade Name California White Pine) 


Annual Capacity 100,000,000 Ft. 


KESTERSON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 





Mill at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Mill at Dorris, Calif. 


Manufacturing 
All items for 
YARD, 
FACTORY and 
INDUSTRIAL 
Requirements 


—_ 


Secure the Best 
From Klamath. 












Established 1917 


Swe 





morning. hours. As a result, many citizens 
are building garages. Southern pine mills 
seem to be enjoying better business than 
others in this territory. The feeling is that 
the good business is likely to continue, for 
many banks are offering loans quite freely 
for building purposes. 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 20.—New England 
purchases of southern pine are few and 
cautious, in spite of the lightness of yard 
stocks and low prices. Interest in partition 
is listless, although nice B&better is offered 
at $38@41.75. Flooring is distinctly dull. 
Low prices for 1x4-inch shortleaf and high 
for longleaf: B&better rift, $68@78; C rift, 
$52@60; Bé&better flat; $40.50@45.25. Ordi- 
nary 8-inch air dried roofers are offered 
down to $24. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Southern pine prices 
have become firmer than they were a month 
ago, and the retail trade is taking much more 
interest in the market. Yards have not 
started buying to any extent up to this time, 
however. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 20.—The boxboard 
trade is slow, and prices continue to be very 
unsatisfactory to producers. The cheapness 
of box lumber is enabling box and shook 
manufacturers to meet the competition of 
various substitute containers. Boxboard 
operators in New Hampshire and Maine are 
getting out an exceptionally light crop of 
logs this winter. The going price for round 
edge white pine inch boxboards, log run, 
ranges around $22@24, f. o. b., Boston. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 19.—Virtually no 
demand exists for shingles and lath, except 
in scattered cases where stocks are com- 
pletely exhausted. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 19.—Stocks of eastern 
spruce lath are lower than they have been 
for years, and virtually no lath are being re- 
ceived either by rail or boat. Prices are 
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somewhat stronger than they were a week 
ago. There are ample stocks of all leading 
brands of West Coast shingles, but the 
market is not oversupplied. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 20.—Very few clap- 
boards are being sold hereabouts, either at 
retail or wholesale. Retailers are too un- 
certain about spring trade to start building 
up yard stocks just now. Offerings of east- 
ern spruce and native white pine clapboards 
are so light that prices continue about 
steady. The local market is well supplied 
with West Coast clapboards, offered at attrac- 
tive prices. 





News Letters 











(Continued from Page 69) 


not shown much interest in stock box thus 
far, except 12-inch No. 1 box rough and 
dressed, and their offers on this width have 
been very low. 


There has been an improvement in demand 
for mixed cars of flooring, thin ceiling, 
roofers ete. B&better and No. 1 common 
2%-inch face flooring have been the most 
popular items, and prices received compare 
favorably with those the mills have been 
asking for some time, but show some varia- 
tion. Carload lots of kiln dried roofers have 
not been so popular. Air dried roofer prices 
remain unchanged. 


Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 19.—The roofer trade continues dull, 
and there is little indication of decided im- 
provement for several weeks at least. Manu- 
facturers are not reopening the mills that 
have been closed down for months. Some 
shipments are being made, mostly by the 
smaller mills, and there continues a fair local 
demand. 


Unfavorable weather and lack of demand 
have held the production of longleaf pine to 
a low mark for the last fortnight. Local 
wholesalers say that there appears to be 
some improvement in business, though it is 
far below normal. 


New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 19.—Nelson Courtlandt Brown, profes- 
sor of forest utilization, New York State 
College of Forestry, was in New Orleans for 
several days collecting cost data and informa- 
tion regarding economic conditions affecting 
the lumber industry for the Tariff Commis- 
sion. He left here to visit Hammond and 
Shreveport, La., Laurel, Miss, and Texas 
points. 


J. H. Townshend, of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, was in New Orleans 


recently. 
New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 20.—H. G. Eccles, sales manager of 
the Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., arrived 
in New York a few days ago and is making 
his headquarters with J. F. McCarthy, the 
loca] manager. 


George J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been in New York 
recently conferring with W. S. Nuremburg, 
vice president and head of the New York 
office. 


John J. Stritzel, New York manager for 
the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
has been on a visit to the company’s home 
office in Tacoma, Wash. 


Dorothy Lee has opened an office in the 
Chrysler Building as local representative of 
the Chickamauga Cedar Co. of Steven- 
son, Ala. 


Albert K. Sieber has rejoined the sales staff 
of Robert R. Sizer & Co. 


Frank S. Davis, of the Frost & Davis Lum- 
ber Co., has been making his annual tour of 
southern mills. 


Lew B. Anderson left last Friday on a 
business trip to the Pacific coast. He is head 
of the New York office of Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co. 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Upland—Shattuck Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Shattuck-Rugg Lumber Co, 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Reynolds & Manley Lum- 
ber Co.; H. A. Reynolds sold interest. 

INDIANA. Mishawaka—The Mishawaka Lum- 
ber Yard, subsidiary of the Indiana Lumber & 
Mfg. Co., South Bend, will transfer its stock to 
South Bend and will maintain only an office in 
Mishawaka. Frank Chrisman, present manager, 
will maintain his office at 944 E. Third St. 

IOWA. Gladbrook—Gladbrook Consolidated 
Grain & Lumber Co. sold to Midwest Lumber Co. 
of Dubuque, 

Strahan—Strahan Lumber & Hardware Co. suc- 
ceeded by E. G. Wederquist. 

Waterloo—Clyde Schubert has sold his interest 
in the Walker-Schubert Lumber Co which will 
continue as Walker Lumber Co. 

Winfield—Home Lumber Co. succeeded by Win- 
field Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Somerset—John Fish Lumber Co., 
interest sold to a Mr. Hurt. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brookfield—Higgins Box & 
Lumber Co, taken over by new company organized 
under name of Brookfield Box Co. 

MICHIGAN. Crystal Falls—F. & A. Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Cloverland Supply Co. Axel Axelson 
remains as manager of the yards with headquar- 
ters at Amasa. 

Traverse City—Greilick Mfg. Co. sold to John- 
son-Randall Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Northwestern Hard- 
wood Co. merged retail yard and store with Ben- 
nett-Bailey Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Odell—William Munns Lumber & 
Coal Co. sold to Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lum- 
ber Co. of Kansas City. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Minot—Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Munis Lumber Co, 

OKLAHOMA, Lindsay—Frank G. Ward _ suc- 
ceeded by Frank G. Ward and W. E. Clark in lum- 
ber and plumbing business. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—San Antonio Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. B. Spencer & Son. ; 

WASHINGTON. Renton—See & Sons sold to 
John Dower Lumber Co. of Tacoma. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Bauer 
ber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 

COLORADO. Denver—Tyler Veneer & Mfg. Co., 
incorporated. 

CONNECTICUT. Colchester—Colchester Lumber 
& Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Felton—C. M. Simpler & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, 300 shares no par; to engage 
in lumber and milling business. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Melrose Naval 
Co., incorporated; 8S. J. Hall, 
interested, 

Slater—Dowling & Camp, incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Norwood Park Coal & 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Gassinger Frame Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; general woodworking business; 
capital, 225 shares, $100 par. George J. Roth et al. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—W. T. Kirley & 
Sons Lumber Co., incorporated; 5,000 shares no 
par value; old concern operating retail yard at 
278 Albany St. 

Brookfield—Brookfield Box Co. (Ltd.), incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; to succeed Higgins Box 
& Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — Wood 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Detroit—Karbo Mfg. Co., incorporated; 1,800 
shares A stock, $10 par; 5,000 shares B stock, $1, 
and 6,800 shares common, no par. To manufacture 
refrigerators and washing machines. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—Blandin Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 3,100 shares, under Delaware laws; 
to manufacture paper, generate power and deal in 
land; will invest up to $310,000 in Minnesota; 
Cc. K, Blandin, president. 

MISSOURI. Bowling Green—Blue Oak Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $53,000; G. R. Meek is inter- 
ested. 

NEW JERSEY. 
corporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Pioneer Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, 200 shares, no par; Ida 
B. Levy, 51 W. 86th St., New York. 


Lum- 


Stores 
1361 Challen Ave., 


Floors, incorpo- 


Irvington—Feld Lumber Co., in- 


Brooklyn—H,. E. Schiff Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; Wm. A. Marks, 1259 E. 
13th St., Brooklyn. 


Mamaroneck—Cypress Products Corporation; cap- 
ital 500 shares pref., $50, and 1,000 shares, no par; 
Martin Miller, 45 Hoyt St. 

Manhattan—M. Deutsch Wood Turning & Twist- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; timber and 
wood products; Max Deutsch, 1106 Boyton Ave., 
Bronx, New York City. 

Queens—Keshin Bros. Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, 100 shares no par; lumber business; I. A. 
Theiss, 363 E. 84th St., New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Crown Chair 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; manufacturing 
chairs and other furniture. 

Smithfield-—Gillett Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Wm. Miller & Son, 
porated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par; 
cern, 1950 Central Parkway. 

Cincinnati—Flexlite Corporation, incorporated: 
to deal in wood covered products; capital, $10,000 
pfr. and 1,600 no par common, Frank S. Graydon. 


incorporated; 


incor- 
old con- 


Dayton—Woodworking Industries, incorporated. 
OREGON. Portland— Beaver Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; logging and 


sawmill; S. R. Smith interested. 

Portland—Layton Barrel & Keg Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture cooperage; 
Louis Layton, interested. 


Fortland — Custom-Built Floors, incorporated; 
capital, $2,500; Leonard Yashin, interested. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Union — Union Planing 
Mill, incorporated; capital, $12,000; James D. 
Smith, president. Old concern, 

TEXAS. Dallas—Wood Treating Corporation, 
incorporated; Adolphus Reichenstein, 6003 Bryan 
Parkway, interested. 


WASHINGTON. Sedro-Woolley—Northwest 
Hardwood Corporation, incorporated; capital, $500; 
lumber and logging; E. W. Parks, interested. 

Spokane—Lindsley Bros. Co., decreasing capital 
to $5,000. 

Spokane—K. B. Tool Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; to manufacture and sell logging tools and 
equipment; Chas. E. Bouchard, president. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Novelty Products 
Co., novelty and toy manufacturing, has engaged 
in business at 1111 Trenton Ave. under manage- 
ment of Charles Elliott Beardsley. 

Los Angeles—Fir-Tex Co. of Southern California 
has opened offices at 606 Petroleum Securities 
Bidg., Thomas W. Dant in charge, 

Pinedale—Jennings Planing Mill 
business here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Ben Franklin has started 
a commission lumber business at 118 La Salle St. 

MINNESOTA, Waubun—A company, organized 
and financed by local interests, has installed ma- 
chinery and will begin manufacture of boxes and 
crates at once. Charles Turnell, county surveyor 
of Mahonomen County, is manager. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Sam Gates (Inc.) has 
started a wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 


NEBRASKA. 


opening for 


Omaha—tTyson, Gleason & Co. 


have started a wholesale lumber business with 
office at 422 Keeline Bldg. 
NEVADA. Las Vegas—Wainwright & Mason 


have started a planing mill. 

OKLAHOMA. Lamont— Amsden Lumber Co., 
Beacon Bldg., Wichita, Kan., has begun erection 
of an office building and lumber shed here; cost, 
$12,000. 

OREGON. Albany—E. E. Clemm has opened a 
retail lumber yard at Ninth and Baker streets. 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Scripto Mfg. Co. has let all 
contracts for $60,000 building to house its pencil 
manufacturing plant; an additional wing will be 
built later. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Lee—Dwight D. Hop- 
kins Lumber Co. plans erection of a woodworking 
plant to cost about $75,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Glenfield—Allegheny Basket 
Co. has let contract for erection of a two-story 
and basement basket factory to cost about $40,000. 

TEXAS. Nacogdoches — Nacogdoches Truck 
Growers’ Association, Rho Cox, president, is re- 
ported interested in establishing a box and crate 
manufacturing plant. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Rattan & Wood Chair 
Mfg. Co. will erect a new factory at 4612 27th 
Ave. W. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Cullman—The crate and box fac- 
tory of E. Melchow & Son has been destroyed by 
fire. 

GEORGIA. 
loss by fire 


Savannah—Pineland Products Co., 
in distilling plant located on the 


Augusta and Congress roads, $65,000; plant de- 
stroyed. 
MASSACHUSETTS. South Berlin — Edmund 


Wheeler Co., loss by fire, $12,000. 
MICHIGAN. Vicksburg—J. M. Smeltzer Lumber 


‘ 


To., loss by fire, $30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—Cates Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—York Mill & Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; office and warehouse de- 
stroyed. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—General Box Co., loss 
by fire, $100,000. 














[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
In Classified Department 


Per WN rs idinveccesccecsens 30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 


For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the 
permitted. 


Heading 


heading is 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. : 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. . 


Remittances to accompang the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 


First and chief qualification—must be good col- 
lector. Don’t want one of these managers that 
figures ninety or hundred twenty days is prompt 
pay. If they don’t pay us in ninety days, don’t 
want their business. Must not be over thirty-five 
years of age. Positively necessary to furnish ref- 
erence with former employers. Do not consider 
long time experience an asset, as we are interested 
in kind of experience you have had—dquality, not 
quantity. Salary $175.00 a month and good pros- 
pects for future. If photograph and reference does 
not accompany application will receive no consid- 
eration whatever. 
Address ‘‘S. 51," care American Lumberman. 





LARGE NORTHERN WHOLESALER 


Operating board and dimension operation in South 
wants man to push mill sales—also wholesale sales. 
Good wholesale experience necessary—young man 
preferred. Answer in detail indicating experience, 
references, salary, etc. 

Address “‘R. 67,’”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “G. 60," care American Lumberman. 








Salesmen 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE MAN THAT CAN QUALIFY 


We have a client who is seeking the services of a 
man with full knowledge of the Sash and Door 
jobbing business to take full management of 
branch house. To qualify, must have proven 
ability as executive and sales manager, not over 
forty, and able to furnish exceptional references. 
Connection offers splendid future. Address, giving 
full particulars, 

NELSON CHESMAN & COMPANY 

512 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Large operator specializing in Western stock, partic- 
ularly water and rail shipments of Fir, Hemlock, 
ete., wants active representatives for Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, __ territories. Profit sharing plan. 
Would like to secure Southern Pine salesmen who 
could handle this account in addition to their own. 
Address ‘“‘R. 65,” care American Lumberman. 
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Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


increasing volume of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
warrants large wholesaler making sales connec- 
tions on profit sharing basis in following terri- 
tories: Southern Indiana, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Western New York, Pennsylvania and On- 
tario. We have the facilities to give proper co-op- 
eration to the right men knowing their territory. 
No objection to your selling non-competitive lines 
such as Appalachian woods, Walnut or Mahogany. 
Address “‘P. 70,"" care American Lumberman., 








MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Wanted an experienced man to represent us in 
Northern Illinois who is capable of surveying 
quantities from plans and estimating same. Trade 
established. 
THE ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 
1102 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WANTED LUMBER SALESMAN 


By Chicago Wholesaler for Industrial and Con- 
tractors’ trade in Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory. Must have experience and acquaintance in 
Chicago. Position permanent. State age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. 

Address “‘R, 64," care American Lumberman; 





| Employment 


——Seeee 





eee 


POSITION WANTED 


Millwork and lumber estimator and salesman. Can 
make complete take-off on any type of building 
from cellar to roof. Also make accurate plans and 
blue prints from sketches. 

Address “S. 53," care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
Desires position as Sash and Door salesman or city 
salesman for lumber firm; familiar with all build- 
ing materials; 17 years experience as road sales- 
man, calling on lumber dealers, contractors,‘ 
architects and home owners. Familiar with Cost 
Book A; 38 years of age; married with family. 
Address “S. 54,” care American Lumberman. 








BOOKKEEPER OR GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
With fifteen years experience in retail, wholesale 
and manufacture of timber. Good penman and 
expert bookkeeper. Can report immediately. 

Address “S. 56,"" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 

* Yard foreman or inspector; fifteen years experi- 

ence hardwood, white pine and cypress; best of 

reference. 
Address ‘‘S. 





59,"" care American Lum ¥erman. 





MILLWORK REPRESENTATIVES 


A Manufacturer of Special Millwork is seeking 
representation in Chicago, Ill.—St. Louis, Mo.— 
Springfield, Ill.—Springfield, Mo.—and Little Rock, 
Ark. Men or organizations with experience esti- 
mating and selling and a successful record with 
following among general contractors in these ter- 
ritories will find that they can make profitable 
connections with this organization. Give full and 
complete outline of your experience and qualifica- 
tion. Address “R. 67," care American Lumberman. 


WANT SALESMAN 


Capable of landing business and with experience 
in drawing plans including elevations and estimat- 
ing for retail yard in Colorado. In answering, give 
qualifications, experience, recommendations and all 
other information necessary. 

Address *“‘M. 72,"" care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock: 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 53,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Commission basis, northern white cedar posts and 
poles. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, southern Minnesota and Dakotas, to 
cover thoroughly, and exclusively given territory 
each state. Dependable source of supply. 
Address “M. 76,"" care American Lumberman. 














WTD. BY ESTAB. WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 


Salesman familiar yellow pine, white pine and west 
coast products for Cleveland territory and to cover 
West Virginia and Eastern Ohio. Commission only; 
references required 

Address “S. 57,"" care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
We will employ experienced salesmen of Lumber 
Products and Sash and Doors to sell in Chicago 
and Greater Chicago Territory. Must have your 
own car. Give age, residence, sales experience 
and references. 
Address ‘'S. 70," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG LADY SECRETARY 
Stenographer and bookkeeper. Eight years’ ex- 
perience sawmill and wholesale. Competent to 
handle correspondence, sales, orders, shipments, 
billings, invoices, inventories, payrolls, also buy 
and sell and take full charge of office. Available 
at once 

Address “S. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork, by man with long 
experience, familiar with cost book ‘A,’ thor- 
ough and competent on plan work. Best of ref- 
erences. 

Address “S. 62," care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR—ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE. MANAGER 
Fifteen years’ experience with largest firms in 
Southeast, including manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing both lumber and millwork. Avail- 
able fifteen days’ notice. 

Address “‘R, 59,"" care American Lumberman. 


MAN 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In retail lumber business, town of 60,000; 36 years 
old and college education; open for any opportunity 
in the lumber industry where there is a future. 
Would consider selling. 
Address ‘‘R. 60,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MGR. RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


With 12 years’ experience. My employers have 
sold yard, is reason I am making a change. 
Address ‘‘M. 77,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 

Wants position in U. S. or South America. 
guaranteed or no pay. 
This mill closes down. 
Address “R. 63,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—SALESMAN—COLLECTOR 


Desires connection with reliable growing concern 

where there is chance for advancement. Age 35, 

® married, protestant, 13 years’ experience, energetic, 
honest, reliable, 11 years with one firm. 

Address “P. 59," care American Lumberman. 

















Results 
Can give best reference. 








OPPOR. FOR MAN OF PROVEN SALES ABILITY 
To join organization of Eastern retailer in a ter- 
ritory of about 100,000 to spend all his time and 
energy on creative sales work, such as homes to 
owners, modernizing, etc. Substantial working in- 
terest in the profits of the business to the man 
who meets our requirements. Give qualifications 
briefly, outlining especially success already attained 
at creative sales work. 
Address “‘S. 58,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 


experienced logger, operator and executive; re- 
sponsible. 
Address “H. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


An estimator and lumber salesman and yard mana- 

ger, of wide experience. Can price difficult mill 

work and estimate for general contractor. 
Address “P. 60," care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 
Ssiaale-agea, good health, desires connection in 
South. Know the lumber business from stump to 
consumer. First class accountant (C. P. A.) 
auditor, office manager. Willing to prove ability 
in either manufacturing, wholesale or retail fields. 
Available at once. 
Address “P, 66," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER-BOOKKEEPER 
Accountant full charge, 12 years’ experience manu- 
facturing hardwood and pine, also retail lumber 
and millwork. Conversant with National Retail 
Lumber Cost System. 32 years old, married. A-1 
reference, present employed, can accept position 15 
days’ notice, know cost, conversant with all-round 
duties, fast and accurate, go anywhere. 
Address “P 56,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION 


By thoroughly experienced retail lumberman. 
Have had experience in contracting, know how to 











figure estimates and jobs. Good sales ability. 
Steady worker, with good references. Age 35, 
married. Willing to go anywhere if there is an 
opportunity. 


Address ‘‘S. 71," care American Lumberman. 








Employment 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General Office man must have employment. Ex- 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing. 
Specializes in cost accounting, the preparation of 
monthly analytical profit and loss statements, 
Income Tax work. Assists with sales of Hard- 
woods or Pine. 

Address P. O. BOX No, 381, Augusta, Ga. 


BY COMPETENT AND RELIABLE SALESMAN 


To sell for high-class mill or group of mills in cen- 
tral states, with headquarters Chicago. Thoroughly 
experienced with lumber, shingles, and/or box 
shooks and crating. Have close acquaintance with 
all important retail lumber dealers as well as in- 
dustrials. Nominal salary and bonus arrangement 
desired. 
Address “P. 68,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


By retail lumberman with twelve years’ experi- 
ence as manager in lumber, fuel, builders’ supplies, 
hardware and paint. College graduate, good mixer, 
good salesman and collector. Efficient estimator, 
can draw plans, can meet strong competition, not 
afraid of work. At present employed in yard doing 
large volume of business. Good reason for making 
change. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “‘P. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience, guarantee results. 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


LOG BAND AND RESAW FILER 


Desires position, satisfaction guaranteed. Refer- 
Ss ae FILER, 8907 Walker St., Cleve- 
land, 




















Business Opportunities 


WANTED 


Well rated wholesale lumber company to invest in 
a hardwood operation with 250 million feet Ap- 
palachian hardwood, 75% oak. Now operating 1 
band mill and want to install double band mill to 
handle 20 million annually. With proper connec- 
tions will turn over manufacturing and entire sales. 
Are now putting lumber on sticks less $20.00 in- 
cluding stumpage. Have on sticks now 5 million 
feet all paid for. Do not answer this unless well 
rated and mean business. 
Address “P. 53,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TIMBER SAWING CONTRACT WANTED 
Prefer Western or Foreign location; will go any- 
where. Own new sawmill; cut your timber to 
stack or car. ISAAC BELL, INC., Kinder, La. 


WANTED BY WHOLESALER & MFR. 


Connection with mfr. or yard to handle 100M’ 
or more per month hardwoods and N. C. pine cut 
to order. 

Address “S. 63," care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


Modern retail lumber yard in a growing little town 
in good farming territory, with good school and 
church facilities, in Tennessee, Kentucky, or south- 
ern part of Illinois, Indiana or Ohio. Give prices, 
terms, descriptions of layout, yearly volume of 
sales, etc. 

Address “S. 60,”" care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD WANTED 


Must be located in either Missouri or Illinois and 
within twenty miles of St. Louis, Mo. Answer 
must give full details as to location, equipment, 
annual sales, profits, etc., to receive consideration. 
Address ‘’S. 55,” care American Lumberman. 


WILL PAY CASH 


For suitable Lumber yard, located in No. Illinois 
or So. Wisconsin. 
Address “‘R. 53,” care American Lumberman. 























Logging Ry. Equipment 


WANTED 
2 or 3 miles good 30 Ib. Steel Rails and 12 Log 
Cars. Will pay cash, 
Address “P. 72," care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 
Lumber and Shingles 


SOUTHERN OAK MILL OPERATORS 


Who would like to market industrial and shipyard 
stock, write giving details as to capacity of mill 
and class of lumber, also oak piling. Shipments 
both rail and water to the New York City metro- 
politan area. 
Address “‘P. 52,” 











care American Lumberman, 





EST. WHOLESALE Co. IN CINCINNATI 
Wants connections with reliable So. Hardwood Mfg. 
Know the trade and can sell all grades. 

Address ‘‘M. 73,’" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SAW DUST 
We are in the market for kiln dried 
saw dust for eastern market. 
Address “‘S. 65,’ care American Lumberman. 


hardwood 





WANTED RELIABLE HDWD. CONNECTION 


By thoroughly experienced hardwood salesman 
covering Wisconsin Lake Shore. Know the trade, 
sell all grades. Commission basis. 

Address “R. 58,”" care American Lumberman, 


Second Hand Machinery 











WANTED 
One Late Type Roller Drier in good condition. Ad- 
dress BOX 56, Paris. Texas. 

WANTED 
One Merchantable Box Board Printer will pay 


cash. Morgan or Hooper. 


B. R. MITCHELL, Mather, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
Lumber and Shingles 


DRY NORTHERN HARDWOOD LUMBER 


8 cars 8/4 No. 2&B Soft Elm 
cars 8/4 No. 1&B Soft Elm 
cars 6/4 No. 2&B Soft Elm 
ears 8/4 No. 2&B Mixed Oak 
7 cars Standard Sawed 3” Oak Plank 
Good lumber and priced to sell. 
Vv H. HOENSHEL, Birmingham, 

















Iowa 





CLEAR MAPLE FOR SALE 
14,000’ 1 x3%x18%” &mtpls of 9%” 
21,000’ 1% x3%x18%" &mtpls of 9%” 
Address “‘R. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


Wanted connection with some firm wanting to buy 
hardwood lumber and timbers sawed and dimen- 
sion in car load lots. Also R. R, ties. LEE PAPE, 
Morrison, II. 





SPECIAL AND STOCK MILLWORK 


Also lumber. Estimates given cheerfully. 


NEW- 
BURGH PLANING MILL CO., y 


Newburgh, N. Y 





WANT TO CUT SPECIAL HARDWOOD 


We are in a position to manufacture hardwood 
dimension and cut special sizes. Can make prompt 
delivery. We guarantee our stock. Send us your 
inquiries and we will be pleased to quvte you. 
Address “S. 64,’" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SPECIAL ORDERS 


For Northern Hard Maple, White Ash, Basswood 
and Cherry, sawed to your specifications. H. H. 
YOUNG LUMBER CoO., 
x. F. 


Box 1016, Binghamton, 





CLEAR HARDWOOD SQUARES & DIMENSION 
Northern mill solicits inquiries for stock cut to 
order for shipment green or dry. 

Address “S. 68,’" care American Lumberman. 


AMERICAN 








APPLE WOOD LOGS 


For sale, several carloads, good grade. No. Mich. 
Address ‘‘S. 50,’ care American Lumberman. 





CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 

For sale. Suitable for pencil stock. 
tity desired. 

Address “SS. 69." 


Advise quan- 


care American Lumberman. 
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FOR SALE | 


FOR SALE 











Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE 


Entire Finkbine Lumber Manufacturing Plants at 
both D’Lo and Wiggins, Mississippi. The former 
a 200,000’ capacity, electrically driven, Allis- 
Chalmers Saw Mill. Good operating condition. 
The latter a 100,000’ capacity belt driven, Allis- 
Chalmers Mill. 

Also planing mill machinery at both plants, con- 
sisting of Yates and American machines of latest 
type 





Address “M. 50,"" care American Lumberman. 


PINE AND HARDWOOD BAND MILL 


Located in Georgia. Well equipped, ideal location, 
plenty of loggers to furnish logs at right price. 
Timber tracts available. Good cheap labor. Ac- 
cess to all southern railroads. Full information on 
request. 
Address “P. 60,” 





care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—MUST SETTLE ESTATE 
Due to dissolution of partnership caused by 
of a partner, the 
a going concern, 


death 
assets of the Oak Planing Mill, 
will be sold at public auction on 





the premises at 201 East Lincoln, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, on Wednesday, Fe¥ruary 25th, 1931, at 
11:00 A. M. Estate consists of planing mill ma- 
chinery and stock of lumber. Over fifteen years 
continuously in business. E. J. CLAXTON, Re- 
ceiver, 201 E. Lincoln Avenue, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. Phone Royal Oak 0174. 

WANTED 


Party to furnish capital for and assist in manage- 

ment of a well established wholesale lumber yard 

in large city; stock now on consignment basis. 
Address “‘S. 52,”" care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


BEST LOCATED LUMBER YARD 


In the Citrus Belt of Central Florida, with R. R. 
spur track in yard, Sales run the past four years 
from $60,000 to $75,000 per year with good profits. 
Will require about $12,000 cash to handle. Will 
give long time lease on property. Owner has other 
business that requires all of his time. 

Address “S. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE—SMALL LUMBER YARD 
Coal, cement and builders hardware stock in town 
of 1,000 on Mississippi river. Stock invoices about 
$8,000.00. J. A. VAN SICKLE, Tamms, II. 





FOR SALE 


Lumberyard located in Akron, Ohio. Doing busi- 
ness of $300,000.00 annually in normal times. Write 
for further particulars to THE FALLS LUMBER 
COMPANY, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Near Milwaukee, Wis., in excellent farming and 
resort section. Good annual sales, Has always 
made fine return on investment. 

Address “‘W. 8,” care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE _ 


100,000 feet mixed Oak timber. 50,000 feet Hickory. 
3 car load of Walnut logs. Excellent bridge timber 
and wagon timber. 

ANNE MAE SNELL, Ava, Mo. 


Pac. Coast Timber Lands 


FOR PINE AND FIR TIMBER LANDS 
Write FAVELL-UTLEY, REALTY CO., Lakeview, 


Hardwood Timber 


FOR SALE 
150,000,000 feet virgin Appalachian hardwood tim- 


ber. 
Address “F. 60,” 




















care American Lumberman. 


A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER. 





“<= 





| 








Second Hand Machinery 


FOR SALE—EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


belt 
matchers, surfacers, hard- 
wood flooring machines, timber sizers, grinders, 
ripsaws, resaws, cutterheads. Subject prior sale. 
Write or telegraph. Ss. A. WOODS MACHINE 
CO., Boston, Mass. 





Excellent chance to buy good used or rebuilt, 
and motorized moulders, 





WILL TRADE FOR LUMBER 


125 H. P. Side Crank Taylor Mfg. Co. steam En- 
gine, thoroughly overhauled. Weight with fly 
wheels 16,000 lbs. 
TOMLIN-HARRIS MACHINE COMPANY, 
Cordele, Ga. 





SAW MILL: LOCOMOTIVE & LOADERS 


Our Memphis, Tenn., operation—a model plant— 
complete in every detail and in excellent condition. 
Filer & Stowell machinery; also lumber sticks and 
cypress foundation timbers. Also two Clyde rapid 
log loaders with quarter swing booms. 
McLEAN HARDWOOD LBR. CO., 
“Mallory Branch,’’ Memphis, Tenn. 





MUST SELL AT ONCE 


Woods 404 Matcher 6 knife heads extras 
Yates Flooring Outfit, Feeder A7, 

El End Matchers, belts, spares, etc. 
Woods 5 head Electric Moulder 


Address “‘S. 66," care American Lumberman. 





Engines and Boilers 





ATTRACTIVE OFFER 


high-class Hamilton Corliss en- 
gine; single cylinder 18” x 36”, 250 H. P. heavy 
duty, shop No. 3362, heavy box girder frame, ball 
governor, 13’ x 24” flywheel, manufactured by 


We have a very 


Hoover, Owens, Reutschler Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, oil pump and system included. Will sell 
engine at attractive price. 


THE COLUMBUS SHOW CASE COMPANY 
826-882 West Fifth Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 





Logging Ry. Equipment 





FOR SALE 
1—20x30 Corliss Engine. Heavy Duty. 
1—22x30 Side Crank Engine. 
1—No. 3 Left-hand 40” Wickes Gang Saw. 
1—No. 65 Covel Gang Saw Grinder. 
1—42-ton Shay Locomotive. 
2—70-ton Shay Locomotives. 
1—American Log Loader, Type C. 





2,700 feet %” Log Chain. 
FORT SMITH LUMBER CO., Plainview, Ark. 
FOR SALE 
60 ton American Consolidation, type 2-8-0 loconi- 
tive, piston~ valves, Walschaert valve gear, steel 


cab, 180-Ibs. steam. Built new 1929, used 6 months. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 391, Birmingham, Alabama 


1 47-TON HEISLER BUILT 1920 


1—42 ton Shay Locomotive built 1923 

1—50 ton Mogul 2-6-0, built 1920 

50—40 ft., 80,000 capacity Flat Cars 
2—McGifford Log Loaders 

2—Clyde Slide Log Londers 

1—Cletrac Tractor—Model 40, Summer & Winter 





Track, 
Will consider exchange for other equipment. 
HARRY P. BOURKE, Escanaba, Mich. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber in- 
dustry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dear- 
_born St., Chicago, Ill. 























Electric Machi 

FREQUENCY CHANGER SET 
25 KW, 1200 RPM, 60/120 cycle, 2204440 volt, 
phase, General Electric Frequency Changer Set 
with 220 or 440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motor. Ex- 
cellent condition. Bargain price. Large stock 
Motors and Generators. Write for list. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind 





FOR SALE 
Yates A66 Electric Matcher Double Profile 15x6 
Feeding Table; F2 Sidehead Grinder; M7 Cylinder 
Grinder; M22 Extra Head Equipment Motors, 60 


eycle A C 415 volts All guaranteed brand new in 
bond unreleased by purchaser account heavy tariff 
Australia, Prepared sacrifice ten thousand five hun- 
dred dollars cash FOB. Great bargain quick sale. 
Cable address JOHNSON CLUANTIERS, Melbourne. 





FOR SALE 


One 48 KW, 220 volt, 3-phase, 60 cycle G. E. 
Generator and Skinner Engine Unit, complete~ 
slightly used, A-1 Condition. One continuous grate 
unit consisting of a feed conveyor, crusher and 
stemmer, and press capacity 2 tons per hour. 

W. M. POPE, West Bay,. Florida. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 
imitation isn’t 


goo. 
ane 
S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 
We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 
DEPARTMENT 2 


January 24, 1931 











LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 











Steel Rails 


RELAYING 4 LB. AND @ LB. RAILS 


Also 308, 35s, 568, 70s, 808, 858. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Locomotives and Cars 





FOR SALE 


One (1) 28-ton Lima Shay geared locomotive, re- 
built, TOMAHAWK STEEL & IRON WORKS, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 
YOUR AD HERE WILL SELL ANY ITEM 





ORT LENGTHS A CLEAR GAIN 


ING MY LATEST GANG EDGER EDGES 1X! TO 4x4 SLAB 


LIGHT ANO SAVE -NO ADDITIONAL osT EDGING STRIFS 
PUT THROUGH THE KILN ARE RE-EOGED AND TRIMMED FOR 


THE PLANER LIGHT RUNNING. EDGES STRAIGHT ORIVE IT 
FROM REAR WHEEL OF TRUCK FOR TRACTORS AND MILLS 
PTO 20M MANY ARE NEARLY DOUBLING THEIR OUTPUT 


eee a 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


| Telephone Randolph 4883 Collection and Mechanics Liens 

















Sawmill Owners 


will find that they can get better kiln 
dried lumber by using a 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier 


This carrier prevents loss of steam 
at doors and makes possible uniform 
humidity and temperature. One man 
can open and close doors no push- 
ing or jerking. Over 2800 users. For 
old or new kilns. One carrier loads 
all doors. 


Write for our 60-day trial offer. 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co. 


1117 Cornell Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














PRICES BY THE PIECE 
HIATT’S IS UNEXCELLED FOR 
Coren Lanner Pesce 


Speed—Accuracy— Simplicity 


Full information on this Pricer, the Simp!ex 
Pocket Price Book, and on other Lumber 
Forms will be sent on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 
HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





The 


SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but it makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. 


It’s worth investigating. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN 
MISSISSIPPI 





1. To file very easily 
2. To file easily 








Planer Knives Are Made In These Tempers 


3. To file slowly 
4. To file very slowly 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.] 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Missouri 





5. For grinding only 
6. Kiln Dried Oak 








STERLIN 
BLOWER SYSTEMS 
Handling SAW DUST and SHAVINGS 
VENTILATING AINEATING — DRYING 


Sterling Blower Company, [Ra ie pitas. 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester 


SLOW SPEED 
LOW POWER 








are quickly checked. 
10 Copies, $10.00, 





This is one of the most practical 
ea y a erence books ever published. Thousands 
of copies have been sold and com- 
panies who have used them re- 
NVENTOLY BOOK “= tne asd eesin: 


Saves Time—Saves Work 


accurately. The count is so arranged in the proper space that any errors 
The book is 8%x13% inches and has a heavy manila 
cover with a stiff cardboard back. POSTPAID. 1 Copy, $1.50; 4 Copies, $5.00; 


1 American Lumberman, 431 so. vearborn st.. Chicago, Ul. 


The pages are indexed so that in- 
ventory can be taken quickly and 


For Sale by 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


If page number does not appear opposite name, the display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The. ... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co..........++- 
Aluminum Company of America. ... 
American Crayon Company......... 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 
American Hair & Felt Co........... 
American Hoist & Derrick Co....... 
American Logging Tool Company... . 
American Plywood Corporation...... 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co.... 
American Steel & Wire Co.......... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co........ 
Andersen Frame Corporation........ 
Archer Irom Works. ..cccccccccccces 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.......... 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau.......... 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & 


Fuel Dealers of America........ 51-52 


Associated Lumber Mutuals......... 
Po Se 
Atlas Manufacturing Co............ 
Automatic Building Costs Co. .... . 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company.......... 


Babcock Company, W. W., The...... 
Baker, Fentress & Co...........+0+: 
Baldwin Locomotive Works......... 
Barger Lbr. Co. Inc. P. M.......... 
Denes Ga, SG. SE... ccccscvccases 
ee TD BBs oc ce cdeccsseces 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd.............- 
I  teminwesnneneaeKodne 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co........... 
Birch Valley Lumber Co...........- 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd....... 
Bolinders Company, Inc............ 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The....... 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark......... 
Bradley-Miller Company............ 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Company......... 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co.......... 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.......... 
Brophy Automatic Air Dog Corp..... 
Brown & Company, Geo. C......... 
Brown Dimension Company......... 


ee 
Builders Commercial Agency........ 
Burton-Swarts Cypress Co. of Florida 


California Sugar & White Pine Co... . 
Camp Manufacturing Co............ 
Caterpillar Tractor Co...........+.. 
Celotex Company, The...... ieee 
Central Coal & Coke Co............ 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co... 

Chickamauga Cedar Company....... 
Gee lg Oe On ocecescteseceesc 
Chinook Lumber & Mfg. Co........ 
Clark Brothers Company............ 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company... 
Claxton E J...... ike eeere on 
Cleveland Rule Company........... 
Cleveland Tractor Company......... 
Clover Valley Lumber Co........... 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc.............. 
Collins Lumber Co., John D......... 
Connor Company, R............... 
Coos Bay Lumber Company......... 
Crater Lake Lumber Co........ eave 
Crawford Door Company........... 
Crescent Machine Company 
Cronwall & Company 


see eeeeeee 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, The 
Cyclone Blow Pipe Co.............. 


13 


10 


64 
70 


16 
14 


80 


65 


86 


22 


IIE. c000c5unenneseees 
Delphi Lumber Company .......... - 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co... 66 
Dimension Manufacturing Company.. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry......... 


Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co........... 80 
Duffy Lumber Company............ 


Eastman, Gardiner & Co............ 22 
Electric Wheel Company............ 
Emporium Forestry Company....... 
SIG, BOs + ccccvececeeses 86 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co......... 


Feather River Lumber Co........... 
Ferguson Lumber Co., W. T......... 
Fischer Machine Works Co.......... 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Company... . 
Fordyce Lumber Company.......... 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co.......... 64 
DI I: casa 660400084006 3 
Foster-Morgan Lumber Co.......... 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc...... >. § 
Fruit Growers Supply Company... .. 


Garden City Fan Co..........cce00. 
General Electric Company.......... 
General Motors Truck Company..... 
Goodyear & Miller. ..........e0002. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co...... 
Great Southern Lumber Company.... 
Gregertsen Brothers Company....... 71 
Griswold Lumber Company, The..... 


Haggard & Marcusson Company..... 86 
Hammond Cedar Company, Ltd..... 
Hammond Lumber Company, Inc.... 
Harbor Plywood Corporation........ 
Hargrove Company, The............ 
Hazen Lumber Co., E. B ........... 
Hettler Lumber Co., Herman H...... 22 
Hines Lumber Company, and Affiliated 
Interests, Edward.............. 21 
Hockett Lumber Co..............-. 
ee Be GE, BE. nc ccvcscccccess 
Holley & Sons Co., L. W........... 80 
Holt Hardwood Company........... 4 
Holt Lumber Company............. 4 
Homochitto Lumber Company ...... 67 
Huntting Merritt Lumber Co., Ltd.. 7 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co.......... 86 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co.......... 
Industrial Lumber Company, Inc.... 
Industrial Timber Mills, Ltd........ 21 
Internationa! Harvester Co. of America 
Iowa Manufacturing Co............. 84 
Jackson Lumber Company, E. E..... 
Johnson & Wimsatt................ 70 
Kaul Lumber Company............. 
PE ntctene-cotcovesns 
Kesterson Lumber Co.............. 76 
Keystone Stee! & Wire Co.. ........ 17 


Kinszua Pine Mills Company 


Kirby Lumber Company............ 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co...........0: 86 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co....... 8 
Lacey & Co., James D.............. 
Lane Manufacturing Company....... 
Lange Machine Works, Henry G..... 65 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A........ 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc........ 
Lindsey Wagon Company..........: 84 
Logan Company, Incorporated....... 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation. 
Long Lake Lumber Co............. 14 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co...... 
Lufkin Rule Co., The............... R4 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association .... 71 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co 70 
Lyon Lumber Company ............ 66 


McCormick Lumber Co., Chas. R.... 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Company 86 
McGoldrick Lumber Company....... 


Madera Sugar Pine Co.... ......... 


Mathieu, Limited, J. A...........-- 
Meadow River Lumber Co., The..... 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co... 8 
Menominee Indian Mills, The....... 
Metropolitan Building Company..... 71 
| ge er 80 
Michigan-California Lumber Co..... 2 
Mid-States Steel and Wire Co. ...... 
Mill Engineering & Supply Co....... 
SE PE icsrrcpaketenees ease 71 
CE ab ckeiniabanwnnkewe nas 80 
Mitchell Brothers Co............... 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.......... 9 
Moore-Keppel & Co..............-. 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co....... 
National Bearing Metals Corp....... 86 
National Dry Kiln Co. .......scee0- 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Pn. o cds cecesccoseces 12 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert............... 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J.......... 67 
Nicholson File Company............ 
Northeast Lumber Company ....... 
Northern Blower Company......... 86 


Northwestern Cooperage & LumberCo. 64 


Ce I 5 5 kccvevencenves 8 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co.... 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co..... 
Ottumwa Iron Works............... 


Pacific Mutual Door Company....... 
Paine Lumber Company, Ltd.... ... 


Panhandle Lumber Co............. 2 


Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co......... 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira ............. 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co........... 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co............. 


Pennsylvania Hotel................ g 
Pioneer Lumber Company........... 4 


Polleys Lumber Co., The............ 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co........ 
Putnam Lumber Co.........esecse 11 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company .... 


Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co... 
Red River Lumber Company, The... 18 
ae SI Ge Ge 5 hcnvcksvewsi sex 


(See following two pages for Directory of Products) 


Rib Lake Lumber Co............... 8 
Richard & Company, C.B.......... 66 
Robbins Flooring Company......... 
Robinson Manufacturing Co......... 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A... 
Roofers Manufacturers Club......... 
Ross Carrier Company .............- 


8t. Paul & Tacoma lumber Co...... 6 
Samson Cordage Works............. 
Sawyer, Goodman Company......... 8 
Ge OER wvcvivccnccduswes 
Scovell, Wellington & Co............ 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius........... 
UP vend oie0nesssnsede 68 
Shaw Bertram Lumber Co.......... 12 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co...... 15 
Shimer & Sons, Samuel J............ 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co.......... 
Sisalkraft Company, The............ 66 
Giser & GCo., Robert B.....cccccesces 
Soule Steam Feed Works............ 80 
South Bend Spark Arrester Co....... 
Ge ae a. Wes Meco scccsvescceeee 
Stack Lumber Company............ 
Standard Conveyor Company........ 
Standard Dry Kiln Company........ 75 
Sterling Blower Company........... 80 
Stover Manufacturing Co..... ..... 
Sumter Lumber Company, Inc....... 4 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co.,C. J........... 
Taylor Instrument Companies ...... 
Taylor, Stiles & Company........... 80 
Tegge Lumber Company............ 86 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co.......... 8 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd.............. 14 
Triple Insulaire Company, The...... 


Union Lumber Company........... - 
United States Forest Service......... 
United States Gypsum Company .... 19 


Vento Steel Sash Company.......... 
Von Platen-Fox Company........... 64 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co..... 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W............ 
Wendling-Nathan Company......... 69 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd......... 12 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association...... 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company....... 
Wheeler & Dusenbury.............. 
White River Lumber Company...... 
White Star Lumber Company....... 71 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co......... 
Wiggins Company, John B.......... 
pol 
Willapa Lumber Company.......... 
Williamsport Wire Rope Company... 85 
Willson Brothers Lumber Co........ 66 
Wilson Inc., Andrew ........... a 
Winton Lumber Company........... 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co....... 
Wood Conversion Company......... 
Worcester Company, C. H.......... 22 


Wyatt Lumber Company........... 
Wyman Lumber Co., M.A........-+- 69 
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Directory of Products Advertised in the American Lumberman 


For page number, refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index on preceding page. If the page number 
does not appear in the Index, the display advertisement will be found in some previous issue. 





A—Northern Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
C—Northern Hem- 
lock 
D—Northern Cedar 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co..c 


Brunswick Lumber Co..... ac 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber 

Gk. sunesscdodcsdionssced be 
Genmey Gai. Boccccccces acdjr 


Emporium Forestry Co....abce 
Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co...ac 
Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H..ace 
Hines Lbr. Co. and affill- 
ated Interests, Edw... .acej 
Kneeland-McLaurg Lbr. Co...c 
Mathieu Ltd., 
Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co. 


sesebenencousees ac 
Menominee Indian Mills, 
BED cocoousenésccesoess acd 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lbr 
Gis Weiccrceceesses abcde 
Geemte GR cccccccccccces acd 
Rib Lake Lumber Co........ e 
Sawyer, Goodman Co...... ac 


Stephenson Co., I., Trustees.ac 
Von-Platen-Fox Co. ....... ac 
Wells Lbr. Co., J. W...... ac 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.ajimrs 


Wheeler & Dusenbury..... ac 
White Star Lbr. ©o..... cejl 
Wisconsin Land & Lar. Co.acd 
Worcester Co., C. H...... ed 


E—Southern Yellow 
Pine 
F—Cyprese 


Alger-BSullivan Lbr. Co.....¢ 
Ayer & Lord Tie C...... ej 
Barger Lumber Co., Inc, 
BP. Muccccccccccccecccsed 
BBB nccccccccccccccccecs eh 
Bruce Co., E. L 


Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. 
OF PRTIES ccccccccccceces f 


Central Coal & Coke Co...ej 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 

press Co., Ltd........... f 
Dimension Manufacturing Co.e 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co....¢ 
Exchange Sawmills Sales 

GO. cccccccosccccccecces 60 
Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc. . 
Ferguson Lumber Co., W. + 
Great Southern Lor. Co....eq 
Gregertsen Bros. Company..f 
Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H..ace 
Hines Lbr. Co., and affill- 





ated Interests, Edward...e 
Homochitto Lbr. Co......... e 
Industrial Lor. Ov......... . 
Jackson Lbr. Co., E. E.....0 
Kaul Lbr. Co....ccccccees e 
Kisty CBr. Girnccccccccced e 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales 
Corporation .......++++ ejmo 





Lutecher & Moore Cypress 


Lor. Co., Ltd...scseeeees ft 
Lyon Lumber Co.........++- ef 
Newman Lbr. Co., J. J..... . 
Peavy-Wilson Ldr. Co...... e 
Pioneer Lumber Co......... e 
Putnam Lumber Co....... ef 
Roofer Manufacturers Club 

aeeedecesourceresacésoeses * 
Seidel Lbr. Co., Julius.... 

eccecccocoeoooooes efjlopars 
Sumter Lumber Co., Inc..... ° 
Tegge Lumber Co., The... .ef 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. .¢ 
Wyatt Lumber Co.......... . 


G—Arkaneas Soft Pine 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau.¢ 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...¢ 


H—Aromatic Red 


Cedar 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark..eh 
Brown & Co., Geo. C...... h 
Chickamauga Cedar Co..... b 


I—North Carolina Pine 


Camp Mfg. Co........+++++ i 
Johnson & Wimsatt........ i 
Schuette Co., Wm........ als 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. .ai 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 








Cottonwood ....... 4 
TS ccccce e cove 
Game covse neeeneenel 
SE ncccéocvees j 
Philippine ecccce A 
Magnolia .......... 1 


Magte (Hard and 
Soft 


.m 
—_ ieasabecvosaaall 
Poplar .cccccccccee® 


Sycamore ........-. p 
Tupelo eee qa 
Walnut . ‘ r 








Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co.ino 

Birch Valley Lumber Co. 
Coeccccccccceccces abcdfjno 

Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark..cin 


Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co 
Brown & Co., Geo. C...ahjin 
Brown Dimension Co..... bdm 
Bruce Co., BE. L...... eghino 
Brunswick Lamber Co. .adhm 
Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co 
envesreccerereeesenesd bedefi 


Delphi Lbr Co... .abedefjmno 
Dibert Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co., Ltd 


Dimension Manufacturing Co.1 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co.. 


Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
ceccvesecaoossecesoees eilno 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.cin 
Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co.abdhm 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
scbovngenddcoenenad achijing 
Gregertsen Brothers Co....ik 
Hettler Lumber Co., H. H. 


Hines Lbr Co., and afill- 
ated Interests, Edw. .abdhm 


Holt Lumber Co........bdhm 
Homochitto Lbr. Co.acijmnopa 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co.kn 
Kaul Lumber Co.......... ino 
Kirby Lumber Co....acijinpa 
Kneeland-McLurg Lbr.Co.bedh 
Long-Bell Lamber Sales 
Corporation ..........flnoq 
Luteher & Moore Cypress Lor. 


Gc Biconccesccccssces qa 
Lyon Lumber Oo....... acijino 
Meadow River Lumber Co. 

Covcrecoccescooeoos bedfmno 
Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 

bocccccocccocs abdhm 
Menominee Indian Mills, 

cocccceseoeses abdhmn 
Moore-Keppel & Co....... 

Coccceccosccccoces lefmno 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 





J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Western) 
L—Western Red Cedar 
M—Western Hemlock 
N—Port Orford Cedar 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
co. 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co..... ej 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd.....k 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co........J 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co....... 1 
Central Coal & Coke Cv...ej 
Clark-Nickerson Lbr. Co..m 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D.jim 


Coos Bay er Co......Jn 


Duty Sones Dar ccccsec jrsu 
et “epererene Lumber 


Peete eee rene eeee 


Hammond Cedar Giiccccecve 1 

Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Coccecdeccccccecocese Jmopq 

Hazen Lumber Co., E. B. 
TITTITITITTT TTT TTT ee jkmu 


Hines Lbr. Co., and affili- 
ated Interests. Edw...acej 

Hockett Lumber Co......... 1 

es Merritt Lumber 


mii Timber Mills, 


Cee eeeeeeeeeeseees 





Newman Lumber Co., J. J. 
ceccccccccccocces acijmnopaq 
. -abfimno 


Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co...n 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co..in 
Rib Lake Lumber Co...abcdm 
Sawyer, Goodman Co...abdhm 
Sizer & Co., Robert R....nr 


Tegge Lumber Co., The... 
evccccccceces abdehijmnopr 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 


Wells Lumber Co., J.W.abecdm 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co....mn 
Wisconsin Land & Lar. 


GE cedecvconcceccsess edm 
Worcester ©o., C. H.abdhm 
Wyatt Lumber Co...... cooeD 


Panhandle Lumber Co. .jkirsu 
cluring iw.) 
Polson Lbr. & Shingle Co..m 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lor. 
&. 





Seide] Lumber Co., Julius 
convesencecseceses efjlopars 
Thurston-Flavelle, Léd......1 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.ajlmrs 
White River Lumber Co.jkim 
White Star Lumber Cw...cej 
Willapa Lbr. Co......... ik 


Wyman Lumber Co., M. A.jmq 


O—California White 


Pine 
P—California Sugar 
Pine 
Q—Redwood 
Algoma Lumber Co......... ° 
California Sugar & White 
PEP Diiccccssccvoccvedd op 
Clover Valley Lbr. Co..... ° 


Crater Lake Lumber Co....0 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 


Feather River Lumber Co...0 
Fruit Growers Supply Co..op 
Great Southern Lumber Co.eq 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Inc... 


Kesterson Lumber Co...... ° 

Lassen Lbr. 

Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation ........... ejmo 

Madera Sugar Pine Co....op 

ee Lumber 
Co. 


Red River Lumber Co...... op 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co. 


coccccecocccovecoce aopr 
Union Lumber Co.......... q 
Wendling-Nathan Co...... opa 
Wuichet, Inc., Louis..... opt 


Wyman Lumber Co., M. A.jmq 


R—Pondosa Pine 

S—Idaho White Pine 

T—Arizona White 
Pine 


U—Western Larch 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
GO. ccccccccccccccccsss jru 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc.r 
Brooks-Seanion Lbr. Co..... r 
Chinook Lumber & Mfg. Co.r 
Duffy Lumber Co....... jrsu 
Hazen Lumber Co., E. B 
PPTTTTITTT TTT TTT Te jkmu 
Huntting Merritt Lumber Co. 
BE. 6n00sdeensaneccies jis 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co...... r 
Long Lake Lumber Co......r 
MeGoldrick Lbr. Co...... ts 


Michigan-California —. 


Co. 
Panhandle Lumber Co. ‘irs 


Polleys Lumber Co......... 

Schuette Ce., Wm......... * 

Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
GE cbtnasecncesnccecus aopr 


Western wine Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. 


Western Pine Mfrs. Assn..r 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.ajlmrs 
Winton Lumber Co......... Ks 
Wuichet, Inc., Louis...opt 


—HARDWOOD— 
FLOORING 





PRG cccccess cosco® 
Dn rerivenne a 
GD hdvscosnncocoesa c 





Arkansas Oak Flooring Co...e 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.e 


Brown Dimension Co....... d 
Bruce Co., EB. L........ Pr 
Cherry River Boom & Lum- 
DOF CO... cccccccccccees de 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc..... d 
Connor Co., B.....+.s0+++ bd 
Crossett Lumber Co......... e 


—__——MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE TRIM, 


SASH. DOORS, 

COLUMNS, TREL- 
LIS, 

MILLWORK 


Collins Lbr Co., Jobn D. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau. The 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc 
Hazen Lumber (. EB. 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation. 
Parifi Mutual Door Co. 
Red River Lbr. Co. 
Robinson Manvefacturing Co 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINDOW AND 
DOOR FRAMES 


Andersen Frame Corporation 
Biles-Coleman Lbr Co., Ine. 
Bradlev-Miller Company 


Chin: 
Collins Lbr 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau The 
Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Hammond Lamber Co., Ine. 
Haven taumher Co E 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber “Sales Corp 
Pactfi Vutual Door 
Red River Tumbher b 
Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WooD FLOOR 

BLOCKS 

FLOOR PLANKS 

Bruce Co.. BE. L. 

PACKAGE TRM™M 

Biles-Coleman Lbr Co. 

Frost Lumber Induetries, Inc. 

Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 

Long-Bell Lbr. Sales 
Corporation. 

Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar.....a 

Western Red Cedar ...b 

Redwood 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 
4. 


Rratite Rroe Mill (™..... b 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D...b 
Conner GR.. Burccccccccecs 7 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co..b 
Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd...b 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Inc....¢ 


Hines Lbr. Co.. and affill- 
ated Interests Edw ab 


Huntting Merritt Lumber Co., 
Ltd. h 


Poe eERECEOCOSSOE COIS. 


eee eee eeeeeeee 


Northwestern Cooperage 


Polson Lor. @ Shing Od 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co.b 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle 


Ge. .cccccncscsessceceses 
Wendling-Nathan Oo........ c 
Wheeler & Dusenbury...... a 
White River Lbr. Co....... b 
Willson Bros Lor. Co..... a 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..a 


CEDAR POSTS AND 
POLES 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
Connor Co., 

Hettler Thr Co.. BH. H. 
McCormick Lumber Co., C. B. 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...¢ 
Fordyce Lumber Co........0 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Ca _y4 
Hettler Lumber Co., H. H..ae 
Holt Hardwood Co....... bde 
Kirby Lumber Co......... . 
Kneeland-Mclairg Lbr. Co..bd 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 


Corporation ......... ocecc® 
Meadow River Lbr. Co. .abde 
Mitchell Bros., Inc........ bd 
Northwestern Cooperage & 

Lumber Co., The....... abd 
Robbins Flooring Company.bd 
Sawyer, Goodman Co....... d 


Seide] Lumber Co., Julius.abd 
Ward Bros. ........ ecvccece d 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W...bd 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co.abd 
Worcester Co., C. H........ d 


ETC. 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lbr. Co., The 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. 


CREOSOTED PROD- 
UCTS — Blocks, Timber, 
Poles, Cross Arms, Ties, 
Piling, Lumber, Ete. 


Aver & Lord Tie Ox 

Booth-Kelly Lamber Co. 

Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation. 

McCormick Lumber Cb., C. B. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
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Directory of Products Advertised in the American Lumberman 


For page number, refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index. If the page number does 
not appear in the Index, the display advertisement will be found in some previous issue. 





ALUMINUM 
PAINTED LUMBER 


Stover Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDING PAPER 
Sisalkraft Co., The 


BUILT-IN FIATURES 


Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, The 
Hazen Lumber Co., E. B. 


CEDAR CLOSET 

LINING 

Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Geo. C. 


Brown & Co.. 
Chickamauga Cedar Co. 


FENCE AND 

FENCE POSTS 

American Steel & Wire Co 

Keystone Steel & Wire 

Mid-States Steel and 
Wire Co. 


GARAGE DOORS 
Crawford Door Cupane, 


Hazen Lumber t+ © 
Paine Lumber equspune. 
Ltd. 


GLASS .- 

Adamston Flat Glass Co. 
HARDWARE- 
Builders’ 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 





AXES AND 
LOGGING TOOLS 


American Logging Tool Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


BABBITT METAL 


National Bearing Metals 
Corp. 


BELTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The 


BLOWERS, FANS, 
DUST COLLECTING 
SYSTEMS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. 
Co., The 
Central Blow Pipe Co. 
Cyclone Blow Pipe Co. 
Garden City Fan Co. 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. 
Northern Blower Co. 
Sterling Blower Co. 


CAMP BUNKS 
Haggard & Marcusson Co. 


CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Clark Brothers Co. 
Lufkin Foundry & 
Machine Co. 


CONVEYORS 
Gravity 


Logan Co. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 


CRANES—Locomo- 
tive, Crawling Trac- 
tor, Steam shovels; 
Clam shell Buckete 
and Parts 


American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. 

Mill Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Bolinders Co., Inc. 
Shimer & Sons, 8. J. 


DOGS—Sawmill 
Air and Electric 


Brophy Automatic Air Dog 
Corp. 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Ory Kiln Door Carrier Co. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
Standard Drv Kiln Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies 


DRY KILN 
TROL 
MENT: 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

National Dry Kiln Co. 

Standard Drv Kiln Co 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 

Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies 


CON- 
INSTRU- 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera] Electric Co. 


ELECTRICAL 
WIRE AND CABLE 


General Electric Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, 
John A. 





ACCOUNTANTS 


Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
Scovell, Wellington and 
Company 


AERIAL FOREST 
SURVEYS 
Lacey & Co., James D. 


AMERICAN LUM- 
BER EXPORTERS 


Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. 


APPRAISERS AND 
TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 
Drolet, George 

Lacey & Co., James D. 


Sewall, James W. 
Spain & Co., H M. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association 


CARDS—Wood 
Kemp, Frederick 


CRAYONS—Lumber 
American Crayon Co., The 


CREOSOTE OILS, 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


INSULATING 
BOARD 

~~ - won Hair & Felt 
Celmex Company The 


United States Gypsum Co. 
Woou Conversion Company 


INSULATION LATH 


United States Gypsum Co. 


LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 


METAL LATH 
United States Gypsum Co, 


ENGINES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electric Wheel Cw. 
Enterprise Company 


FILES 


Barnett Co., G. & H. 
Nicholson File Co. 


FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 


GAUGES—Pressure, 
Temperature 

rding, 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 


GLASS GRINDING 

MACHINERY 

Lange Machine Works, 
Henry G. 


GRADE MARKERS 
AND TRADE 
MARKERS 

Childs & Co., 8. D. 
Meyer & Wenthe 

Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 


GRATES AND 
GRATE BARS 
— Hollow Blast Grate 


HOGS 
Lufkin Foundry &Machine 
Company 


HOISTS 
Angie Hoist & Derrick 


Lane Manufacturing Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 


INJECTORS, 

VALVES, STEAM 

PUMPS, PIPING 

Lufkin Foundry&Machine 
Company 

Soule Steam Feed Works 


ENGINEERS— 
Construction 


Battey & Kipp, Ine. 


FEEDERS— Live 
Stock and Poultry 


Hargrove Company, The 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


FINANCIAL 


American Credit Indem- 
nity Co. of New York 
Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Deal- 
ers of America 
Baker, Fentress & Os. 


NAILS 

American Stee] & Wire Co 

Mid-States Steel and 
Wire Co. 


OVERHEAD 
GARAGE DOORS 


Crawford Door Company 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Poe Lumber Company, 
td. 


PAINTS, STAINS, 
VARNISHES 


Dixon Crucible Co., Josepb 


PAINTS—Aluminum 
Aluminum Company of 
America 


LOAD BINDERS 


American Logging Tool 
Company 
Goodyear & Miller 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
CARS, RAILS, ETC. 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
General Electric Co. 
Lima Loco. Works, Inc. 
Ottumwa Iron Works 


LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Hoist & Derrick 
Company 

American Logging Tool 
Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., The 

Electric Wheel Co. 

Goodyear & Miller 

Lindsey Wagon Co. 

Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


LOG HAMMERS 
Meyer & Wenthe 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 
LUMBER BUGGIES 
Archer Iron Works 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Lufkin Foundry &Machine 


Company 
Ottumwa Iron Works 
LUMBER 
CARRIERS 
Ross Carrier Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


National Dry Ktln Co. 
Standard Dry Kiln Co. 


Davenport Hotel Co. 
Pennsylvania 


HOUSES—Poultry 
and Hog 


Harereve Company, The 
Towa Mfg. Co. 


PLASTER BOARD 
United States Gypsum Co. 


PLYWUOD AND 
VENEERS 
Amesens Plywood Corp. 
lines Lbr Co. John D. 
Fester-Morgen Lumber ber Co. 
Harbor Piywoou Uorp. 
Hazen Lumber Co., E. B. 
i Looperase & 
Lbr 
Oregon-Washington Ply- 


Paciti« 3} i 

Red River Lor. Co. 
Robinson Mfg. Co. 
PLYWOOD 
FURNITURE 

Hazen Lumber Co., E. B. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


LUMBER PILERS 


Mill Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 


LUMBER TRUCKS 
Archer Iron Works 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Ottumwa Iron Works. 


MECHANICAL 

RUBBER GOODS, 

HOSE, PACKING, 

ETC, 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The 


MOTOR TRUCKS, 
TRAILERS, TIRES 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Dedge Brothers, Inc. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
General Motors Truck Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


International Harvester 
Company of America 
Reo Motor Car Co. 


RULES—Board 
and Log 


Cleveland Rule Co. 
Lufkin Rule Co. 


SAWMILL 
MACHINERY 
Bands, Circulars 
and Gangs, Etc, 
LATH AND 
SHINGLE 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Saw Mill Mach. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
Associated Lbr. Mutuals 


Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. 

Rankin-Benedict Under- 
writing Co. 


LUMBER 
PRESERVATIVES 


Curtin-Howe Oorporation 


OFFICE BUILD- 
INGS 
Metropolitan Building Co. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Automatic Building Costs - 


Buck & Oo., Fraak B. 





PUTTY, for Wood, 
Steel Sash, Calking 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SOUND-DEADEN- 
ING, MATERIAL 


oy “Seen Hair & Felt 
Celotex Company, The 


Fay Insulaire Co., The 
Wond Conversion Company 


STAINED 
SHINGLES 


Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Co., Ltd. 


Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co, 


STEEL SASH 
Vento Steel Sash Co. 


TRELLIS 


Curtis Companies 
ice Bureau 


WALL BOARD 
Wood Conversion Co. 
WEED KILLING 
COMPOUNDS 
Wilson, Inc., Andrew 


WOOD FILLER 
Parker & Sons Co., Ire 


Serv- 





Bolinders Co., Inc. 

Clark Brothers Co. 

Crescent Mach. Co., The 

Enterprise Company, The 

Fischer: Machine Wks. Co. 

Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
Company 

Lane Mfg. Co. 

Lufkin Foundry & Mach. 
Company 

Mill Engineoring & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Miner, J. H. 


SAWS, 
rooLs 


KNIVES, 


Atkins & Co., Inc., E. C. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Henry 

Hoe & Co., Inc., R. 

Huther Bros. Saw Mfg.Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Clark Brothers. Co. 

Lane Mfg. Ce 

Lufkin Foundry & Mach. 
Company 

Soule Steam Feed Works 


SPARK 
ARRESTERS 


South Bend Spark Ar- 
rester Co. 


STOKERS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg 
Co., The 


TRACTORS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Cleveland Tractor Co. 
International Harvester 

Company of America 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Moore Dry Kiln Oo. 
Standard Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Iog 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WAGONS—Lumber 


€lectric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co 


WELDING WIRE 
Roebling’s Sons Company, 
John A. 


WIRE ROPE— 
WIRE ROPE FIT- 
TINGS AND SLINGS 


ny om Steel & Wire 

Leschen & Sons Rope 
Co., A. 

Roebling’s Sons Company, 
John A. 


Williamsport Wire Rope 
Company. 


WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY 

Amer. Saw Mill Mach.Co 
Atlas Manufacturing Co. 
Crescent Mach. Co., The 
Fischer Machine Wks. Co. 





Childs & Co., 8. D. 
Cleveland Bule Co. 
Fisher, 8. E. 

Golley & Sons Co., L. W. 
Kemp, Frederick 
Wiggins Co., John B. 


PLANING MILL 
FOR SALE 


Claxton, E. J. 


REFRIGERATORS 
McCray Refrigerator 


Sales Corp 
RUBBER STAMPS 


STENCILS 


Childs & Co.. 8. D. 
Meyer & Wenthe 
Wileox Mig. Os., W. W. 


TIMBER LANDS 


Cronwall & Co. 
Forest Service 
Lacey & Co., James D. 


TREATED PROD- 
UCTS—Rallroad 
Ties, Poles, Piling, 
Timber Producte, 
Lumber, Fence 
Posts 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
Long-Bell Lor. Co. 


TRADING 
CHECKS 


Childs & Co., 8. D. 
Meyer & Wenthe 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.. W. 
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ETTER 

dill A Complete Line 
of Brooder Houses that 

Sells Faster—Quicker— Easier 


Better Built Dealers are going to make larger profits this year than ever 
before—for they realize that Better Built quality cou sueatet with great con- 
Better B 


sumer preference for the t Line—created by 
National Farm and Poultry 
to greater sales. , 








Paper olusiee — is the key 




















Better Built De Luxe Brooder House, 600 chick capacity. A com- 
bined brooding, growing and laying house. Many exclusive features. 


Write today for full details of the Better Built Line— 
It will start you to greater profits. 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 131, Sac City, Iowa 








The Clark 5' Band Mill 





For Hardwood Mills Sawing 15 to 20,000’ Per Day. 
For Softwood Mills Sawing 20 to 25,000’ Per Day. 


CLARK BROS. CO., oxean, n. y. 





























Saving time. 


8-Wheel Log Wagons Reduce 
Hauling Costs 40% 


THOUSANDS OF THEM IN USE TODAY 


by some of the largest operators in the country— -verify this state- 
ment. Built on a scientific principle, they require less power to 7 *y —- 

pull a given weight over an uneven road than the ordinary wagon <" aig 
and thereby save you money by increasing your facilities and :\ 


It’s all in the 8-Wheel construction 







Pat fox 1920 
Mgy 8 face Hf} 

fa Fosition 

to Loaz- 











Self-Loading and money saver, a trial easily 
Skidders 


illustrated herewith are indispens- 
Our able in any logging camp. For handi- 
ness, practical operation and a time 


proves their worth. We should like 
totell you rore about them. Further 
particulars yours for the asking. 




















LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturer 





LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 











[UFKIN No. 524 


FOLDING LOG RULE 





E A very convenient rule. 
:— Four feet long, folding to 
6” length. oyle Scale 
for logs 10 to 18 feet— 
also a row of inches for 
general use. Folding hook on one end. 


Send for Catalog 


THE [UFKIN fpuLe C0. 


Saginaw, Mich. 





New York Windsor, Ont. 














ARE a 








Lumber Truck 


Roller Bearing Steel Wheels, 
Axles and Iron Parts 
Ready to Ship 
Build Your Own Truch 
and Save Freight 


We will sell you a sample truck 
to —— by. Send for ci 










Complete Trucks 
also in Stock 


ARCHER® 


IRON WORKS 
Chicago 
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Dependability is assured in the use of this 
sturdy Purple Strand—the strongest in the 
Williamsport line. 


You superintendents who want to get out the 
maximum footage will find “Purple Strand” 
exactly the help you need. 


Send for our new 1931 data book which con- 
tains a lot of information helpful to you in 
your problems. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Company 


Main Office and Works: General Sales Offices: 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 


The Largest Exclusive Wire Rope Plant in America 
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WANTED 








WANTED 











Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 
volume of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 





Increasing 


warrants large wholesaler making sales connec- 
tions on profit sharing basis in following terri- 
tories: Southern Indiana, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Western New York, Pennsylvania and On- 
tario. We have the facilities to give proper co-op- 
eration to the right men knowing their territory. 
No objection to your selling non-competitive lines 


such as Appalachian woods, 


Walnut or Mahogany. 
Address “‘P. 70,"" care 


American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SALESMAN 


Wanted an experienced man to represent us in 
Northern Illinois who is capable of surveying 
quantities from plans and estimating same. Trade 
established. 

THE 
Ww. 


ROCKWELL 
Bruce St., 


MFG, 
Milwaukee, 


co. 
Wisconsin 


WANTED LUMBER SALESMAN 


By Chicago Wholesaler for Industrial and Con- 
tractors’ trade in Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory. Must have experience and acquaintance in 
Chicago. Position permanent. State age, experi- 
ence and salary desired 

Address “‘R. 64,” care 


1102 





American Lumberman. 


Employment 


POSITION WANTED 


lumber 








eer 


Millwork and estimator and salesman. Can 


make complete take-off on any type of building 
from cellar to roof. Also make accurate plans and 
blue prints from sketches. 


=o 
53, 


i 


Address care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
Desires position as Sash and Door salesman or city 
salesman for lumber firm; familiar with all build- 
ing materials; 17 years experience as road sales- 
man, calling on lumber dealers, contractors, 
architects and home owners Familiar with Cost 
Book A; 38 years of age; married with family. 
Address “S. 54," care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER OR GENERAL OFFICE MAN 


With fifteen years experience in retail, wholesale 

and manufacture of timber. Good penman and 

expert bookkeeper Can report immediately. 
Address “S, 56," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
fifteen years 
and cypress; 


Yard foreman 

ence hardwood, 

reference. 
Address ‘‘S. 59,” 


or inspector; 
white pine 


experi- 
best of 
Lum verman. 


care American 





MILLWORK REPRESENTATIVES 


\ Manufacturer of Special Millwork is 
representation in Chicago, Ill.—St. Louis, 
Springfield, Ill.—Springfield, Mo.—and Little 
Ark. Men or organizations with experience 
mating and selling and a successful record with 
following among general contractors in these ter- 
ritories will find that they can make profitable 
connections with this organization. Give full and 
complete outline of your experience and qualifica- 
‘tion. Address “R, 67," care American Lumberman. 


WANT SALESMAN 


Capable of landing business and with experience 
in drawing plans including elevations and estimat- 
ing for retail yard in Colorado. In answering, give 
qualifications, experience, recommendations and all 
other information necessary. 

Address “‘M. 72," care American Lumberman. 


seeking 
Mo.— 
Rock, 

esti- 








WEST COAST MILL GROUP 
Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock: 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 53."" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SALESMEN 


Commission basis, northern white cedar posts and 
poles. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, southern Minnesota and Dakotas, to 
cover thoroughly, and exclusively given territory 
each state. Dependable source of supply. 
Address “M. 76,"° care American Lumberman. 








WTD. BY ESTAB. WHOLESALE LUMBER FIRM 
Salesman familiar yellow pine, white pine and west 
coast products for Cleveland territory and to cover 
West Virginia and Eastern Ohio. Commission only; 
references required 

Address “S. American Lumberman. 


eo 
oN, 


care 





SALESMEN WANTED 
employ experienced salesmen 
and Sash and Doors to sell 
Greater Chicago Territory. Must 
own car Give age, residence, sales 
and references 

Address ‘‘S. 


We will 
Products 
ind 


of Lumber 
in Chicago 
have your 
experience 
70," Lumberman. 


care American 


YOUNG LADY SECRETARY 
Stenographer and bookkeeper. Eight years’ 
perience sawmill and wholesale. Competent 


ex- 
to 


handle correspondence, sales, orders, shipments, 
billings, invoices, inventories, payrolls, also buy 
and sell and take full charge of office. Available 
at once 

Address “S. 61," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 


Of sash, door and millwork, by man with long 
experience familiar with cost book “A,” thor- 
ough and competent on plan work Best of ref- 


erences 


Address ‘'S. 62,”" care Lum >berman. 


AUDITOR—ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
Fifteen years’ experience with largest firms in 
Southeast, including manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing both lumber and millwork. Avail- 
able fifteen days’ notice. 
Address “R. 59,” care 


American 





American Lumberman. 


MAN 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In retail lumber business, town of 60,000; 36 years 
old and college education; open for any opportunity 
in the lumber industry where there is a future. 
Would consider selling. 
Address ‘‘R. 60,"" care 


POSITION AS MGR. RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With 12 years’ experience. My employers 
sold yard, is reason I am making a change. 

Address ‘‘M. 77,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERT BAND SAW FILER 

Wants position in U. S. or South America. 
guaranteed or no pay. 
This mill closes down, 
Address “‘R. 63,” care American Lumberman. 





American Lumberman. 





have 





Results 
Can give best reference. 





MANAGER—SALESMAN—COLLECTOR 
Desires connection with 


reliable growing 
where there 


is chance for advancement. 


concern 
Age 35, 


married, protestant, 13 years’ experience, energetic, 
honest, reliable, 11 years with one firm. 
Address “P. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





OPPOR. FOR MAN OF PROVEN SALES ABILITY 


To join organization of Eastern retailer in a ter- 
ritory of about 100,000 to spend all his time and 
energy on creative sales work, such as homes to 
owners, modernizing, etc Substantial working in- 
terest in the profits of the business to the man 
who meets our requirements. Give qualifications 


briefly, outlining especially 
it creative sales work. 
Address ‘‘S. 58,"’ care 


success already attained 


American Lumberman., 





Employment 








Dr 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
Experienced logger, operator and executive; re- 
sponsible. 
Address “H. 58," care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


An estimator and lumber salesman and yard mana- 

ger, of wide experience. Can price difficult mill 

work and estimate for general contractor. 
Address “P. 60,” care American Lumberman. 


—~—3—__—___——_ 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE 
Middle-aged, good health, desires connection in 
South. Know the lumber business from stump to 
consumer. First class accountant (C. P. A.) 
auditor, office manager. Willing to prove ability 
in either manufacturing, wholesale or retail fields. 
Available at once. 

Address “P. 66," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER-BOOKKEEPER 
Accountant full charge, 12 years’ experience manu- 
facturing hardwood and pine, also retail lumber 
and millwork. Conversant with National Retail 
Lumber Cost System. 32 years old, married. A-1 
reference, present employed, can accept position 15 
days’ notice, know cost, conversant with all-round 
duties, fast and accurate, go anywhere. 
Address “P 56,."" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED POSITION 
thoroughly experienced retail 
had experience in contracting, know how to 

estimates and jobs, Good sales ability. 
Steady worker, with good references. Age 35, 
married. Willing to go anywhere if there is an 
opportunity. 
Address ‘'S 


By 
Have 
figure 


lumberman. 


71,"" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED : 
Employment “4 


BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General Office man must have employment, By. 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing 
Specializes in cost accounting, the preparation of 
monthly analytical profit and loss statements, 
Income Tax work, Assists with sales of Harg. 
woods or Pine. 

Address P. 








O. BOX No, 381, Augusta, Ga. 
BY COMPETENT AND RELIABLE SALESMAN 


To sell for high-class mill or group of mills in cep. 
tral states, with headquarters Chicago. Thoroughly 
experienced with lumber, shingles, and/or box 
shooks and crating. Have close acquaintance with 
all important retail lumber dealers as well as jn. 
dustrials. Nominal salary and bonus arrangement 
desired. 
Address 





“Pp. 68," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
By retail lumberman with twelve years’ experi- 


ence as manager in lumber, fuel, builders’ supplies, 
hardware and paint. College graduate, good mixer 





good salesman and collector. Efficient estimator, 
can draw plans, can meet strong competition, not 
afraid of work. At present employed in yard doing 


large volume of business. Good reason for making 
change. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “‘P. 61,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than experience, guarantee results, 
A. WOODWARD 
Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


LOG BAND AND RESAW FILER 


20 years’ 
Address, 
Route 3, 





Desires position, satisfaction guaranteed. Refer- 
ences. Address FILER, 8907 Walker St., Cleve- 
land, O. 





Business Opportunities 


WANTED 


Well rated wholesale lumber company to invest in 
a hardwood operation with 250 million feet Ap- 
palachian hardwood, oak. Now operating 1 
band mill and want to install double band mill to 
handle 20 million annually. With proper connec- 
tions will turn over manufacturing and entire sales. 
Are now putting lumber on sticks less $20.00 in- 
cluding stumpage. Have on sticks now 5 million 
feet all paid for. Do not answer this unless well 
rated and mean business. 

Address ‘P. 53,’ care 





75% 


American Lumberman. 


TIMBER SAWING CONTRACT WANTED 





Prefer Western or Foreign location; will go any- 
where Own new sawmill: cut your timber to 
stack or car. ISAAC BELL, INC., Kinder, La. 





WANTED BY WHOLESALER & MFR. 


Connection with mfr. or yard to handle 100M 
or more per month hardwoods and N. C. pine cut 
to order. 

Address “S. 63,"" care American Lumberman. 





Retail Lumber Yards 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


Modern retail lumber yard in a growing little town 
in good farming territory, with good school and 
church facilities, in Tennessee, Kentucky, or south- 
ern part of Illinois, Indiana or Ohio. Give prices, 





terms, descriptions of layout, yearly volume of 
sales, etc. 
Address “S. 60,"" care American Lumberman. 








RETAIL LUMBER YARD WANTED 


Must be located in either Missouri or Illinois and 
within twenty miles of St. Louis, Mo. Answer 
must give full details as to location, equipment. 
annual sales, profits, ete., to receive consideration 


Address “‘S. 55," care American Lumberman. 


WILL PAY CASH 


For suitable Lumber yard, located in No. Illinois 
or So. Wisconsin. 
Address ‘“‘R. 53,” 





care American Lumberman. 





Logging Ry. Equipment 


WANTED 
2 or 3 miles good 30 1b, Steel Rails and 12 Le 
Cars. Will pay cash. 


Address “P. 72," care American Lumberman. 
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